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WORK & PLAY WITH HERBERT SPENCER 


At the centennial of Herbert Spencer’s birth, we congratulate our readers 
and ourselves upon our being able to give them the following reminiscences 
from an author who was for five years his secretary.—Eb. 

HOSE who have read Herbert Spencer’s story of 

his own life will recall that, during his early man- 

hood, he was engaged in a subordinate capacity in building 
railways in England. In the Spring of 1882, I stood with 
him on a bridge crossing the tracks of the London and 
Northwestern Railway at Harrow Road, near Willesden 
Junction; and he pointed to the sloping embankment 
edging the railway as one that he had constructed forty- 
four years earlier. A short distance across the fields we 
could see a farm-house at which he had lodged when so 
engaged; and it was while returning to this lodging that 
he had had an exciting adventure with a runaway truck. 
This he narrated as we leaned on the parapet of the bridge. 
The story is tamely told in the Autobiography, where it 
lacks the vivid, colorful quality it had when I first heard it. 

The occasion was on one of those delightful walks in 
which Spencer was wont to indulge when his work was 
possible without frequent reference to notes. ‘Taking a 
cab or train to the outskirts of London, we would start 
briskly across the country by paths known to him from 
long familiarity; and, finding a grassy knoll or shady nook, 
he would recline with hands clasped behind his head and 
dictate for ten or fifteen minutes. Then up again for a 
brisk spurt of a mile or two, until another quiet spot 
tempted to physical relaxation and the expression of 
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thoughts that had crystallized during the walk. For these 
walks were generally silent ones, while ideas were taking 
shape. This was how parts of Ecclestastical Institu- 
tions were written, especially the last chapter entitled 
‘Religion: a Retrospect and Prospect.” 

The four essays constituting the volume Man versus 
the State, were dictated in the intervals between games 
of quoits which we used to play in a garden behind the old 
tavern William the Fourth, nearly opposite the gates of 
Kensal Green cemetery. Here Spencer paid a few shillings 
a week for the privilege of working in a beery-smelling 
room with sanded floor just off the tap room, and a piece 
of the garden behind in which to play quoits. This 
tavern was a hundred yards or so beyond the post mark- 
ing the four-mile circle from Charing Cross; and the first 
time we drove there, the cabman naturally charged the 
excess fare which the law allowed for passing beyond the 
four-mile limit. Spencer disputed the charge, saying that 
the driver ought to have notified us before passing the 
mile post; and Jehu, recognizing that an altercation pres- 
aged no fee, promptly took up the challenge. The wordy 
warfare that ensued requires the pen of a Dickens to re- 
port it faithfully. Even when angry, Spencer talked 
“like a book” in polysyllabics of Latin derivation; while 
Cabby had at command the rough Saxon eloquence of 
his kind. As the dispute waxed in vehemence, the quoits, 
which were new, fell from their paper wrapping under 
Spencer’s arm, and I rescued them from the gutter. 
Thereafter it was his habit to stop the cab a few feet 
before the fateful boundary was reached, greatly to the 
disgust of the cabman; and we walked the rest of the way, 
rejoicing that one of the extortionate fraternity had been 
disappointed in his expectations. After a time permis- 
sion was obtained to play in Kensington Palace Gardens, 
a tiny room in the gatekeeper’s lodge having been secured, 
for a small weekly sum, to work in during the intervals 
between our games of quoits, 
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At other times we have alternately worked and rowed 
in boats on a Scotch loch or along the Sussex shore. In 
Scotland we once played at fishing from a boat; but 
Spencer quickly tired of catching perch, which bit too freely 
and came in too tamely to afford sport for one accustomed 
to salmon. I remember that here he took out his pocket 
knife to give the wriggling fish its coup de grace, and he 
looked disgusted while doing it. The gaff promptly 
ended the struggles of the salmon I saw him hook; and 
doubtless his sportsman’s instinct was thus gratified 
without painfully violating his humanitarian impulses. 

One evening, while sitting over the fire which the 
Scotch evening chill made comfortable, and sipping glasses 
of hot toddy — the wee doch and doris that Harry Lauder 
has popularized — Spencer devised a new kind of knot 
to fasten the fish hook to his line — one that a single 
pull would untie whenever he wanted to change the fly. 
He handed it to me to duplicate if possible; and I sur- 
prised him by doing this at once. Answering his puzzled 
inquiries, I told him that I had learned the trick, and 
many others with string, from my father, who had been a 
weaver. “Ah! An illustration of specialization of func- 
tions!” was his gratified comment. 

He was ever thus alert to recognize such a posteriori 
proofs of his doctrines. At Brighton one day as we walked 
along the Esplanade, he suggested that we might take a 
run into the country, he on a tricycle and I on one of 
those old-fashioned bicycles with a high front wheel, 
on which, in those days, I was somewhat expert. As he 
proposed to go and hire these machines forthwith, I 
smilingly objected that we should be unpleasantly con- 
spicuous riding such machines in high silk hats and frock 
coats, such as we were both wearing in response to the 
absurd conventions of the day. Again there were com- 
ments on specialization, extending to the minor details 
of dress. But for my reluctance to attract the amused 
attention of passers-by, I believe Spencer would gladly 
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have seized the opportunity of displaying his independent 
spirit by riding a tricycle along the Brighton front in a 
tall silk hat and frock coat! 


At frequent intervals, as the Autobiography shows, 
Spencer absented himself from London, to visit friends 
in the country or to make short trips with some genial 
companion. On these occasions my own work consisted 
in gathering material to illustrate the arguments in forth- 
coming divisions of the Synthetic Philosophy; and, as a 
guide to research at the British Museum where most of 
my reading was done, I had a series of memoranda, which 
varied from time to time according to the character of 
the subjects to be investigated. For the essays contained 
in Man versus the State, old legal enactments, which 
had turned out disastrously, had to be hunted through 
scores of volumes of histories and parliamentary docu- 
ments, and proved an alternative kind of sport and one 
as fascinating as the other games we played. In collect- 
ing data for the Principles of Morality, I had a little 
book, now before me, in which a page is given to each of 
sundry moral or immoral attributes accompanying ad- 
vancing civilization. Here are examples of these pages, 
which vividly present methods of research by proxy, as 
well as the mechanics of book making of a certain kind. 


Excess and Abstinence in Food or Drink 


Primitive gluttony — its adaptation to conditions of irregular 
supplies of food. 

Rise of reprobation of over-eating, when and where and 
under what conditions. 

Over-drinking — considered as subject to no moral criticism; 
considered as applauded in certain times; considered as repro- 
bated; in relation to societies, habitats, classes, temporary states. 

Kindred data in respect of nervous stimulants of various 
kinds — the approval and disapproval of their use. 


Regard for Others’ Property 


Plundering of enemies held praiseworthy during high mili- 
tancy; plundering within the society honorable as marking 
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supremacy; theft praiseworthy if not discovered; respect for 
property rights increasing as the relation of contract grows; 
property rights of individuals as coming to be held sacred one 
against another; ditto as getting more and more sacred in rela- 
tion to the aggregate of individuals represented by the State; 
reprobation of injury to property. 


Obedience and Independence 


The idea and the sentiment of loyalty as growing with mil- 
itancy; the accompanying duty of submission, and viciousness 
of resistance. 

The idea and sentiment of independence as accompanying 
the growth of industrialism; the duty of asserting personal 
claims, with the contemptibleness of servility and the surrender 
of rights. 


There are numerous other pages under the headings of 
Labour and Rest; Revenge and Forgiveness; Courage 
and Cowardice; Endurance and Impatience of Pain, 
Cold, Hunger, &c.; Sexual desires Restricted or Unre- 
stricted; Regard for Others’ Lives; Regard for Others’ 
Liberty; Marital Duties; Parental Duties; Humanity; 
Generosity; Desire to Please, etc. 

Then come the general directions to be observed :— 


Note the end which injunctions have in view — divine ap- 
proval, — approval of a living superior, welfare of the com- 
munity, personal welfare, or a moral ideal. 

The facts to be gathered together under the foregoing heads 
should at the same time be noted in their relations primarily 
to types militant and industrial. 

They should also be considered in their relations to the char- 
acters ascribed to the god or gods, and the tacit implication as 
to what are considered virtues as possessed by him. 

Further, the ethical sentiments and ideas are to be con- 
sidered as being simply identical with the ideas of what the god 
or gods will, and contrariwise as being separate from, and in the 
course of time independent of, the ideas of what is willed by the 
gods. 

And in the same way they are to be considered as identical 
with the requirements of established law or custom, and again 
later as being independent of, and from time to time opposed to, 
human law and culture, with the effect of showing under both 
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these heads the rise and development of the ethical ideas and 
sentiments as independent of the religious and political. 

It may be also noted so far as can be, that this rise of the 
ethical ideas and sentiments into independence of authority, 
theological and political, is a concomitant of industrial progress. 

Attention may also be paid to the relationship which exists 
between the rise of ethical ideas into precision and the growth 
of intelligence and especially scientific intelligence. 


Then follow suggestions as to the sources from which 
these facts are to be gathered: the Zendavesta; the Veddas; 


the Egyptian Book of the Dead; histories of the Maha- 


barata; the Sacred Books of the Chinese; collections of 
proverbs belonging to different races; an Ethical An- 
thology by Moncure D. Conway; Grote’s Greece; Gib- 
bon’s Rome; Lecky’s European Morals, etc., etc. 


“These” concludes Spencer, “sufficiently indicate the scope 
of the inquiry, and you will be able to fill in the details of it more 
fully than I can.” 

Spencer used to say that he always spelt “‘compliment” 
with an “‘e” — meaning “that which is due,” which gives 
a double value to the compliment implied in the closing 
sentence of this long quotation. 


Much has been said and written concerning the value of 
the Spencerian doctrine as a basis of religion; and the 
question was well debated at the time of the famous con- 


troversy between Frederick Harrison and Herbert Spencer 


in 1884. At that time Spencer was in unusually poor 
health, and perhaps did not make so notable a fight as 
he might otherwise have done. Still the noise of it was 
heard around the world. His first contributions to the 
controversy were made from Brighton, where we used to 


take long walks over the downs, occasionally resting on 
some grassy bank to write a few paragraphs. The later 
ones were written in intervals between our games of quoits 
in Kensington Palace Gardens. 

The immediate cause of the controversy — which, 


besides Frederick Harrison, the high priest of Positivism, 
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involved Sir James Stephen, one of England’s most noted 
jurists, Mr. Wilfred Ward, an ardent Catholic, Count 
Goblet d’Alviella in France, and started an infinity of 
minor polemics throughout England and America, and 
extending also to Germany and Italy — was the chapter 
previously referred to, entitled “Religion: a Retrospect 
and Prospect,” now included in the division “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Institutions” in the Principles of Sociology. This 
short essay of a dozen pages was dictated to me during our 
strolls about Cassiobury Park, a delightful rural spot 
within easy distance of our workroom in Bayswater. It 
was written in a week, and formed the capstone of the 
elaborate edifice which had taken more than thirty years to 
build. It is perhaps to be considered the most important 
part of the Synthetic Philosophy, containing as it does 


the first presentation of the evolutionist creed by one 
authorized to make it. It was simultaneously published 
in London, New York, Paris, Berlin, Milan, St. Peters- 
burg, Budapest, Calcutta, and a week or two later, in 
Australia, New Zealand and Japan —in Japanese. The 


special effort taken to obtain simultaneous publication 


throughout the world is an indication of the high impor- 
tance Spencer attached to this short statement of evolu- 
tionary belief. Now that they are dead, I may say that 
Professors Tyndall and Huxley both read it in proof, 
and subscribed to its doctrine. 


Count Goblet d’Alviella thus speaks of this important 
part of Spencer’s work in its relation to current religious 
beliefs: 


The last word of Evolution agrees with the definitions of 
the most refined theologists, which, transcending vulgar sym- 
bolism, have constantly recognized God in the double character 
of reality and incomprehensibility. We may add that, before 
becoming the scientific faith of Spencer, Huxley, and even of 
Haeckel, this religious conception has sufficed for men of the 
highest mind and the most pious imagination, such as Gior- 
dano Bruno, Spinoza, Kant, Goethe, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
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Carlyle, Emerson, and even M. Renan. It can lead not to re- 
ligion only but to mysticism. 


And then Count d’Alviella cites a passage from a 
Hindoo mystic: 

For the true Yogui, forms become informal, the informal 
takes form. Mind discovers itself in matter, matter forms itself 
in mind. In the glorious sun is revealed the glory of glories. 
In the serene moon mind imbibes of all serenities. In the rever- 
beration of the thunder is the voice of the Lord which makes 
itself heard afar. All things are full of Him. Open your eyes, 
behold, He is without; shut them, He is found within. 


This reads like a paraphrase of one of the Psalms of 
David: “Yet,” contends Count D’Alviella, “‘there is not a 
word in these exalted conceptions in contradiction with 
the religious conceptions of Mr. Spencer.” 

In this aspect the Synthetic Philosophy becomes a 
glorified pantheism. But it is not only a transfiguration 
of nature; it is also an exaltation of theology; for it teaches 
the universal fatherhood of God, and the universal brother- 
hood of man — aye, and of all sentient creation. It is as 
far removed from materialism as is the Song of Solomon, 
or the teachings of St. Paul. The Power that holds the 
planets in their courses and gives the lily its fragrance; 
that guides the rush of a comet and directs the movement 
that in ten thousand years produces a microscopic crystal; 
that has sprinkled the universe with star-dust and put 
three thousand lenses in an insect’s eye; that has given the 
sun its fire, and the glow-worm its lamp, is the same Power 
—call it God, the All Father, the Ultimate Reality, the 
Great Unknown, the Absolute — which wells up in con- 
sciousness, inspires our Shakespeares and Miltons, breathes 
through every living soul, and is behind every impulse for 
good. Not in the material world alone is its presence 
everywhere seen and felt; it is manifest in the growth of 
intellect no less than in the rising sap of every grass- 
blade; in the voice of conscience as in the song of birds; 
in the beauty of charity and all kindly sentiment as in the 
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verdure of awakening spring; in the glow of the poet’s 
fancy as well as in the pink and gold of the sunset sky. 
To give a scientific basis to this sort of belief is what 
Spencer has done; and it is this which above all the bril- 
liant details of his great Cosmogony entitles him to the 
everlasting gratitude and veneration of mankind. 


Considered in his personal relations to those about him 
Spencer was a delightful associate. When his health rose 
the least above his normal low average, he was bright, 
cheerful and responsive to all calls for sympathetic under- 
standing. Although I never heard him make a joke 
or indulge in any light badinage, he had the sunniest 
laugh I ever heard; and his voice was full of rich sweet in- 
flections. His indignation was easily aroused, however, as 
we have seen in the case of the extortionate cabman. The 
current belief of the omnipotence of legislators which finds 
expression in the saying: “A law ought to be passed” to 
remedy this or that inconvenience or wrong, never failed 
to produce an explosion of protest. 

His physical aspect was striking, if not imposing; and 
people seeing him in the street frequently turned round to 
look at him again. He was above the average height — 
about five feet ten, of slender build and easy carriage. 
His features were regular, though the upper lip would seem 
unduly large but for the strength displayed by the mouth 
—a characteristic emphasized by the absence of beard 
or mustache, though he wore short side whiskers. The 
eyes were gray and somewhat small, but piercing in their 
brightness. Yet they have been reported as large and 
brown. That impression of size must have been due to 
their effectiveness, and as to color, it has been said that 
the color of some eyes, especially those of geniuses, varies 
with the direction of the light and the position of the 
spectator. One friend remembers them vividly as brown. 
The frontal region was shaped like Shakespeare’s as seen 
in the Stratford bust. A line drawn from the highest 
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point of the head to the dent between the eyes on his 
photograph equals in length the rest of the face. The 
forehead proper is equal in length to the nose and upper 
lip, which as I have said was unusually long. According 
to the canons of art, such a face is full of defects. So much 
the worse for the canons of art: for no one could look into 
that face without seeing great beauty of an order which 
defies the tape-measure and compass. 

His dress never varied. It was of the fashion of 1860: 
Prince Albert coat, open vest and a modified stock. In 
winter he added an Inverness cape... 

Spencer never married. During the period of life when 
marriage might perhaps have come to him, his financial 
condition made it impracticable. When he broke down 
in 1855 he was especially warned against living alone; so 
he took up his abode either with a family or in a boarding 
house. While I was with him he lived in Bayswater, and 
within easy reach of his rooms he rented a study and an 
adjoining bedroom, which served as my own lodgings. 
Here he worked in the morning from ten until one. After 
lunch he went to the Atheneum Club and glanced through 
the new books, avoiding as far as possible any prolonged 
talk. There he spent most of his evenings, occasionally 
going to the theatre or making a short call on a friend. 
His whole life was practically given up to his work. 


From America came not only the promptest recognition 
of his genius, but the greatest amount of sympathy with 
his views. Many applications of his theories have been 
made to practical ends in this country, often in directions 
where least expected. Unfortunately, however, lawmakers 
have been the last to recognize the value of his teachings, 
and legal empiricism still presides in our legislative halls. 


During our long association we never had a serious dif- 
ference — a circumstance entirely due to his forbearance; 
for I had all the assurance of youth, and never hesitated 
to express dissent from opinions that I did not agree with. 
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But his sense of justice was never offended by an inde- 
pendent spirit. Indeed, the individuality which was so 
marked a trait in himself seemed gratified to find kindred; 
but it had always to justify itself by reasons. For ex- 
ample, he once dictated to me a sentence to the effect 
that, in opposition to their past functions, the London 
guilds now exist but “for the benefit of their own mem- 
bers.” I did not correctly hear the expression, and wrote 
“‘eratification” instead of “benefit.” When he came to 
revise the manuscript he observed the difference, and 
drawing my attention to it said that the context ought 
to have indicated that “benefit” was the word intended. 
I ventured to say that I did not see any “benefit” which 
members derived from their guilds. 

“But don’t you know that it is very difficult to get into 
a guild, and it is considered an honor to belong to one?” 

““Yes,”’ I replied with cool assurance; “‘but that implies 
no benefit. They eat and drink to a prodigious extent, 
but properly speaking that cannot be considered more 
than a gratification.” 

He thought a few seconds, and allowed the expression 
to stand as I had written it. The passage occurs in Po- 
litical Institutions. 

Here I am reminded of a curious mistake in spelling 
which can be found in several places in this book. By 
some mental aberration I continuously transposed the 
second and third letters in the word “Aryan”; and al- 
though the chapters were published serially as essays in 
a monthly review, where they were read by hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of readers, the mis-spelt word re- 
appeared as “Ayran” throughout the book when finally 
printed. And this despite the readings of proofs, revises 
and re-revises by Spencer, by myself and by the printer’s 
professional readers. Only when a critic commented on 
the singularity did any one of us notice it, some weeks 
after final publication. As the pages had been stereo- 
typed, the error was allowed to stand! 
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Concerning Spencer’s visit to America a whole paper 
might be written and much of interest and value reported. 
Here is space only for the briefest reference to it. 

He greatly enjoyed the samples of American journalistic 
ingenuity with which the reporters covered their chagrin 
at not being able to interview him. For on his arrival 
he vanished with such abruptness that the newspapers 
were able at the same time to announce “‘ Mr. Spencer’s ar- 
rival and disappearance.” He was registered at hotels 
simply as “Mr. Lott’s friend;” so the reporters inter- 
viewed each other with surprising effect. ‘“‘He subsists 
entirely on dry toast and sardines” was the contribution 
of one. Another wrote, “He is accustomed to carrying 
around with him a bag of hops, which when placed under 
his head has a soporific effect; and on Saturday when he 
arrived at the Bellview Hotel in a cab, he had the hop- 
bag inside with him and carried it under his arm into the 
hotel.” Another alleged interview, fully a column long, 
was in this strain: — 

“Yesterday, when Dr. Youmans, editor of the Popular 
Science Monthly, welcomed Mr. Herbert Spencer on ar- 
rival at New York on the Servia, the following conversa- 
tion took place after the friends had warmly greeted 
each other: 

“The Doctor: My dear Master, how did you enjoy that 
unceasing redistribution of matter and motion, which was 
brought about by the conveyance of your homogeneity 
across that condensation of the primordial nebulosity, 
which men have come to denominate the Atlantic ocean? 

“Mr. Spencer: My dear disciple, not to occasion any 
disagreement between the objective order of phenomena 
and the subjective order of thought, I must say that upon 
the ultimate congeries of ultimate atoms the predominant 
disintegration of matter occasioned a dissipation of mo- 
tion in my abdominal viscera which, though it was oc- 
casioned by the environment, was excessively disagree- 
able to the ganglionic interiority, and produced such an 
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abominable cephalagia that the coherent aggregate of 
sensations was far different from hedonic.” 

And so on for a column or more. 

This sort of blague ceased the moment Spencer allowed 
Professor Youmans to interview him and send the inter- 
view broadcast to the papers. This famous interview 
will not have been forgotten. It was characterized by the 
New York Tribune as “one of the most profound esti- 
mates of the tendencies of republican institutions in the 
United States which have ever been formed.” It ought 
to be in the hands of every American boy to-day. 

The only other opportunity Spencer had of addressing 
the American people was at the banquet which was tend- 
ered him at Delmonico’s. His speech was a protest against 
a form of intemperance which is particularly prevalent 
here: the intemperance of work. ‘We have had some- 
what too much of the gospel of work,” he said. “It is time 
to preach the gospel of relaxation.” 

It was on this occasion that the greatest pulpit orator 
of America paid a tribute such as none but Henry Ward 
Beecher could utter, and such as none but Herbert Spencer 
could so fittingly receive; and he closed it with the follow- 
ing beautiful exordium: 

“May He who holds the storm in His hand be gracious 
to you, sir. May you find on the other side all those con- 
ditions of health and comfort which shall enable you to 
complete the great work, greater than any other man in 
this age has ever attempted. May you live long to hear 
from this continent and from that other, an unbroken 
testimony to the service which you have done for human- 
ity; and thus, if you are not outwardly crowned, you have 
an invisible crown in your heart that will carry comfort 
to death. And I will greet you beyond!” 

James Howarp Bripce. 





WILL THE WAGE SYSTEM LAST? 
I 


E are often told that men’s political and economic 

theories are nothing more than attempts to state 
or explain social conditions as they exist at the time being; 
that theories change with changing conditions, and that 
a change in facts always precedes a change in theory. 
This is doubtless true to a large extent. Just as in the 
realm of physical science the hypothesis or theory which, 
when sufficiently verified, becomes a “natural law” 
is only our formulation of what has been observed uni- 
formly to happen, so in the field of social relations any 
general theory or law is a statement of what transpires 
with regularity under a given set of conditions. 

From this premise there is frequently drawn the corol- 
lary that since today’s theories are the result of today’s 
facts they can therefore have no causative relation to 
the facts of tomorrow, and that accordingly political 
and economic theories have only academic interest, 
serving to explain to the inquiring mind the course of 
events which move on by their own momentum, but 
having no bearing upon what that course shall be. This 
doctrine is profoundly false. It ignores the fundamental 
distinction between the physical and social sciences, 
which is that the unit particles in the field of social phe- 
nomena are, in some sense, self-governing, which we 
do not grant to atoms or molecules. All strictly social 
phenomena, therefore — all the things which differentiate 
a human society from an unintelligent organism, a coral 
reef, or a pack of wolves—arise from the willed acts 
of human beings. Every volitional act, in turn, of an 
individual arises from a belief, and the volitional acts 
of groups of individuals are the direct results of a con- 
sensus of beliefs which we call a social theory. 
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So true is this that Norman Angell, the keenness of 
whose political insight the war has amply demonstrated, 
takes as the text of one of his most significant chapters 
the statement by another author that “Not the facts, 
but men’s opinions about the facts, are what matter.” 
Men act in the light of what they think about the facts. 
That their thoughts may be entirely unsound and un- 
warranted by the facts makes no difference. To be sure, 
to the extent that men are intelligent, and can learn by 
experience, their beliefs and theories are eventually 
checked up against the facts, and corrected. But the 
process takes a long time and is always far from complete. 
At any given time the course of social evolution is con- 
trolled and directed very largely by beliefs which, though 
widely held, are erroneous. 

History, ancient and modern, furnishes a multiplicity 
of verifications of this truth. Two examples will suf- 
fice. For countless centuries it was believed in the most 
civilized countries that severe punishments, particularly 
if publicly administered, would act as a deterrent to 
crime. Henry VIII of England was a firm devotee of 
this theory, with the result that 72,000 persons were 
hanged in the course of his reign. A remarkable passage 
from a letter of instructions to one of his Dukes makes 
it clear that his severity was supported by his belief 
that disloyalty would be reduced thereby. This belief 
has been one of the hardest for men to abandon. If 
crime failed to decrease under a certain set of laws it was 
assumed that the punishment was not severe enough, 
and the penalties were increased. Within a few months 
from this writing, a convict was hanged in a Chicago 
prison in the sight of the rest of the prisoners, in the 
belief that it would tend to make them “lead better 
lives.” The most advanced theory of today is that 
severe punishments, especially if publicly executed, 
tend to increase crime. Assuming that this new theory 
represents the facts, its acceptance today will lead to a 
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sounder and more humane procedure in the future, 
though it cannot restore the lives of the hundreds of 
thousands of victims of the old mistaken theory. 

For a hundred years and more myriads of immigrants 
from Europe have braved hardship, privation, and un- 


certainty to cross the Atlantic and take up residence 


on the North American continent. This great social 
phenomenon — the most spectacular population move- 
ment of all time — has rested entirely on human belief, 
the belief that in the new world the immigrant would 
find increased happiness, prosperity, or contentment. 
In countless cases this belief was substantiated by subse- 
quent facts. In thousands of other cases the belief was 
erroneous, resting upon the glowing delineations of the 
steamship agents rather than upon truth. But in every 
case it was the belief, not the accuracy or falsity of the 
belief, that determined conduct, and gave its character 
to this stupendous movement. In the meantime, the 
people of the United States as a whole, though warned 
by an occasional protesting voice, have acted upon the 
theory that there was a magical potency in American 
life which was taking these aliens and smoothly and 
efficiently transforming them and absorbing them into 


the body politic, after the figure of the melting pot. 
This theory dominated our policy for many decades, 
and it took the great cataclysm of the war to reveal even 
to “the wayfaring man, though a fool” how thoroughly 
out of conformity to the facts it was. Now we have 
swung around, and are trying to avert the consequences 
of a mistaken theory by the harsh and drastic expedient 
of wholesale deportations. We believe that this will help 
to remedy the situation. Time may prove that we are 
wrong. But until it does, we can only act upon what 


seems the best theory. 

Herein lies the great danger of democracy. In the 
days of Henry VIII the beliefs of one man were the im- 
portant thing. In every oligarchy the theories of a few 
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determine events. But the safety of a democracy demands 
the most unflagging zeal for the universal dissemination 
of correct political theories, and the universal recognition 
of the necessity of constantly checking up the theories, 
however fondly cherished and widely accepted, against 
the ever changing conditions of a dynamic society. This 
is something that men hate to do. Having once worked 


out a theory which satisfactorily explains the facts of 
a given epoch, they are reluctant to abandon it, and 
when it becomes evident that facts are changing so as 
to undermine the theory, there is a tendency to resent 
the change, and to attempt to prevent the alterations 
in fact for the sake of preserving the theory. This is a 


highly dangerous procedure. For a social theory tena- 
ciously held after the conditions which justified it have 
disappeared may retard progress indefinitely and may 
transform a smooth, orderly process of evolution into a 
bitter and catastrophic upheaval. 


II 


Of all the social sciences, probably economics is con- 
sidered, and rightly, to have approached most closely 
the exactitude and fixity of the physical sciences. We 
are accustomed to think of the law of supply and demand 
as immutable and absolute, like the laws of gravitation 
or chemical affinity. Thus a writer in a recent number 
of The Unpartizan Review: “Sentiment is as helpless 
in the presence of economic forces as it is in the presence 
of the law of gravitation.” Of course every student of 


economics recognizes that many of the economic theories 
of the past were mistaken and have had to be corrected; 
he may even admit that the best theories of the present 
may need to be modified and amended in the light of 
farther facts. But most of us are inclined to assume 


that back of our human formulation of economic laws 


there are eternal verities in which we can place the same 
confidence that we do in the basic forces of the physical 
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universe. It is a wholesome thing to realize that this 
assumption, if true at all, is true only to a limited extent. 
The laws of economics must be regarded as tentative and 
transitory, not only because it is exceedingly difficult to 
study economic facts by strictly scientific methods, but 
because the facts themselves — the volitional wealth- 
seeking activities of human beings — are subject to un- 
predictable changes. Of course the only economic 
theories that have any influence worth considering are 
of the type already described — a consensus of belief or 
group opinion — not the kind that some individual works 
out by the armchair method. 

For instance, one of the stock arguments against 
socialism as an economic system has always been that 
with the removal of the motive of financial self-interest 
production would suffer from the lack of an ade- 
quate incentive. But the war showed us that under 
favorable conditions the desire for public service, at 
least when coupled with the need of self-defense, will 
drive men to more arduous and efficient efforts than the 
lure of wealth. Until we can be positive that the motive 
of public service can never become generally operative 
under peace conditions, this argument against socialism 
is not conclusive, though perhaps such an outcome, 
even as a possibility, is too far in the future to justify 
practical interest. Again, it is a startling but incontest- 
able fact that if the simplest principles of Christianity — 
“‘whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them,” “thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” “it is more blessed to give than to receive” — 
should ever be generally accepted (a thing which, how- 
ever improbable, we are not yet ready to admit unthink- 
able) every economics textbook in use would have to 
be thrown into the waste-basket. Our whole economic 
theory is based on the assumption (safe enough, indeed, 
for all present action) that men will not do unto others 
as they would be done by, that they do not love their 
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neighbors as themselves, and that it is more blessed to 
receive than to give. 

It is hard for us to visualize a state of society where 
the interest of others would have as much weight in 
determining conduct as our own interest. Yet it is 
doubtful whether a development of human sympathy 
which would be sufficient to overthrow all the laws of 
supply and demand would require any greater progress 
in altruism than has actually transpired in the last three 
or four centuries as represented by the general human- 
itarian movement. 

In these days of flux and transformation, therefore, 
it is highly important to recognize that even those eco- 
nomic theories which have been regarded as most funda- 
mental are really only relative, that the bases upon which 
they rest are at least conceivably susceptible of change. 
Yet it is plain enough that a quick adaptation of theories 
to fit changing conditions is the surest guarantee of 
peaceful progress and preventive of violent cataclysm, 
while premature changes are fatally obstructive. This 
is particularly true in the matter of the relation of labor 
to the other factors of production, which is one of the 
fundamental features of economic life, and one of the 
problems upon which economists have expended an 
untold amount of study. With labor disturbances on 
every hand, and wages problems thrusting themselves 
forward from every angle, it is well worth while to review 
the different wage theories which have commanded 
attention in the last one hundred years and particularly 
that which eventually dominated thought and practice 
down to the present time. 


It 


As an aid to achieving a suitable state of mind for 
studying wage theories it is well to remember that our 
present wage system, as a dominant industrial relation, 
is only a few generations old — a mere instant in the 
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great span of human experience. It is of course impossible 
to fix an exact date for its commencement. It is sufficient 
to recognize that it has come into existence since the 
system of serfdom, which furnishes many contrasts to 
show how completely new the wage system is. The 
greatest contrast obviously is that between status and 
contract, but there are several other features which, 
individually or collectively, set the wage system entirely 
apart from any preceding industrial expedient. 

The wage system, concisely stated, is one whereby 
the majority of the workers in gainful pursuits participate 
in production solely by their labor, which is sold to 
other parties, at terms fixed by a free contract, to be 
expended upon materials belonging to other parties, 
for the purpose of producing a product which at no time 
belongs either wholly or in part to the laborer, and over 
the processes of producing and disposing of which he 
has no control. Labor has about the same relation to 
the product as the coal thrown into the furnace of the 
power plant, or the lubricant poured into the oil-cups. 

We are all inclined to feel that the institutions and 
social forms of our own day are the ultimate and final 
product of evolution. We admit, of course, that some 
amendments and reforms may come, but it is hard for 
us to realize, however assiduously we study history, 
that in a few generations many of our stable and cher- 
ished institutions may be supplanted by other forms 
as far removed from the present as the modern marriage 
procedure is from wife purchase or wife capture, or as 
far as democracy is from the absolute rule of divinely 
authorized monarchs. The great difficulty is to conceive 
of the coming of something the features of which we 
cannot predict. The feudal lords of the middle ages 
could not have predicted the modern wage system any 
more than the slave-owning landlords of Rome could 
have foreseen the feudal system. The fact that we of 
the present generation, thoroughly inoculated as we are 
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with the individualistic-capitalistic system of the nine- 
teenth century, cannot depict another system which 
will not only be different, but which will approach more 
nearly to the ideal of human justice, is no proof that 
such a system will not come. In point of fact, in accord- 
ance with the law of the accelerating rate of human 
evolution, changes of a given magnitude occur in ever 
shorter periods of time as the world rolls on. 

Not only do the forms of today come to be looked 
upon as stable and unchangeable but they acquire a 
certain moral quality, so that those who predict (not to 
say advocate) a new order are looked upon as the enemies 
of society. This is very curiously illustrated by the 
extraordinary amount and variety of confusion which 
exists with reference to the various forms of radicalism 
which are rampant today, whereby one who advocates 
the nationalization of natural monopolies is classed with 
anarchists, and one who proposes to give women, married 
or single, equal financial responsibility with men is con- 
signed to the same category as the advocate of free 
love. Any newspaper picked up at random will afford 
illustrations of the prevailing practice of classing one who 
advocates a different system of property rights as an 
enemy of the government. For example, an editorial 
in the New York Times, entitled ‘“‘Enemies of the Re- 
public,” contains this sentence, “A gentleman who 
believes in ‘the nationalization of railroads, coal mines, 
and perhaps other public utilities,’ naturally shudders 
at deportations and has no sympathy with ‘the anti- 
radical policies’ of Attorney General Palmer.” It would 
be a tremendous shock to a good many people to be 
confronted with the proposition that socialism, as an 
economic system, whether desirable or not, probably 
could be completely installed in the United States with- 
out altering a single important feature of the machinery 
of government. 

The wage theories of the past, present, and future, 
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therefore, can be adequately considered only by realizing 
that they are nothing more than explanations of the 
basis of remuneration of labor, and have to do with 
morals or governmental forms only as all social institutions 
have a certain interrelationship. 


IV 


In conformity with the facts, all the important wage 
theories of the nineteenth century started with the 
assumption that labor, or the laborer, is paid for his con- 
tribution out of funds belonging to sorhe other individual 
or group of individuals. ‘This relation has been variously 
expressed by saying that wages represent advances made 
to the laborer by the capitalist to enable the former to 
live while the process of production is being carried on, 
or as the return to the laborer of his share of the product. 
A complete wage theory must explain not only why wages 
must be paid, but how they come to be fixed at a certain 
amount. It is to this latter problem that economists 
have devoted most of their attention. 

The wage theories which have predominated in economic 
thought from the beginning of the Industrial Revolution 
down to the present are four in number. The distinctive 
feature of each can be grasped without any undue di- 
gression into abstract theory or intricate analysis. The 
first to demand attention is the so-called “iron law” of 
wages, which held that general wages tend to be fixed 
at the minimum point necessary to enable the laborer 
to maintain himself in a reasonable degree of economic 
efficiency and rear a family to supply the laborers of 
the next generation. This was obviously a pessimistic 
theory, which harmonized well with the prevailing con- 
ception of economics as the “dismal science,” and both 
rested upon and supported the Malthusian doctrine of 
population which was its contemporary. It also fitted 
in well with the social and economic conditions of the 
early nineteenth century. 
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The “iron law” was abandoned partly because it was 
visibly not absolutely true, there being at all times numer- 
ous laborers’ families who were not living on the bare 
margin of subsistence, and partly, in all probability, 
because people did not wish to believe anything so horrible. 
It was succeeded by the “wage-fund” theory, which 
held that at the beginning of each year or season of pro- 
duction, the employers set aside a certain proportion 
of their capital to be paid as wages during the ensuing 
period. ‘The amount of wages which each laborer re- 
ceived was the quotient derived by dividing the amount 
of money by the number of laborers. Increases in wages 
were thus made to depend on the increase of capital, and 
the limitation of population. This doctrine was very grate- 
ful to the capitalists, as it gave the credit for all positive 
progress to them through the accumulation of capital, 
and enabled them to answer complaints about low wages 
by saying that it was the laborer’s own fault for having 
too many children. After long and heated discussion 
this theory was finally abandoned, because it had no 
real resemblance to the facts—no employer actually 
being in the habit of setting aside a certain amount of 
money for wages at the beginning of the year, or even 
determining in advance how much he intended to pay in 
wages during the year. 

It was supplanted by the “productivity” theory, 
which maintained that wages are the return to labor of 
that part of the product which it has actually created, 
or in its most developed form, “‘wages are the discounted 
marginal product of labor.” This was a very optimistic 
theory, corresponding to the improved conditions of 
labor, and particularly acceptable to the capitalist be- 
cause it gave the laborer to understand that he was get- 
ting all he deserved, and that the only way to get more 
was to work harder and produce more. But in time this 
theory, like its predecessors, has weakened before the 
attacks of its critics because it cannot stand up beside 
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the facts. There is nothing in this theory to show why 
wages differ so widely in a given industry in a given dis- 
trict, or why, as the result of a strike, wages may rise 
fifty per cent without any change in the price of the prod- 
uct, or why equally efficient women workers receive 
only half or two-thirds as much as men. It is, in truth, 
an ex post facto argument, one that begs the question. 
In the complicated processes of modern production 
no one has ever attempted to demonstrate what the 
actual contribution of each laborer is. It is sheer assump- 
tion that the laborer gets his contribution back, and from 
that assumption a deduction that what he contributes 
determines how much he gets. 

Every widely accepted economic theory is almost 
certain to contain an element of truth, and to have a 
certain relation to the facts upon which it is supposed 
to rest. None of them is made out of whole cloth. Thus 
the theory which, beyond all question, best explains 
the amount of actual wages — the “bargain” theory — 
takes something from each of the others, particularly 
the “iron law” and the “productivity” theory. These 
two theories are very illuminating if considered not as 
complete explanations of wages, but merely as stating 
respectively the minimum and maximum limits between 
which wages must necessarily range. It is clear that 
over a long period of time wages cannot fall below the 
minimum of subsistence, else the number of laborers 
would decline and the competition for those who remained 


would raise their wages. It is equally clear that capital- 
ists cannot continuously return to laborers more than 
their product, for this would bankrupt industry. But 
between the limits fixed by the “iron law” and the 


“productivity” theory there is an area of undefined 


extent over which wages range in response to factors 
not accounted for by any of the older theories. Within 
these two extremes the amount which is paid for any 


unit of labor is the result of a genuine bargain, just as 
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in the case of any other commodity, except that the 
market conditions are more varied and imponderable 
than in the case of any other commodity, involving all 
sorts of conditions of intelligence, foresight, knowledge, 
need, sympathy, personal relations, venturesomeness, 
and everything else which goes to make up an individual’s 
economic situation. This is the theory to which any 
practical employer would subscribe. He knows that 
he buys his labor just as he buys his coal, or his oil, or 
his raw materials. 

The laborers have always fought against the bargain 
theory of wages. They have vigorously objected to 
considering labor a commodity, and court decisions have 
been invoked to establish the point. They have insisted 
that a man should receive some especial consideration 
from the fact of his being a man, and that his productive 
capacity should not be thrown into the open market 
like so much inert matter. But these protestations 
have been of no avail. Whatever the economists might 
have been deciding as to theory, we have in practice 
said to the laborer, “You are worth just what we can 
get you for. Your capacity is subject to economic laws 
just like any other element in production. Your standard 
of living, the size of your family, your hopes and ideals 
have nothing to do with it. Your value is strictly a scar- 
city value, and you may expect to be paid just what 
your place can be filled for and no more.” Departures 
from this procedure, which in all candor have occurred 
in countless thousands of cases, are merely deviations 
from the theory indulged in by individual employers 
who choose to be actuated by other principles than 
economic law. And any employer who habitually pays 
more than the accepted market rate of wages is almost 


certain to incur the enmity and condemnation of his 
class. This is particularly true in the case of domestic 
service, where the relations of serfdom still survive to 


a marked extent. Mrs. Jones, who is clever enough to 
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secure a maid for a dollar less than her neighbors wins 
the admiration and envy of those neighbors, while Mrs. 


Brown, who pays her maid a dollar more than the current 


rate gets herself disliked. The characteristic attitude 
of the orthodox nineteenth century school of economics 
was forcibly expressed by one of its most brilliant spokes- 


men, William Graham Sumner, in the contemptuous 


scorn which he directed against the very idea of a “Men- 
schenwurdiges Dasein.” 


V 
The modern industrial unrest signalizes labor’s eventual 


acceptance of the bargain theory as the correct inter- 


pretation of the actual facts of the remuneration of labor 
during the nineteenth century, and _ simultaneously 
registers a protest against those facts. This protest 


takes two forms. In its first form, labor accepts the 


bargain theory unreservedly and proposes to carry it 


to its logical application. Labor’s reply is, in effect, 
“Very well, if we are worth just what we can be got for, 
we will proceed to show yeu just how high that figure 


may be raised. If wages are to be fixed by an unyield- 


ing competition, we will carry our end of that competition 


to the limit.” This form of protest is represented by 
the trade union movement. Having been taught by 
long and bitter experience how unequal are the terms 
of the wage bargain when the laborer dickers as an in- 


dividual with the employer, laborers have learned to 


combine, and are only beginning to learn how great is 
their power if the combination can be: perfected. 

It must be confessed that labor has been a thorough, 
though perhaps slow, student in the school of economic 


bargaining. The devices and expedients which it has 
developed are appalling in their devilish ingenuity. And 
the moral indignation expressed by many people with 


respect to the consciencelessness and general depravity 
of modern labor is, even while justified, grimly amusing. 
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We are told that “ this overweening greed, this limitation 
of product, this insatiate desire for advancement, this 


indifference to the profits of industry are intolerably 


unsocial.” ‘To be sure they are. But so were many of 
the methods of capital from which labor learned the 
lessons which it is now putting into application. All’s 


fair in war. 


The second form of protest is represented by the ex- 


tremely radical economic doctrines that there can be 
no satisfactory economic conditions as long as one class 
of producers is paid by another class of producers, in 


other words, as long as the relation of master and serv- 


ant persists in the economic field. “Wage-slavery must 
go.”” Some form of codperation must be devised whereby 
the two basic factors of production, capital (including 
land) and labor, shall be on terms of perfect equality. 


Of course there is also the ultra radical element, repre- 
sented by Syndicalism and the I. W. W., which demands 


a complete reversal, and the placing of all power in the 
hands of labor as a class. The actual course of events, 
however, is almost always found in the mean, not in 


the extremes, and the Syndicalist ideal is no more likely 


to be realized in the future than is the individualistic- 
capitalistic system to be perpetuated. 

All indications point to the conclusion that the days 
of the old bargain system of wages and the facts that 
permitted it are numbered. For reasons which it is not 


necessary to enumerate labor has acquired a solidarity, 


a power, and a self-conscious strength which will never 
permit of the restoration of the old conditions of bar- 
gaining. The pious protestations that the interests of 
capital and labor are identical are now recognized for the 


pitiful fallacies that they are. Any one who gets the 
least insight into the economic system of the past cen- 
tury knows that the interests of capital and labor are 


diametrically opposed, and always must be as long as 
that system persists. Of course in a general and rather 
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remote way both capital and labor are interested that 
production should be as ample as possible. But the 
direct and immediate problem is how much of a product 
that belongs to one party the other party can secure 
as his remuneration. This is the thing that vitally con- 
cerns the laborer. He will take his chances on there 
always being product enough to pay him any wage which 
he may be able to extort from his employer. 

There can be little question that at the present time 
labor is more unscrupulous, selfish, reckless, irresponsible, 
and generally unsocial than capital. What else is to be 
expected from labor’s training and opportunities — es- 
pecially when it has its innings. The one who has the 
upper hand can afford to be arrogant. And on the other 
hand, there is no more significant sign of the times than 
the eagerness of capital, grown most conspicuous within 
the past half dozen years, to placate and win public 
opinion. : 

As long as A hires B to help produce a product which 
belongs to A, there will always be an opposition of interest 
between the two as to how much of the product is to be 
turned over to B as his compensation. When the con- 
flict is multiplied into nation-wide production, it becomes 
a matter of such stupendous proportions and such un- 
mitigated evils that the general public, the party of ulti- 
mate interest, cannot tolerate its indefinite continuance. 
The bargain system of wages under the conditions of the 
nineteenth century was intolerable because the terms 
of the conflict were so unequal. The gains of labor dur- 
ing that century are perhaps to be credited as much to 
humanitarian violations of supposed economic law as 
to the capacity of labor to win things for itself under 
the operation of that law. The bargain system of wages 
in the twentieth century is also intolerable, but because 
the parties have become so nearly equal in power that 
the general public suffers from the fierceness of the un- 
ending strife. One of the penalties we must pay for 
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political democracy is the abandonment of industrial 
autocracy. We cannot give the great mass of the people 
education, free thought, free speech, free assemblage, 
and a free press, and expect them to remain contentedly 
in a state of economic subordination. 


VI 


What the solution will be no one can predict with cer- 
tainty. Those who are concerned that the transition 
should be by orderly evolution rather than by revolution, 
and who have the intelligence to help direct social cur- 
rents should devote themselves soberly to working out 
a system which will both harmonize with the new eco- 
nomic forms which are most likely to arise, and which 
will help those forms to come into being by preparing 
the general public to understand and accept them. 

There seem to be two main possibilities, either some 
method of actually evaluating the contribution of each 
laborer so that the return in wages may be demonstrably 
equitable, or else some entirely new system of relation- 
ship between capital and labor. The former problem 
seems almost incapable of solution. Modern production 
is so complicated and infinitesimally subdivided, that 
while each minute operation is absolutely essential to 
the whole, it is impossible to determine its relative im- 
portance and value. Even in so relatively simple a matter 
as the making of ready-made clothes the process is broken 
up into standardized operations. One man spends all 
his time making lapels, another pocket flaps, another 
buttonholes, etc. Who can say what part of the value 
of a fifty dollar coat is represented by the pocket flap? 

One of the foremost economists of this country, in an 
article published a few years ago, cited the case of a 
certain factory which had declined from a long period 
of profitable operation into one of absolute loss. Nobody 
could discover what the trouble was. As a last resort the 
superintendent was dismissed and a new man put in his 
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place. The new incumbent took no drastic action, but 
spent his time wandering about the plant in an apparently 
aimless way, but with his eyes wide open. Finally, down 
in one of the initial stages of production, he found two 
men who were soldiering on their job, and thereby hold- 
ing up the entire plant. He dismissed them, put two 
faithful men in their places, and production at once 
bounded ahead to profitable proportions. The query 
with which the author pointed his moral was, “‘Wasn’t 
this superintendent worth the fifty thousand dollars the 
company had to pay him?” The answer is obviously 
affirmative. But another question insistently intrudes 
itself, “How much was that piece of work worth, upon 
the faithful performance of which the entire prosperity 
of the plant depended? Does aman who can detect poor 
work deserve any greater pay than the man who does 
good work?” 

Last summer 1,114 policemen went on strike in Boston 
for something better than $3.66 per day in wages. During 
the first day that they were off duty damage was done be- 
cause of their absence estimated at $300,000. How much 
are a policeman’s services worth per day? A little later 
from 30,000 to 40,000 longshoremen went on strike in 
New York. The loss caused by their idleness was esti- 
mated at more than $1,500,000 per day. What is the 
value to the community of the daily labor of a dockhand? 

The simple fact is that under the complex conditions 
of modern life we are all infinitely dependent on each other. 
The contribution of many of the humblest workers is 
virtually indispensable, and therefore of immeasurable 
value in itself. It has doubtless been largely because 
we could not determine the actual worth of a service 
that we have had to fall back on the scarcity valuation, 
and say that the price of a job is measured by the sum 
for which somebody can be found to do it. It has accord- 
ingly come about that those pieces of work for which the 
greatest number of people are fitted, which are never- 
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theless often the most necessary and essential, are re- 
garded as worthy of the lowest pay. Just because a man 
has qualities which are common to the great mass of 
‘humanity, even though they are the most necessary 
qualities, he must content himself with a minimum re- 
muneration. Abraham Lincoln is reported to have said 
that the Lord must love common people — he made so 
many of them. The Lord may love common people, but 
the fact that he made so many of them is no evidence 
of it while the bargain system of wages prevails. 

Even though a method could be worked out for evalu- 
ating the contributions of laborers, it would hardly be 
more than a temporary solution of the labor problem. 
For the problem is much more than one of wages. To 
assume that the ambition of the laborer can be perma- 
nently satisfied by increases in wages, however munificent, 
is entirely to misread the signs of the times. Labor will 
be satisfied, and a stable adjustment reached, only when 
labor as a body (it usually helps to interpret economic 
problems to think of the aggregate “labor” rather than 
of individual laborers) attains a degree of dignity, respon- 
sibility, independence, and interest equal to that of 
capital. 

It would be vain to try to work out in advance the 
exact steps by which this result is to be achieved, or the 
definite lineaments of the new system. Neither should 
we expect the change to occur immediately or all at once. 
The natural way of progress is by successive steps in a 
given direction. Some of our industrial plants which 
have provided for the election of labor members on their 
boards of directors are unquestionably moving in har- 
mony with the developments of the future. They are 
anticipating in a small way the time when labor will 
share with capital in both the control of production and 
the ownership of the product. 

The stock objection to such schemes as have been pro- 
posed in the past for labor’s participation in the gains 
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of industry, such as profit sharing, has been that, in all 
logic and fairness, if labor is to share in the gains it ought 
also to share in the losses, but that labor is not in a posi- 
tion to assume the risk of loss. This is perfectly true 
of the individual laborer, but it is not true of labor in 
the mass. The enormous union funds revealed by recent 
strikes show how large a surplus labor can make available 
for purposes which it believes in. Possibly in the future 
some form of insurance will be devised whereby labor’s 
risks may be widely distributed, and reduced to propor- 
tions bearable by the individual laborer. Or some form 
of labor investment may be devised which will do for 
labor what the limited-liability joint-stock company 
did for capital. 

It is not necessary for peaceful progress that we should 
foresee far in advance what the new forms will be. Nor 
is it desirable that we should attempt to hasten their 
coming prematurely. To do so would in fact be dis- 
astrous. What is necessary is that every thinking man 
and woman should recognize the transient character 
of the best economic theories, and should realize that 
those who impede progress by clinging to an outgrown 
theory must share the responsibility for any violent 
upheaval which may come, equally with those who try 
to force the adoption of new and untried devices before 
the time is ripe for them. 

Henry Pratt Farrcuip. 


In fact, in what we fondly call the social “sciences,” not 
much has ever come or is going to come from “devices” or 
“theories”: the material is so complex that substantial progress 
results almost entirely from experience, with some little assist- 
ance from deliberate “trial and error.” 

Not only the transitoriness of human institutions, but the 
specific indications of capital and labor point to the gradual 
disappearance of the wage system. In its primitive and least 
equitable form — of payment without reference to product — 
it is disappearing already, and this despite the unconscious 
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efforts of the unions to retain it against their own desires, by 
restricting product, making that of each man’s day the same 
as each other man’s, and of course the consequent pay even. 
The able men are not all submitting to this, even now, and the 
number who do will decrease rapidly. That will make pay 
depend more and more on production, and will rapidly in- 
crease the property-holders among laborers, and take them 
out of the wage class as at present constituted. 

But there is a growing tendency to place capitalists into 
the wage class and into the unmeasured-production section 
of it, at that. The rapid increase of corporations is turning 
the old-fashioned individual owner, as such, into a stockholder; 
and the same man, as a director of the business, into a wage-paid 
officer of the corporation. 

Meanwhile the more capable laborers are also becoming 
stockholders in the business, and to that extent their own 
employers. 

Thus employers and employees are approaching the same 
status and becoming, each man, a wage-payer as well as a 
wage-receiver in the same codperative enterprise. In this 
coéperative relation, there will be less and less need of the 
capitalist bargaining with himself as producer, and the pro- 
ducer bargaining with himself as capitalist; and there will be 
more and more tendency of what either loses in one capacity 
being made up to him in the other. 

As far as we can now see, this process must go on until the 
present wage system disappears, and the capitalist and the 
laborer become the same man. 

That this process is going to be materially increased by 
taking part of the able and industrious man’s share, and 
giving it to the stupid and lazy, is an opinion worthy of, and 
generally held by, only the stupid and lazy. Private property 
is going to continue, with the family, as both have always 
been, the cornerstones of civilization. It is significant that 
those who attack the one are generally those who attack the 
other. But we see private property, at a geometric rate, taking 
the shape of stock in codperative enterprises. For the state, 
however, to become the only such enterprise, would attack the 
individual initiative on which, as far back as we can see, prog- 
ress has depended, and will depend as far ahead as we can 
see, whatever ‘“‘devices” or “theories” may be invented to 
paralyze it. 

Tue Epiror. 











OLD EXAMINATION HALL—CHINA 


HICKLY green is the moss on the corroded roof-tiles 
of this hall, 
Loud, loud, the cry of the wind striking and moving the 
hinges of the old doors, 
Silver as evening mist the spiders’ webs spun about the 
corners. 


They broke their hearts here, bending over the pen- 
brushes, 

They tore their hearts upon the glittering words of the 
T’ang poets, 

They went mad, babbling Confucius and Mencius to the 
cold clouds passing above an open window. 


All this they did to wear a violet coat and a belt-clasp of 
agate stones set in rubies. 


Now through the windy hall sucks a cadence of falling 
seas, 

Seas withdrawn along an ancient shore, 

Backward seas 

Turned, 

Running in great strides upon a bold and distant con- 
tinent. 

Amy LoweELt. 
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FRANCE AND THE MIND’S EYE 


O you are really going to France?” inquired the 

thousandth kind friend. “But they haven’t any 
bathtubs. Do you think you will be able to get any 
butter? And what do you expect to see?” 

My thoughts on butter were very delicately balanced. 
Sometimes, when I felt optimistic, I was certain that 
the usual luck of the head of the house would cause un- 
told butter to make smooth our path before us; at other 
times, when I considered probabilities and reports from 
returned travelers, I felt sure that I’d never taste any 
again till I got back home. So much I could report to 
her. But as to her last inquiry, I knew there was no 
use trying to tell her anything about it. 

It isn’t that I don’t know what I expect to see. I 
have what Jane Austen called a “complying mind,” 
which, when requested to see anything, immediately 
and docilely sees it, right or wrong. It did in this instance. 
It has, every time the question has been asked. But 
I have an uneasy conviction that what I expect to see 
is a little different from what is really there. Of course 
I have been shown maps, but all they did was to make 
me feel that France was partly pink, partly yellow and 
partly green, with a bright azure Paris as a focusing- 
point. 

One focuses, of course, on Paris. I know a lot about 
Paris, because I have read about it in novels and history- 
books, not to speak of A. E. F. letters. Books of travel, 
as one might gather, I have never knowingly read. My 
picture of Paris is dazzlingly clear, but I am afraid a 
bit scrappy. However— 

There is, to begin with the freshest impression, a long 
wide street, brilliantly lighted, name unknown. This 
is the one R. and K. wrote me about with such fervor, 
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where they were both kissed on armistice night by all 


the Frenchwomen they met. I picture it as very like 
Fifth Avenue, excepting that the Arc de Triomphe 
(suspiciously like the plaster arch till lately decking 
Madison Square) surmounts it at about Sixty-Eighth 
Street. Up and down this avenue my vision, what my 
grandmother used to call “my mind’s eye,” sees crowds 


of Frenchwomen running at top speed. They are all 
very thin and brown, but chic to the last degree, clad 


uniformly in widows’ weeds, and embracing hordes of 


embarrassed, khaki-clad figures. They are throwing 


confetti and, (it must take technique) blowing whistles 
as they kiss. It is no place for an American woman, 
and I hasten away around a corner guarded, so inelastic 


in the mind’s eye, by the usual comforting American 
traffic cop. 

I have seen the street around the corner, with the 
mind’s eye aforesaid, since early childhood. It is old, 
narrow, ill-lighted and rather creepy. The shouts of 


the pursuing French women a few feet away, and the 
despairing wails of their American prey, can only be 
faintly heard. Against the steepest and humpiest of 


the gray houses which line it is crouched a shivering 
figure in ruffed baggy white satin. It is my old friend from 


Au Clair de la Lune that they sang me to sleep with, 


Mon-Ami-Pierrot. (I know that he really was inside, 
the householder of the incident, but I always think of 
the protagonist by that name. So did the man who 
drew the picture in my nursery book.) He is quite 


exhausted by his prayers of 


Ouvre moi ta por-te 
Pour l’amour de Dieu! 


It is, if somewhat sad and chilly, very peaceful after 


the row of armistice street, and there is a feeling thrown 


in with it of being a very small, thrilled girl, which adds 
to its charm. But I can do nothing for poor Mon-Ami- 
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Pierrot, not even rid myself of a conviction, carried over 
from that thrilled small girlhood, that Monammy is 
his first name and Peerow his last; so I hurry on to the 
gaieties of the Latin Quarter. 

This too, I first heard about in early youth; in conse- 
quence it still spreads itself before me, a region shaped 


like a generous wedge of pie. It is entirely composed 
of garrets, insecurely poised in air on many flights of 
stairs, very much as a juggler poises chairs and tables 
one above the other on a single stick. But when you 


have mounted to them they are charmingly large and 


agreeable. ‘They are studios, you know. The only 
studios I have really seen are the American kind, very 
ruggy and candlesticky; and I cannot tear from the 


Latin Quarter mantels the conventional Billikens, candel- 


abra and incense-holders by which the American kind 
are distinguishable from housekeeping apartments. 
Francine’s muff lies on an opulent Navajo rug which 
in real life belongs to my batik-making friend Hazel; 
and on the table, near the frugal meal of bread-and- 


cheese so favored by the V1e-de-Bohéme, glitters, alas, the 
three-tiered grill which really brightens the corner where 
Eleanor and Jack, a pair of happily-wedded American 
cubists, are. 


On the same landing is that more delightful studio 
where the Three Musketeers of the Brush painted Trilby. 


You can tell it by the foot drawn outside on the plaster, 
and the bursts of laughter from within. In spite of the 
single candle dimly lighting the Murger studio next-door, 


this one is filled with morning sunshine. But then the 


sun always does shine in Du Maurier’s Paris, and its 
population is nearly all English or Franco-English; and 
these gigantic, handsome young people, even if horrible 
things are worrying the life out of them, manage to be 


as gay and friendly and delightful as real people should, 


I should like to go in, for I know I would scarcely require 
an introduction. They are as friendly-mannered as 
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Americans, or as if each was a visiting celebrity. But 


then Du Maurier, they say, was not a realist. 

The Seine flows near the Quarter, and I suppose I owe 
it a visit. I don’t care much for the Seine. I am afraid 
that I shall see too many corpses of young women and 


murdered detectives being fished out of it; I always 


think of it as turgid with the dead of detective fiction. 


The Morgue, I know, is conveniently close, full of ten- 
anted slabs, including Hood’s one More Unfortunate, 


who really shouldn’t be there: for I suppose she wearied 


of breath in the Thames; but my mind’s eye is obdurate. 


It insists on lining her up on the next slab to Count 
Fosco, of Wilkie Collins’ Woman in White. It really 
doesn’t matter. The Seine would never mind a corpse 
the less or more. 


I don’t know much about intervening localities. I 


have a passing vision of the Bois de Boulogne, where 
elegant carriages drawn by proud dock-tailed horses 
drive continually up and down. I think it must have 


figured in forgotten mid-Victorian novels of my early 


youth, because the ladies who alight dimly from the 
victorias and landaus, bowing graciously to elegant 
cavaliers, seem to possess curls and tiny impossible 


parasols; and the cavaliers rather run to waistlines and 


sidewhiskers. An occasional shell from the Big Bertha, 


alighting amid all this decorum, seems incongruous, but 
apparently does the polite ladies and gentlemen no 
harm. Even the dock-tailed steeds never turn their 


heads, nor cease curvetting. 

Somewhere in Paris is a group of historical buildings; 
but I cannot visualize them. The Tuileries, of course, 
the Petit Trianon, the cemetery of Pére-La-Chaise, a dim 
and musty place with the grave of Abelard and Heloise 
sticking boldly out in its center, topped by one of the 
shirtwaist-box tombs which really impressive graves 
always have over there. The Invalides is the only point 
of interest really clear to me. My mind’s eye sees it, a 
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handsome tomb of Napoleon in the center of a sort of 


sanitarium, surrounded by rows of sick old gentlemen 
in bath-chairs, being given airings by chic French nurses 
from a musical comedy chorus. 

Planted somewhere in this vicinity is a highly historical 


square. All the things in the Guizot’s historte de France 


went on in a square, which insists on being, in the mind’s 
eye, the same one. In its middle is the guillotine, work- 
ing day and night. Quite undisturbed by it, Catharine 
de’ Medici leans from a balcony and efficiently superin- 


tends the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, which, un- 


hindered by processions of tumbrils in all directions, is 
going on, picturesquely costumed, under the feet of the 
Tale of Two Cities knitters around the scaffold. Dumas 


musketeers on smoking steeds, brandishing letters of 


cachet, pursue villainesses across this mix-up (it would 
take a Dumas musketeer); while shouting crowds, also 
costumed but somehow with a drooping-ringletted and 
high-stocked effect of 1830 along with the doublets 


and hoses and cornichons, pour from the Cathedral 


of Notre Dame, next door, with the fevered desire 
possessed by all Victor Hugo characters to murder some- 
one. 


In another corner, I am sorry to see, they are burning 


Joan of Arc, and Peter the Hermit has found a spot to 


preach a crusade. It is all thrilling, but seems a little 
crowded for comfort, and strikes me as somewhat 
dangerous to an innocent bystander. Thank heaven, 


near by is that blessed avenue of escape, the chemin 


cheminant of Rabelais; an accommodating medieval 
equivalent of the department-store escalator, stretched 
ventre dterre; the road which we are informed would 


tell one the way, politely allow itself to be mounted, 


and carry one to any remote destination “sans autrement 
sé poiner ou fatiguer.” I wonder why poor Marie Antoin- 
ette, whom I can see over my shoulder being driven to 
execution in a boudoir cap, with her chin in the air (she 
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was a chromo in the maid’s room) didn’t hop on it.,, Too 
much du people, I suppose. 

My destination is Normandy, which, in spite of those 
ravages of the Hun of which the popular songs inform 
me, is by now entirely covered with apple blossoms. 
In fact, in the Normandy of my mind’s eye apple blossoms 
rage at all seasons of the year. So do the herds of Norman 
horses which gallop up and down it, all attached to coal- 
carts. I wish my mind’s eye would let me detach the 
coal-carts. They always have them in America, of 
course; but in their unbartered youth I think they should 
have a little freedom. But my vision is obdurate. 

Under the spreading apple trees stand Norman peas- 
ants, the women in high caps, the men in bloomers and 
sabots, but all very stingy. In fact, they are so stingy 
that the principal feature of the Norman landscape, the 
picturesque cottage we hope to rent, (hot and cold water, 
extra quantity of apple blossoms, steam heat and the 
only bathtub in France) heightens its price automat- 
ically. Perhaps I had better move that cottage to the 
more generous hearted next-door province of Brittany. 

Here the natives have du sensibilité, rigid though they 
appear, and fatally reminiscent of my set of Quimper 
plates. You notice that the population is entirely com- 
posed of small children who were born hand-in-hand, 
elderly peres and meres who stiffly hold, respectively, 
long pipes and milk-pails with the backs of their wrists; 
with here and there a disconsolate young bachelor gazing 
sorrowfully at the three colored lines which constitute 
the Breton horizon. There are no young girls. 

The reason, I have been led to believe by literature, is 
that every fall after the English and American artists 
go, all the young girls commit suicide from Mont St. 
Michel or die automatically from grief. Many of their 
native lovers follow them; only a few are of sterner stuff 
and become curés. ‘The only time when the Breton, 
weighed down by these unescapable sorrows, really 
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enjoys himself, is at his national sport, the pardon. At 
this period, which I take to continue throughout all 
the year except the open season for artists, the peas- 
ants leave all household and farm work to take care 
of itself, and attend pardons all day, austerely singing 
and dancing on their way to them. (Like all their 
countrymen, they have a fondness for dancing and light 
wines.) 

We plan to take in Nice and the Riviera, too. Of 
course I know that the Riviera really isn’t a river, but 
I can’t see it as anything else; a polite, long, winding 
stream with spiky green and gilt railings, backed by a 
boardwalk. Up and down this boardwalk one strolls, 
crossing at every turn E. Phillips Oppenheim characters; 
beautiful ladies superbly dressed in black and heavily 
veiled; fat German spies disguised, even now that the 
war is over, as American millionaires, (I wonder how 
they would disguise themselves for that réle. Would 
they wear a dollar sign for a watch-fob, one wonders?) 
and especially clean-cut young men, always remarked 
upon as being gentlemen to the core. These are at times 
a little moody, but always willing to share their last 
crust with a lady, or even when down to the final ten 
thousand pounds, to finance the terrific taxi and restaurant 
bills which all Oppenheim heroines, of whatever state 
of virtue, demand. Riviera taxis are far from safe. 
They invariably hold a villain or two, when they seem 
most empty, and a majority of the cab-drivers are con- 
federates. I wear black a good deal, and if heavily 
veiled, and as thin as the lack of butter is sure to make 
me, I might be taken for a heroine and abducted. Truly 
France is full of snares. . . 

“T don’t think you heard me,” repeated the thousand 
and first kind friend a bit sharply. “I asked you what 
you expected to see when you reached France?” 

But between her inquiry and that of the thousandth 
interrogator much water had flowed under the Pont @’ 
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Avigon, populated for all time by small Boutet de Monvel 
children doing minuets in costume. 

“Oh, I don’t expect to see anything!” I was able to 
answer her brightly. ‘“‘We have nearly decided not to 
go. You see, the butter — butter is so much to both 
of us —” 

It was unkind of me, for she had just been poising 
on the butter’s brink, and I had snatched it from under 
her, if such a thing can be done to a brink. However, 
she immediately made the only other move on the chess- 
board. 

“‘So wise of you,” she murmured, “‘ when you think 
of all one hears about the lack of bathtubs!” 

I agreed with her sweetly. But my happy mind was 
otherwhere, careering over a fair, fantastic country 
which now I may keep undesecrated for another year. 
I knew that I could not tell any of my friends the 
truth — truth is in the ear of the beholder. And they 
would never any of them believe that it was neither 
butterlessness nor bathlessness which had made me 
throw my weight against the French flight; but the 
knowledge that France, once seen with the eyes of 
reality, would never be the same again. 

Marcaret WIDDEMER. 





THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


VERY little while ago, the question uppermost 

in many minds was whether anything could stop 
the steady and rapid rise of prices. We were sometimes 
told that it could not be checked at all until Europe in 
particular and the world in general had very greatly 
increased production; or until the immensely increased 
paper currencies, both of Europe and of the United 
States, had been forcibly reduced; or until the wages 
of labor could be either lowered, or at least fixed where 
they now stood. None of these three things has hap- 
pened. Yet the talk of the present season has suddenly 
veered to an almost unanimous prediction that a general 
fall in prices is coming, and the newspapers in the middle 
of May were filled with detailed reports of sudden re- 
ductions of twenty, thirty and fifty per cent in prices of 
goods at the retail stores throughout the country. 

What does this mean? Why has the situation changed 
(if it has changed); how far will the downward readjust- 
ment go, and with what general results? To answer 
such questions, one must first be sure that he under- 
stands the real cause and meaning of the advance itself. 
Then it will perhaps be possible to ascertain what influ- 
ences, previously operating to cause that advance, have 
either ceased to operate or have been more than counter- 
balanced by other influences new to the situation. 

Several very striking facts are manifest to every 
intelligent observer. The prices of necessaries, cost of 
living, use of bank credit, and magnitude of the whole 
world’s paper currency issues, including our own, are 
utterly abnormal. In the matter of prices, the war no 
longer seems to be an explanation. In the first place, 
the war and the war purchases by governments ended 
with 1918. Moreover, hundreds of necessary articles 
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of food or daily use which have had no relation to war 
requirements or war influences, have gone up with the 
rest. In New York it is a common saying that the only 
things which have not risen in price are street-car and 
taxicab fares, which are regulated by law; shoe-blacking, 
whose practitioners are apparently afraid of reducing 
old customers to do the work for themselves, and invest- 
ment bonds, which rather notoriously decline whenever 
the cost of living rises. 

Shoes, cotton goods, flour, tools and hardware, may 
have been forced up to abnormally high prices by the 
war and the urgent necessities left in Europe by the war; 
but how will this explanation answer for the doubling 
of the price of fish, of paper, of apples, of a hundred 
things which do not appear to have any connection 
either with the war or with exports to Europe? If we 
answer that the rise in prices of such things was a result 
of the rising cost of labor, we get the answer that wages 
went up only because of the rise in cost of the laborer’s 
living. This rise in living costs on the one hand, and the 
rise in the cost of capital on the other, have had an ex- 
tremely serious effect, not only in the ordinary citizen’s 
balance of earnings and expenses, but in the case of 
people with fixed incomes derived from investments made 
in former years. An estate invested in high-grade bonds 
at pre-war prices, yielding the pre-war rate of interest, 
will provide for hardly half the actual purchases and 
comforts which its beneficiaries would have procured 
with the distributed income, six years ago. If the bonds 
are sold, they will possibly produce less than two-thirds 
of the principal which was originally invested in them. 

Whether considered as an inevitable outcome of the 
prodigiously wasteful and destructive war, or as a result 
of over-expanded credit, or as a consequence of inflated 
currencies, or even as the work of speculators and prof- 
iteers, the one certainty seemed to be that the process 
must presently reach its limit. The demand for what 
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was more or less vaguely called “deflation” was not 
more positive than the conviction that, sooner or later, 
deflation would be forced by the movement of events. 

Perhaps the only statement on which every one would 
agree — economists, statesmen, merchants, bankers and 
everyday citizens — is that we are living on a basis of 
war inflation. Sometimes the particular conditions of 
the day will be ascribed to inflation of the currency; 
and the plain man in the street can at least understand 
what that should mean, because he knows by tradition, 
if not by experience, what happened to prices when our 
government flooded the country with legal tender paper 
money during the Civil War. Sometimes one hears the 
present situation described as a result of inflated bank 
credit. That does not convey so clear an idea to the aver- 
age mind, because the rise or fall of loans and deposits at 
the banks is to most people largely a thing of mystery. 

There remains the influence of the war itself on pro- 
duction of goods, consumption of goods, and trade in 
goods. The present situation not only began with the 
war, and was not only an evident consequence of the war, 
but our histories also tell us of an exactly similar situation 
during every other great war of modern times. They 
also, however, tell us of the downward movement in prices 
which eventually followed the upward movement —a 
decline which sometimes came immediately after the 
war was over, but on other occasions only after long 
persistence of the abnormally high prices. Most readers 
of history have a more or less clear impression that every 
prolonged and exhausting war has been followed, in 
the space of a few years, by a formidable financial panic, 
in which prices of merchandise as well as of investments 
came down, not gradually but with a precipitous collapse, 
involving commercial bankruptcies and hard times, 
yet leading the way to normal conditions. All these 
impressions and recollections cut some figure in the 
people’s talk of “deflation.” 
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While the war continued, the people at large were 
both able to understand why prices were going up, and 
willing to submit to it. The able-bodied laborers of 
Europe were being drafted into the army, and thus be- 
came consumers instead of producers. The war itself 
had increased the demand for certain commodities, 
while cutting down the normal production of them. 
Important producing areas of some European countries, 
agricultural or industrial, were overrun and devastated. 
Some countries whose products wére exported in immense 
amounts to consuming countries in time of peace — 
Russia, for instance, with her grain and mineral supplies — 
were cut off by the blockade. Central Europe, which 
in 1913 sent more than $200,000,000 worth of goods 
to the United States alone, ceased almost entirely to 
export. Even with neutral countries which maintained 
or increased their former production, the shortage of 
shipping, due to commandeering of merchant vessels 
for war service, either prevented the free access of other 
markets to their goods or else greatly enhanced the cost 
of such goods because of the high rates of freight and 
insurance. On top of this, the most active manufacturing 
countries in the world which were beyond the reach of 
war on their territory, began to divert their machinery 
from goods for ordinary uses to war munitions for the 
belligerent governments. There was no mystery about 
the general rise of prices under such circumstances. 

But now the war was over. The abnormal purchases 
of war material ceased. The blockades were partly lifted. 
The disbanded armies gradually returned to their homes, 
where they had formerly worked in the fields and the 


mills. Even the ships were released from transport ser- 
vice, and ocean communication for international trade 


was restored. Yet the cost of living did not come down. 
There had been a prevalent belief that termination 


of the war would cause a general, and violent decline 
in prices. This had happened on some similar occasions, 
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notably after the wars of Napoleon. The extent to which 
such a result was expected, even in the circles of trade, 
was shown during the recent war whenever a well-defined 
rumor of peace negotiations circulated, by the extremely 
violent decline in shares of manufacturing companies 
on the stock exchanges and in grain prices on the prod- 
uce exchanges. After the armistice there was, in fact, 
a considerable reaction in wholesale prices. The American 
“‘index numbers” reported an average decline between 
November of 1918 and the spring of 1919 of about Io 
per cent in prices of commodities; the English average 
was reduced about g per cent during the same period. 

But with that, the reaction ended, and the rise began 
again. By midsummer of 1919, the average both in 
England and in this country was above the highest of 
actual war-time, and it has gone higher this past season 
than it was last summer. The Department of Labor, 
after adding together the prices of some 328 commodities 
in 1913, and taking their average as 100, has calculated 
that the average of December, 1918, was 207; that in 
February, 1919, it was 197, and that in February of 1920 
it had risen to 249. Nearly one-third of the total rise 
since the year before the war had occurred in the year 
after the armistice. These figures referred to wholesale 
prices; retail prices, which principally concern the 
average citizen, have advanced even faster on the re- 
newed upward movement since the war; partly because 
of the doubled influence, in their case, of the continuous 
marking-up of rents and wages. The outcome of the 
year-and-a-half since November, 1918, is that the plain 
man’s cost of living, in the matter of food, clothing, rent 
and ordinary comforts, is higher by 25 to 50 per cent 
than it was when the German army broke through the 
western front, and the war seemed likely to be indefinitely 
prolonged. On the stock exchange, shares of producing 


and manufacturing companies broke with violence in 
war-time on the mere rumor of coming peace, but, since 
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peace actually returned, prices of the same shares have 
been rising, with the most extravagant ‘violence; ap- 
parently in expectation of continued rise in price for 
their products. 

This persistence of the abnormally high cost of living 
has necessarily turned public attention to the inquiry 
as to whether some very powerful influence other than 
war or scarcity might not be at work. Such an inquiry 
at once brought out the fact of the equally abnormal 
increase in bank loans and in the circulating money 


supply. The figures are startling on their face. In July, 


1914, when the war began, loans of the New York banks 
were $2,600,000,000; in the armistice week of November, 
1918, they were $4,700,000,000; last January they were 
$5,300,000,000. There had been a similar increase at 


all other American banking centres; in the first nine 


months of 1919, loans of all the national banks of the 
United States increased a thousand million dollars. 
The Federal Reserve was not in existence when the 


war began. At the beginning of last May, the Reserve 


Banks were lending $2,900,000,000, and this was an in- 


crease from $2,100,000,000 in the preceding April. As 
for the Federal Reserve notes, which now make up the 
bulk of our circulating money, all of these have been 
issued since November, 1914, when the system went 


into operation. A large part of these notes were issued 


in exchange for the $2,000,000,000 gold reserve which 
the Reserve Banks hold. But the total note issue stood 
at more than $3,000,000,000 last April; one-third of 
the new paper money circulation, therefore, was actual 
addition to the currency supply. 

Remembering the effect on American prices of the 
government’s paper money issues during the Civil War 
and in the dozen ensuing years, it was natural that the 
theory of an inflated and depreciated currency as the 
cause of the oppressive prices should have got a hearing. 


We had the huge increase in paper money. We had the 
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abnormal rise of prices. It was a natural assumption 
that the paper money expansion was cause and the 
high prices the effect, and that the way to bring down 
the inflated prices was to reduce immediately and heavily 
the amount of our Federal Reserve notes issued. This 
suggestion, however, called forth the reminder that the 
case could not be quite the same as it was in the period 
after 1861. In the Civil War our government itself 
issued and circulated the paper legal tenders. ‘They 
were not redeemed in gold, and indeed they were not 


really redeemable at all; because either the banks or 


the government, on receiving them by way of money 
payment, paid out the same notes again for their own 
purposes as money. ‘They were declared to be lawful 


bank reserve money; a bank could expand its loans, 


under the law, until its deposits were four times as large 


as its reserve, and the more notes the government issued, 
the greater was the inducement for the bank to use the 
new circulation as a basis for increased loans. Since these 


legal tender notes would not exchange at face value for 
gold, and since no one knew when redemption in gold 


would be resumed, they necessarily depreciated in pur- 
chasing power as compared with gold — which meant 
that prices were higher when measured in the legal tender 
paper than when measured in gold coin. An expert 
report to Congress calculated afterward that, taking 
the average of 1860 prices as 100, the average measured 
in gold was 108% for the five-year period from 1860 
to 1864, inclusive, and 11834 in the next five years, whereas 
the average measured in paper money was 131% in the 
one five-year period and 178’/, in the other. The pre- 
mium on gold was the measure of the difference between 
the two kinds of prices. 

Such was the status of the paper money of our Civil 
War, and the status of most of the present war-time 
paper of continental Europe — issued at the govern- 
ment’s will to meet a deficit in revenue and not as applied 
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for by the business community —its irredeemability 
in gold, its consequent depreciation and the. enhance- 
ment of “paper prices” as compared with “gold prices ”— 
is substantially the same. But the peculiarity of our 
present very large paper money circulation is that it 
is redeemed in gold. It is not depreciated. There is 
no gold premium, and there can be none, when a banker 
holding $1,000 in Federal Reserve notes may present 
them at his Reserve Bank (as he may do today) and 
get $1,000 in gold, for export or for any other purpose. 
Federal Reserve notes, moreover, are not available as 
bank reserves. Their frequent redemption is compulsory. 
The amount will decrease automatically unless the 
business community applies for more of them. ‘The 
government does not issue them to pay its own bills; 
they are practically bought from the issuing Reserve 
Bank by private banks, in exchange for good commercial 
paper of their own, and in response to the requests of 
customers of their own who wish to draw on their deposits 
in that form. In the Civil War inflation days, the govern- 
ment issued its own notes according to its need for money 
to pay its own bills, and it forced people with a money 
claim on the Treasury to accept the notes as money. 
But the Federal Reserve notes are not put out by the 
Treasury. They are not only not forced on the banks 
and the public, but they cannot be issued at all by the 
Reserve Banks unless the public has asked for them, 
and has shown that it needed them for business purposes. 
These circumstances have made it perfectly fair to con- 
tend that the expansion of Reserve note circulation, 
instead of being a cause of the increased prices was an 
effect of them; that is to say, that the depositors in the 
banks asked for more of the notes because, with prices 
and wages higher, they needed more circulating money 
for cash purchases, for till money, and for pay-rolls. 

The bank loans are another matter. In a measure, 
it is true, their increase also may be partly an effect 
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rather than a cause of the high prices; for even an ordinary 
merchant who borrows from his bank to conduct his 
business, if prices are doubled, wages doubled, and his 
own capital no larger, must borrow twice as much as 
before to carry the same quantity of goods. But the 
loan expansion has not stopped with this. A continuous 
rise of prices gives greater boldness and assurance to a 
very large number of even usually conservative traders, 
and it vastly increases the number of those who are 
simply speculators. When, however, one group of 
speculators instantly follows another in the same 
market, when all are infected with the idea that the 
advance in prices cannot stop, the amount of goods 
actually held on extended credit, with a view to the 
coming profit, will increase progressively. ‘This inevi- 
tably emphasizes an existing scarcity of goods, even 
when the merchant has no intention of actually fore- 
stalling the market. The essential thing is credit, with 
continued certainty of his own access to it. But during 
the past twelve months, the demands on the banks for 
such purposes have increased at a pace which months 
ago began to cause great misgiving among experienced 
bankers. 

But what was to stop it? Eitherof two causes; first: such 
actual increase in supply of goods or such decrease in de- 
mand as should make it a dangerous banking risk to lend 
money on them at existing prices, or second: actual exhaus- 
tion of the available credit fund itself. ‘The first possibility 
is always present. It has been kept back from active 
influence through the high cost and uncertain perform- 
ance of labor, through the continuing abnormal needs 
of Europe, and through occasional decrease in production 
of such staple products as wheat and cotton. Yet the 
matter of demand from the home consumer may be a 
different matter. Some things he must have at any 
price; but he does not have to buy the same amount 
of them, and prices can hardly go on rising, or even hold 
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at the present level, unless the ordinary consumer con- 
tinues to buy. But his buying power has already during 
the past twelve months been so far reduced by the rise 
of everything, including rents, that he is steadily cutting 
down his purchases. Last year, this was more than 
counterbalanced by Europe’s unprecedentedly heavy buy- 
ing in our markets to meet her own urgent require- 
ments, by the greatly increased purchases by the labor- 
ing classes whose wages had gone up, and by the utterly 
extravagant expenditure by the newly-made “war mil- 
lionaires ” and by people who are emulating them by 
living beyond their own means on borrowed money. 

But these counter-influences were of a sort which 
has always been temporary at such times, and which 
cannot possibly last on the scale of recent months. They 
are in fact not continuing on that scale. The laboring 
classes are learning — as a year’s experience was sure 
to teach them — that, in a very large portion of their 
numbers, higher wages merely balanced higher prices. 
The past year’s lavish expenditure from the increased 
pay-rolls was a blunder. It was inevitable that it should 
be so recognized. The larger the purchases in 1919, the 
surer the shortage in 1920, and this year’s rise in rents 
has emphasized the lesson. There is also a limit to the 
purchases of actual necessities, even by “war millionaires.” 
As for the people who, copying their habits, with great 
rapidity along with the sudden tightening of the credit 
market itself and the violent decline on the stock ex- 
change, have been living extravagantly on credit, they 
have lately been approaching the end of their rope. 

The present year’s spring season began with a visible 
change in the markets for commodities. The clothing 
trade began to talk of the difficulty of holding up prices, 
when so large a part of the community was refusing to 
buy new clothing at the prevalent prices, and were mak- 
ing their old clothes last another year. The same attitude, 
visible among rapidly increasing numbers of consumers 
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in the boot and shoe trade, change the reports of manu- 
facturers in that industry from last year’s positive pre- 
diction of the certainty of a continued and uninterrupted 
rise in prices, to an expression of doubt in the trade itself 
as to whether the market was not overstocked, and the 
necessity of marking down prices imminent. Reduction 
of purchases to a minimum, by an increasingly great 
body of the trade’s best customers, could not possibly 
fail to affect the industry. These influences, combined 
with the rise in rates on merchants’ loans to 7% per 
cent — a rate not paid at this time of year in a quarter 
of a century — sufficiently explained the attitude of 
the markets. They explained even more directly the 
sudden outbreak of advertised announcements by the 
great department stores of an all-around cut of ten to 
thirty per cent in prices for their goods. 

All precedent of the financial markets goes to show 
that such abnormally high money rates as now exist, 
such abnormally low bank reserves, and so abnormal 
a tension on credit—all this, moreover, in advance 
of the real pressure of accumulated requirements, which 
comes in the autumn — should mean compulsory nation- 
wide liquidation of debt and a fall in prices. The purely 
speculative elements in cost of merchandise will to a 
great extent be forcibly eliminated. On the other hand, 
we have labor costs advanced 75 per cent, 100 per cent, 
150 per cent over 1914, and even if prices decline wages 
are not likely to be reduced in the present state of the 
labor market and the present labor situation. Further- 
more, either actual scarcity of labor or diversion of labor 
from the farms to the cities has not only progressively 
increased the actual cost of producing such staples as 
grain and cotton, but it has impelled farmers to cut 
down their planted acreage. It is unlikely that either 
the cotton crop or the wheat crop of 1920 will be equal 
to the war-time average; but demand will not decrease 
with supply. The housing problem, meantime, is com- 
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plicated by actual scarcity of material for building, by 
the attitude of labor, by the cost of raising money on 
mortgage, and by the same feeling as prevails in other 
industries, regarding the inadvisability of opening ex- 
tensive new contracts with the possibility of lower prices 
for materials later on. New houses are not being built 
to meet the urgent needs. 

Such influences as these may delay and divert the 
readjustments; they will certainly prevent reduction 
of living costs in some directions. Yet it would certainly 
seem that the downward movement of prices, on a con- 
siderable scale, cannot now be avoided. If it continues, it 
will inevitably bring some trying experiences to trade 
in general. That it will bring one of those formidable 
credit crises which we describe as our “great panics” 
is not, so far as one can see, an early probability. Usu- 
ally, that comes long afterward when the foundations 
of genuine national prosperity have been much more 
weakened than they are today. But an unpleasant 
reckoning for the orgy of extravagance, speculation 
and credit expansion, particularly as practiced since 
the war, is not at all unlikely. That is the price which 
a modern community must pay for even partial and 
preliminary “deflation.” ‘There are always individuals, 
corporations, sometimes banks, which at such a time 
will have engaged their credit on the presumption of 
unchanged or higher prices, and will have committed 
themselves so heavily that they cannot save themselves 
when their market breaks. But it is only when all this 
shall have happened that we shall be able to measure 
the real nature of the position and the prospect of ulti- 
mate return to something like normal conditions in 
living costs. The most that we now know is that the 
resultant level of prices will not be the status prevalent 


before August, 1914. 
ALEXANDER D. Noy_Es. 





THE NONPARTIZAN LEAGUE 


ORTH Dakota today is something more than a 
N geographical expression. It was known as a region 
capable of producing one hundred million bushels of 
wheat annually. It 7s known far and wide as a laboratory 
of the social sciences, a commonwealth, 83% rural, whose 
citizens have shaken the hayseed out of their hair and 
best clothes, and fared forth to elect to legislative halls 
and executive offices and judicial chambers men upon 
whom they may depend to act in these several capacities 
according to a farmers’ program. The banner under 
which they are marching is inscribed: “The National 
Nonpartizan League.” The Nonpartizan League origi- 
nated in North Dakota where today it has about 
43,000 dues-paying members. Its national offices are 
now located in St. Paul, but will soon be moved to 
Minneapolis. The League is organized, more or less 
completely, in thirteen states, and counts its member- 
ship as 230,000, of whom 55,000 are in Minnesota, 43,000 
in North Dakota, 22,000 in Montana, 24,000 in South 
Dakota, 16,000 in Nebraska, 16,000 in Colorado, 12,000 
in Washington, 7,000 in Wisconsin, 12,000 in Idaho, 
and the balance, about 10,000, distributed throughout 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Iowa. 

Although membership was originally limited to farmers, 
there has recently been organized a Workingman’s Non- 
partizan League which co-operates with the League and 
whose representatives meet with the farmers in convention. 
Since the last meeting of the national committee the cost 
of membership is $18.00, which pays dues from the date 
of entry into membership up to the end of a prescribed 
two-year period, and entitles the member to the Non- 
partizan Leader and the official state newspaper in his 
state. Seven dollars of each eighteen are used by the 
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national office, the remaining eleven, exclusive of the 25% 
commission to which a canvasser may be entitled, are to be 
distributed between the state and local organizations 
when the latter get into running order. With 230,000 
members paying $18.00 into the war chest every two 
years the League has a possible annual budget of over 
$2,000,000. The temptation to misappropriation of 
these funds is sufficient basis for insinuations against 
League officials that misappropriation has taken place. 
But to date no evidence of underhandedness has come 
to light. The League officers assert that the League’s 
books are open to inspection by members, and an annual 
audit is made by some reputable auditing concern. Com- 
plete publicity of accounts is regarded as prejudicial 
to the League’s work because of the revelation of its 
plans that such publicity would involve. 

These facts regarding the national organization suffice 
to indicate the momentum that has developed from the 
original protest of a handful of North Dakota farmers 
against the methods of Big Business. Such a protest 
was to be expected from North Dakota, if from any 
state, since it is the centre of the hard spring wheat 
region which includes also Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and the Canadian provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Throughout all this 
area the principal topic of conversation is wheat, and 
upon wheat the banks, the railroads and the few simple 
industries depend. Naturally enough, that group of 
interests was inclined to guarantee itself in the fat years 
against the certain sacrifices of the lean years. Hence 
high interest rates and a grudging spirit in the providing 
of side-trackage, platforms, cars and other requisites 
for the marketing of farm products by the individual 
farmer or a co-operative society. Hence also the per- 
sistent domination of the state legislature by the lobby 
of these interests, a control from which the farmers 
finally have broken away because, they affirm, there 
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was no other way to secure the treatment that they 
deserved. 

The principal grievance of the farmers, however, lay 
in the conditions under which they had to market their 
grain. In North Dakota flour mills are few, so that the 
wheat must be sent out of the state. Most of it goes 
to Minneapolis and Duluth. A distant market, operating 
under the laws of another state was a likely breeding 
ground for suspicion that all was not right if a farmer’s 
wheat. was graded No. 2 when he had expected No. 1, 
or docked more heavily than he had anticipated. Un- 
doubtedly once such a suspicion became aroused, any 
slight defects in the terminal market machinery were 
magnified, under the lenses of ignorance, from mole-hills 
into mountains. The only public grain warehouses or 
elevators in Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul, and Superior 
were those operated by dealers in grain, themselves in- 
tent upon buying as cheaply as possible from the farmers. 
Therefore elevator facilities were difficult to procure 
in those markets, at times practically unavailable. A 
great deal of grain shipped from North Dakota arrived 
at the terminal markets in poor condition. It often 
needed cleaning and drying before it was fit for the 
market. Without elevator facilities, together with clean- 
ing and drying machinery, this grain necessarily was sold 
at a discount: that is, the farmer had to accept a stiffer 
dockage and a lower rate per bushel than his grain 
would have brought had there been facilities for handling 
it properly. If, on the other hand, storage facilities 
were available, the charges, based upon the urgent demand, 
might be exorbitant. In storage mixing was likely to 
occur, with the result that the farmer took out of storage 
wheat that had depreciated one or two cents a bushel 
as compared with what he had put in. These are facts 
upon which it was easy for the farmer himself, and 
easier for the clever propagandist, to build up a tissue, 
partly truth, partly exaggeration, regarding the manipu- 
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lations of the so-called grain trust, culminating in the 
conviction that the large grain-dealers were using the 
farmers as their tools in the making of huge profits, 
speculative and otherwise. The experience of the farmers 
with gang control of the North Dakota legislature did 
not incline them to rely upon state inspection or federal 
inspection of elevators, to cure the alleged evils. They 
sought instead to secure terminal elevator facilities 
which they could control. 

They decided early that the investment necessary 
would be larger than they could handle by co-operative 
effort. The only alternative was to get the state to make 
the investment. They thought it legitimate to use the 
credit of the state in this way, because they constituted 
more than four-fifths of the population of the state and, 
they contended, whatever meant prosperity to them 
meant advantage to the commercial, industrial, pro- 
fessional and other groups in the state. For two decades 
the call grew continuously more insistent for an amend- 
ment to the constitution that would allow the state to 
go into the elevator business. Time after time the 
legislature, controlled by the “old crowd,” refused to 
pass the desired amendment. Finally, however, one 
amendment, authorizing the state legislature to erect, 
purchase or lease, and operate state-owned terminal 
elevators in Minnesota or Wisconsin, or both, was 
adopted in 1912; and a second, authorizing the same 
action within the state, was adopted in 1914. It was 
generally expected that the legislature of 1915 would 
enact a terminal elevator law. Two hundred members 
of the Equity Co-operative Exchange, in convention 
at Bismarck, lobbied ardently for the measure. George 
S. Loftus, sales manager for the Equity, came to the 
capitol and used every device of cajolery and many 
epithets of invective to secure the passage of House 
Bill 336 providing for the erection of a terminal elevator 
at St. Paul or Superior. But the Board of Control, which 
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had been authorized in 1913 to investigate and report 
to the state legislature a concrete program for construct- 
ing and operating state-owned terminal elevators, 
reported adversely to the whole proposition, and the 
bill was killed in the lower house. ‘To the protesting 
farmers, led by Mr. Loftus, the injunction was given, 
so the story goes, — “Go home and slop the hogs.” 

Into this atmosphere of disappointment, surcharged 
with the combustible gases of suspicion and hatred, it 
was only necessary to introduce a spark of leadership 
to secure a real explosion and a resulting conflagration. 
Arthur C. Townley emitted the spark. He knew the 
farmers’ problem, he had tried to farm on a large scale 
in western North Dakota, had been bankrupted by 
drought and early snow to the amount of $86,000. For 
a time he had been a lecturer upon socialism. ‘Twice 
he had run as a socialist candidate for the state legis- 
lature. He saw in the situation in North Dakota in 1915 
the forelock of Opportunity for his belief that a nation- 
wide agrarian movement could succeed, and he did not 
wait to test the proverb further. He constituted him- 
self the farmers’ leader, chose a few colleagues from the 
socialist party, and set quietly to work organizing the 
farmers, to the end of securing control of the govern- 
ment of the state. A. E. Bowen is given credit for sug- 
gesting that the organization be confined to farmers, 
and that it be nonpartizan. With Townley, constituting 
the “‘big five,” were F. B. Wood, O. S. Evans, N. O. 
Nelson and E. A. Bowman. These leaders got together 
a motley band of organizers: “‘Young preachers with- 
out pulpits, young lawyers without briefs, office-holders 
without offices, students who were familiar with the 
book-agent’s life and, of course, some who were working 
with sincere and non-commercial motives.” Using the 
combined appeals against “Big Biz” and the “old gang” 
these solicitors had garnered 40,000 memberships within 
a year, so that in June, 1916, the League was able to 
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enter politics. North Dakota has a modern direct 
primary law, but the League held a convention at Fargo 
in April, 1916, and there ratified a slate of candidates 
prepared for it by the Big Five. In the June primaries 
every one of these candidates was nominated on the 
Republican ticket, and in the November elections all 
but one, the candidate for the position of State Treasurer, 
were elected. The “‘old gang” had “nothing on” the 
“new gang” as master-mechanics in party politics. 

When the legislative wheels began to turn in January, 
1917, the League was in control of the administration, 
of the lower house of the legislature and of the supreme 
court. The new governor, Lynn J. Frazier, a farmer, 
a graduate of the state university, honest, silent, bald 
and rounded, was in hearty accord with the League’s 
president and with his program. 

The legislative program of 1917 proposed six important 
measures: state-owned terminal elevators; state-owned 
flour mills; state-owned packing-houses; compulsory 
state hail insurance; the exemption of farm improvements 
from taxation; and rural credit banks. Of all these 
save the terminal elevators, the state constitution barred 
the way. Amendments could be secured either by popu- 
lar initiative and referendum, a process requiring two 
years at least, or by combined legislative and referendum 
action which would require four, possibly six years. 
Here Mr. Townley’s penchant for big projects came 
into play. Why not regard the state legislature as a 
constitutional convention, revise the entire state con- 
stitution, and pass it as an ordinary law would be passed! 
This project was un-American, unsupported by precedent 
and contrary to the letter and the spirit of the constitution 
of North Dakota, which was framed in open convention. 
Nevertheless such an attempt was made in House Bill 
44: “A Concurrent Resolution for the Submission of 
a Proposed New Constitution.” But there were enough 
hold-over senators to block it, and the session ended 
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without having incorporated any of the leading planks 
of the League platform in the law of the state. Even 
the terminal elevator law that was passed, was vetoed 
by the governor at the advice of Mr. Townley, on the 
ground that the facilities it sought to provide would be 
inadequate. 

The League therefore had an alibi and a new issue, — 
the senate. This inner keep must be taken at the next 
general election. In the meantime foundations could 
be laid for the work of the next legislative session. The 
needed constitutional amendments could be obtained 
through initiative and referendum. For the initiative 
twenty-five per cent of the voters in at least one-half the 
counties in the state were required as petition-signers. 
These signatures were secured and at the general elec- 
tion in November, 1918, the amendments so initiated 
were submitted to the voters. Briefly, these authorized 
the state: (1) to engage in any industry, enterprise or 
business except the liquor business, (2) to borrow by 
bond issue up to $2,000,000 upon the state’s credit alone, 
up to $10,000,000 upon property of state-owned utilities 
and to an unlimited extent upon first mortgages on real 
estate provided the mortgages did not represent more 
than one-half the value of the security, (3) to collect 
additional taxes on land to pay for losses done to growing 
crops by hail, and (4) to exempt from taxation personal 
property, including buildings and other improvements 
upon land. The state board of canvassers certified each 
of the amendments as adopted by the affirmative vote 
of a majority of the voters voting upon it, and the su- 
preme court, safely Nonpartizan after the election in 
1918, decided that the amendments had carried. 

Armed cap-a-pie with these new and sweeping con- 
stitutional powers, the legislature met in 1919, Non- 
partizan in both houses and buttressed by a Nonpartizan 
governor and supreme court. The members of the legis- 
lature were of the same high average of honesty and 
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good intentions as those of the 1917 session, likewise 
the same low average of familiarity with law-making 
policies and processes. The important bills were framed 
by outsiders, the rank and file received their instructions 
in caucuses dominated by outsiders, the bills were enacted 
into law with a minimum of delay. Laws were passed 
by which the state of North Dakota took its place beside 
New Zealand and Australia, in some respects in advance 
of either, by pledging its credit in millions of dollars 
to carry on business enterprises, and by providing 
state officers and agencies to carry them on. In the 
United States the régime thus set up is unprecedented. 
The new day in North Dakota, that dawned when 
the Bank of North Dakota at Bismarck and the state- 
owned flour mill at Drake opened their doors for business, 
has not yet brightened into perfection, since the constitu- 
tional right of the state to issue bonds for the purposes 
sought is still in question before the United States supreme 
court. Until the question is settled, the bonds will not 
sell readily. In June, 1919, Federal District Judge Ami- 
don, a man of the clearest reputation for integrity and 
fairness, dismissed a suit brought by forty-two taxpayers 
of North Dakota to restrain the state from issuing the 
bonds, and to have the laws authorizing the issue declared 
invalid as authorizing the taking of private property for 
other than public use. This case is now being heard on ap- 
peal by the United States supreme court, with the proba- 
bilities favoring the approval of Judge Amidon’s ruling. 
If, however, the atmosphere of the new day is still 
somewhat murky, with the barometer reading “un- 
settled,” the dawn, perceived with shudders by many 
beside the milkman, is undeniable. Statutes now in force 
in North Dakota carry out the purposes for which the 
League was organized, and in addition seek to provide 
the necessary funds to assure to the farmers independence 
of Big Business. Together these 1919 enactments furnish 
a fairly complete system for the protection of the farmer. 
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The system evolved as the culmination of the long 
struggle includes the state regulation of grain-grading, 
the state operation of state-owned elevators, mills and 
other enterprises necessary to the manufacture and mar- 
keting of all kinds of farm products, the operation of 
a state-owned bank, the provision of funds for these 
enterprises by loans and taxation, state hail insurance, 
a home-building association and a revised system of 
taxation. The legislature began by setting up a state 
inspector of grades, weights and measures, with power 
to establish grades and to investigate complaints of wrong 
grading. Without a license from him, no one, great or 
small, the owner of a long line of elevators or of a single 
warehouse, can do business unless the recent decision of a 
lower federal court declaring the law unconstitutional 
is sustained by the supreme court. But obviously a 
North Dakota grading and inspecting system might 
be perfect, and still the North Dakota farmer be un- 
protected if he were compelled to sell his products out- 
side the state. Hence the next step, the creating of the 
North Dakota Mill and Elevator Association, to provide 
state-controlled markets and facilities for manufacturing 
the raw product into flour and its by-products. The 
state is to go into the grain and milling business on a 
grand scale, building or buying, owning and operating 
all the real and personal property needed for these pur- 
poses. On a grand scale indeed, no petty scheme this, 
to be confined within state bounds. Elevators and mills 
may be secured and run anywhere, in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Europe, if you like. But policy waits upon finance. 
Great undertakings require large funds. Of these an 
insignificant proportion is to be raised by a mill tax; the 
bulk of them is to come from the sale of $5,000,000 worth 
of bonds. These bonds are to be secured by first mort- 
gages upon the property of the mill ard elevator associ- 
ation, and the interest and principal are to be paid from 
the profits of the association or by taxation if the profits 
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do not suffice. Bids were opened on April 5th for the con- 
struction work on a 3,000 barrel flour mill and a 1,600,000 
bushel terminal elevator at Grand Forks. 

To assure the farmer of the instruments of production 
and a product to take to market, the state agrees to loan 
him money on his real estate up to one-half its value, 
improved or unimproved. That in some cases North 
Dakota farmers have been heavily mulcted by the 
bankers in past years can hardly be questioned. Reports 
of usurious interest demands and unjustifiable com- 
missions are numerous. Yet, considering the speculative 
nature of farm loans in pioneer times, the 8.7% which 
Bulletin 384 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture gives as the average rate of interest paid on farm 
mortgages in North Dakota does not seem exorbitant. 
However, the state now promises to cut down this 
charge nearly one-third, using the plan evolved by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

To critics who carp at the twenty-five dollar maximum 
appraisal fee, the reply is that the same fee is exacted 
by the Federal Land Banks. To others who assert that 
the Federal Farm Loan Act provides all the protection 
the farmers need, the latest figures of state loans are 
quoted. These show that up to January 15, 1920, 
1895 applications for loans had been received, totaling 
$8,236,474. It is argued that farmers in North Dakota 
who need loans need them more quickly than they can 
be provided by the slow-moving federal machinery. 

To these arguments in favor of the real estate loans 
project, it is answerable that private capital was willing 
and anxious to find investment in North Dakota farm 
mortgages until the state legislature, in the 1917 session, 
amended a previous law authorizing counties to issue 
bonds for the assistance of farmers needing feed and 
seed grain. The amendment gave the counties a prior 
lien, up to the amount of the loan, upon the crops of the 
borrower. This weakening of their security drove the 
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more conservative trust and bond companies out of the 
state. A second law, placing a three mill tax upon 
mortgages, frightened away most of those that were 
left. Finally, when the legislature proposed to give a 
foreclosed person two years in which to pay up his mort- 
gage, although this bill did not pass, the remaining 
adventurous private capitalists shook the dust of North 
Dakota from their shoes. Ask the men in St. Paul who 
are buying bonds for trust companies and banks, what 
they think of North Dakota state, municipal, county 
or real estate bonds. They will probably answer that 
they believe the bonds to be as good as gold, but that 
they are not buying North Dakota bonds at any price. 
Bankers and other investors are afraid of North Dakota 
as an investment field. They allege not only that the 
state legislature takes a light view of the sanctity of 
contracts, but that the supreme court shows the same 
proclivities. They fear that the people of North Dakota 
may be influenced to repudiate their obligations, private 
as well as public. The interest rate in a state depends 
very largely upon the confidence that investors have 
in the people of that state. Prior to the Nonpartizan 
régime, in eastern North Dakota money was avail- 
able at as low as 5, 534 and 6%. With the destroying 
of this confidence interest rates rose, indeed private 
capital became unavailable at any reasonable rate. 
Even the Federal Land Bank was forced to demand 
from North Dakota borrowers surety bonds which 
cost them a minimum of twenty-five dollars a year in 
addition to the interest upon the loan. Viewed from 
this angle the farm loan feature of North Dakota’s 
new day is an attempt to make the wagon of farm de- 
velopment not only carry a fifth wheel but run upon it. 

The question now naturally arises: by what agencies 
are these new industrial and business ventures to be 
initiated and conducted? One might reply: by A. C. 
Townley. Actual management rests with the newly- 
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constituted Industrial Commission, made up of the 
Governor, the Attorney General and the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Labor. Since the revolt of Mr. Wil- 
liam Langer, Attorney General, Governor Frazier and 
Commissioner Hagan have been the effective Industrial 
Commission. Nothing can be done by the Commission 
without the approval of the Governor; the Governor, it is 
generally asserted, does nothing without the approval 
of Mr. Townley. Q. E. D. 

The Industrial Commission is to purchase or build 
and to manage the state mills and elevators, to sell the 
mill and elevator bonds, and to sell the real estate bonds. 
In addition the Commission has established and is operat- 
ing the Bank of North Dakota. This is the most tangible 
thing that the Nonpartizan League has accomplished. 
In the capital city of Bismarck, in a brick building, sub- 
stantial but unpretentious outside and in, with its em- 
ployees badly crowded together, the Bank of North 
Dakota has been doing business since July, 1919. It 
intends to have a capital of $2,000,000 as soon as the 
supreme court of the United States gives a decision re- 
assuring to bond-buyers. Why Big Business should 
be expected to buy Nonpartizan League bonds might 
be a hard query for the League to answer. But “Big 
Business” is counted upon to buy. Already the Bank 
has received over $13,000,000 in deposits from the state, 
local governments and state institutions. Upon these 
it pays 2% interest. The public funds are then re- 
deposited in local banks which are required to pay the 
Bank 4%. This apparent juggling with the public 
funds is explained away by declaring that the Bank is 
able to assure to the local banks a steadier level of public 


deposits than they formerly enjoyed, and that this service 
is worth the additional expense to them. The Bank 
acts as a reserve depositary for the banks of the state, 
and as a bank of rediscount, and general clearing house 


for its depositary banks, 
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The Bank of North Dakota does not do an ordinary 
banking business, receiving private deposits and making 
loans generally. It is essentially a farm and industrial 
loan bank, founded to encourage and promote agri- 
culture, commerce and industry. It is the agency for 
the sale of the various series of state bonds. It may 
loan its funds to the industrial enterprises of the state, 
apparently without security and to an unlimited extent. 
It also makes loans to farmers upon the security of real 
estate or warehouse receipts up to 50% of the value of 
the former and 90% of the value of the latter. For 
farm loans, however, in excess of 30% of the Bank’s 
capital plus 20% of its deposits, the funds must be 
secured through the sale of the real estate bonds already 
discussed. It would seem that there is needed some 
legal check upon the transfer of the state funds to the 
service of the state enterprises. Otherwise the public 
deposits lie at the mercy of the Industrial Commission, 
their only protection the honesty and competency that 
are not always characteristic of public servants. With- 
out such legal restraint upon the careless or improper 
use of their funds, counties, municipalities and other 
local units are bound to experience increased difficulty 
in the disposal of their bonds. The recent decision of 
the North Dakota supreme court that examination 
of the Bank of North Dakota is not a function of the 
state auditor, is a step in the opposite direction. 

In its capacity as a farm loan bank, the Bank of 
North Dakota had received, up to January 15, 1920, 
as above noted, 1,895 applications for loans, amount- 
ing to $8,236,474.00; 269 applications, amounting to 
$1, 103,925.00 had been withdrawn either before or after 
appraisal. Only 19 applications have been rejected, 


and 611 loans, amounting to $2,327,550 have been ap- 
proved. Loans actually made amount to $892,199.04, 
leaving demands to the amount of $6,240,349.00 still not 


satisfied. 
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There remain to be described two other business 
excursions of the state, one into the field of insurance, 


the other into home building. The first permits of taxa- 


tion, if necessary, up to 53 cents an acre, upon tillable 


land in the state, to compensate for damage done by 
hail. All tillable land must pay an administration tax 
of 3 cents an acre. An indemnity fund, in addition, 


estimated for each year by the state department of 


insurance, is secured by further taxation upon tillable 


land not withdrawn by its owner from the obligations 
and benefits of the statute. For 1919 there are about 
13,000 claimants. 


As a home building association the Industrial Com- 


mission makes loans up to $5,000.00 to help build town 


homes and up to $10,000.00 to help establish farm homes. 
If newly-weds do not wish to plan and direct the building 
of a home the Commission will do it for them. Loans 
are to be repaid within twenty years. This enterprise 


is to be financed through deposits of Association members, 
the sale of state bonds, and legislative appropriations. 


The new Board of Administration demands some 
attention. This significant departure from well-estab- 


lished models consists of five members, two ex-officio, 


the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor and three es- 
pecially appointed by the governor, Geo. A. Totten, 
Sr., an unfrocked clergyman, Robert Muir, the brother- 
in-law of William Lemke, and Patrick Casey. Mr. Totten 
is chairman of the Board. Miss Minnie Nielson, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, secured her office 
after a very hot contest with the former incumbent, 
a Nonpartizan Leaguer named N. C. MacDonald, and 
she can hardly be supposed to have much influence upon 
the Board’s policies. In fact Miss Nielson has led many 
to believe that the Board was created to deprive her of 
her proper functions, and her office has been a centre 
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of revolt against the League. Into the hands, therefore, 
of a group of men in whom the most charitable critic 


would be unable to find special training or fitness for 


any part of its task the state has placed the supervision 


of its entire educational system, primary, secondary and 
higher. For good measure it has added the control of 
all the penal and charitable institutions. The Board 


of Administration supplants three former Boards, those 


of Education, Regents and Control. Granting that a 


single administrative board whose members serve con- 
tinuously may find the time to deal with the affairs in 
all of these fields, it is very doubtful whether or not any 
single group of officials will be able to combine the un- 


selfish public interest and the due deliberation that 
were secured under the former system. 


The special session of the North Dakota legislature 
held late last year was ostensibly called to give relief 


to drought-stricken farmers, but the laws passed by 


the safe Nonpartizan majority were largely the reflection 
of the rupture in the League ranks caused by the de- 
fection of the attorney general, the secretary of state 
and the state auditor. The revolt of these men, the 


first the strongest personality in the North Dakota 


cabinet, the second an office-holder of long standing, 
the third a rather sputtery, irresponsible sort of individual, 
was the first appearance of the cloud of internal rebellion 
against Townley domination which, at first “‘no larger 
than a man’s hand,” has been growing bigger and blacker 
and more menacing to the League ever since. To fore- 
stall direct obstructive action the League caucus ordered 
and the faithful voted through various acts transferring 
powers from foes to friends and curtailing appropriations 
previously provided for hostile departments. Each of 
the three officials mentioned was displaced on one or 
other of such important agencies as the Board of Equali- 
zation, the Auditing Board, and the Emergency Board. 
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The Attorney General was deprived of three of his five 
regular assistants, and of his power to name special 
assistants, the latter power going to the Governor. A 
new appointive office was created, that of State Sheriff, 
the holder to form, with the county sheriffs and their 
deputies, a state constabulary. The state licensing 
department was turned over from the office of the 
Attorney General to that of the State Sheriff. The 
Commissioners of Public Printing were authorized to 
designate official state and local newspapers, these to 
enjoy a monopoly of all official ‘publications for their 
respective areas. 

The tendency of League leaders to follow the policy 
of that now famous aphorism: “What in h l is the 
constitution between friends” has already been remarked 
upon. House Bill 60 of the 1919 special session deserves 
a place alongside House Bill 44 of 1917. The North 
Dakota constitution requires a two-thirds vote in each 
legislative house to declare an act an emergency measure, 
and thus put it into immediate effect. Seventy-two 
measures, among them all of those above outlined except 
the newspaper bill, passed without the majority re- 
quired to declare them emergent. That meant that 
they would not take effect until July 1, 1920. It meant 
also that referenda could be secured by 7,000 petitioners 
whereas 30,000 are required for reference of an emer- 
gency measure. Hence House Bill 60, which differ- 
entiated between bills passed in regular sessions and those 
passed in special sessions, declaring that the latter shall 
go into effect ten days after the close of the session. If 
declared emergency measures they are to become effective 
immediately after the session ends. ‘The purpose of 
this bill was to evade the constitutional requirement 
for emergency legislation. It got no further than the 
state supreme court, which declared it unconstitutional. 

The special session was full of thrills. One that was 
transmitted throughout the state resulted from a casual 
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browse of Representative Burtness in the state library. 
Upon a shipping-box used to circulate books among 
schools, this anti-Leaguer discovered two books by 
Ellen Key, — Love and Marriage, and Love and Ethics, 
together with books upon socialistic topics by such 
well-known authors as Feré, La Farges, Blatchford, 
Spargo, Russell and Sinclair. Included also in the 
list of the proscribed found by Mr. Burtness were 
Myers’ History of the Supreme Court, Dewey’s 
New Schools for Old and, alack and alas, Beard’s 
American Government and Politics, a favorite among col- 
lege textbooks. Although it was proved that the con- 
juncture of the shipping case and these particular books 
was entirely accidental, and that most of the awful vol- 
umes had been purchased before the present regime took 
office, the sentiment of criticism throughout the state 
was so strong that some one had to be “the goat” and 
the lot fell upon C. E. Stangeland, who had recently been 
appointed head of the Public Library Commission. The 
reaction of the Burtness revelation has very seriously 
affected the prestige of Ex-Rev. G. A. Totten, who, as 
chairman of the Board of Administration, appointed 
Stangeland, and who has never been ranked in ecclesias- 
tical circles as one of the moral pillars of the Frazier 
government. 

Mr. George Wallace, Tax Commissioner of North 
Dakota, has been called upon to do some hard thinking 
lately in order to devise ways and means of persuading 
the farm-owners of North Dakota that they are not 
suffering from an overdose of taxation. The appropria- 
tions for 1919 and 1920 represent an increase of seventy 
per cent over those for 1917 and 1918. The 1919 tax levy 
for state purposes exceeds by 118% that for 1918, this 
without reckoning in the hail taxes, which for 1919 in- 
crease the taxes of the owner of tillable land by nearly 
one-half of his total state and local obligation. As the 
levy of the local taxing agencies is increased more than 
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proportionately to the state increase, the total tax comes 
nearer to trebling than to doubling what the farmer 
paid in 1918, this without consideration of other than the 
general property and hail taxes, and with consideration 
of the twenty-five per cent reduction in the state levy 
authorized by the special session. 

The North Dakota tax commissioner meets the general 
outcry against these heavy increases by recalling the 
decreased purchasing power of the dollar, and asserting 
that in Minnesota the increase in state taxes for 1919 
over those for 1918 is 133%, for Wisconsin 124%. But 
in these states the bulk of the increase is secured from 
the corporations. In North Dakota the added revenue 
must come directly from the pockets of private citizens. 
Examining the objects for which the money is to be spent, 
one finds little to criticize. Out of a total appropriation, 
for 1919 and 1920, exclusive of hail and soldiers’ bonus 
funds, of a little more than $7,000,000, more than $2,900,- 
000, or 40% goes for education, 22% goes to other non- 
industrial institutions, while but 6% ($435,000) goes 
to finance the new state industries. 


The Nonpartizan League is losing rather than gaining 
ground in North Dakota today. This situation is due 
to the growing fear that the leaders of the League are 
not to be trusted. It is not due to regression from the 
original farmers’ program of state-owned marketing 
facilities for farm products. The need for terminal ele- 
vators and fair grading is no less keenly felt than before. 
But it is one thing to establish an elevator or two, trying 
out the plan upon a small scale at first and developing 
it as the warrant for development appears, and it is quite 
another thing to authorize state and local governments, 
composed of inexperienced farmers, to go into any busi- 
ness that may appeal to them, to establish a state- 
owned bank governed by a group of political officials, 
to empower it to transfer its funds freely to any business 
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institution the state may set up, to act as the state’s 
agent in borrowing many millions of dollars, and to 
legalize a centralized control over state affairs that is 
not only susceptible to outside domination but is actually 
subject to it. The farmers of North Dakota are not 
Bolshevists, nor atheists, nor free-lovers, nor doctrinaires 
of any type. Many of them are socialistic in tendency, 
but they are not revolutionists. They have felt that 
they were being mishandled, and have united to man- 
handle the persecutor. They have no expectation of 
creating Utopia. The men in the League who properly 
represent the farmers are respected and trustworthy; 
but, unfortunately for the prospects of the League, the 
rank and file of the people of North Dakota do not 
entertain a high regard for other League leaders, some 
of them men high in the League or the state adminis- 
tration. The secret of their disapproval is the increasing 
evidence that these leaders desire to shut out from the 
benefits of the new day the bankers and business men and 
manufacturers whom the farmers regard as essential to 
the development of a well-rounded state life. 

In speaking of the present régime in North Dakota 
as an agricultural democracy, no analogy with the soviet 
system in Russia is intended. The inference suggested 
is that a class has, through organization, not by force, 
gained control of the government of North Dakota, and 
is using that control largely in its own interest. It cannot 
be assumed that the farmers desire to injure the legitimate 
interests of other classes in the state. But the interests 
of other classes have been injured, and the danger that 
they will be more seriously injured if the present régime 
continues is evident. Granting that the experiment of 
a socialistic state would be worth the injury it would 
cause, the people of North. Dakota do not want the 
experiment. 

Undoubtedly there would be less distrust of League 
leadership, in spite of its socialistic tinge, if people could 
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feel that the men who are attempting to revolutionize 
politics and business are big enough for the job. The 
genius of a Vanderlip is needed to organize the Bank 
of North Dakota and connect it up with the complex 
financial system of the nation. The Bank is designed 
to do the work of a unit in the great Federal Reserve 
system, a system which has been evolved only through 
the most intense application of the best banking brains 
this country can produce. Yet it is isolated from that 
system, and in charge of men who have had no experience 
in big-banking circles. The same incompetence exists 
in the Industrial Commission and the Board of Adminis- 
tration. It honey-combs the entire structure that the 
League has created. The striking fact about the men 
in official capacity is not their dishonesty nor their de- 
pravity nor any of the traits with which their enemies 
credit them, but their ignorance. They are on their way, 
but hardly a man of them knows where they are going, 
nor how to get there. This fact is mentioned not as a 
criticism, but as indicating the handicap that reform 
movements have to carry. 

The constant ringing of the changes upon Townleyism 
by the forces hostile to the League has had its effect. 
It is not without justification. Townleyism is responsible 
for the Langer-Hall-Kositzky revolt. It is the cause of 
the resignations of editors engaged to run Nonpartizan 
League newspapers. It is bossism of a highly auto- 
cratic type. Bossism is not new, nor is it necessarily 
evil. But its effects in North Dakota are inimical to 
the League’s prospects. 

Many of the League’s organizers and some of its official 
appointees have come under the censure of the church. 
Although the force of this disapproval is partly neutral- 
ized by the recognition of the devotion of other Leaguers 
to the work of the church, the prestige of some of the 
higher officials is greatly weakened by the constant fire 
of criticism directed at them by the clergy. This criticism 
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is based in part upon their socialistic tendencies, in part 
upon their attitude toward religion, the home and the 
school. 

The sentiment most frequently expressed today through- 
out North Dakota is that the times are ripe for a leader. 
The call is for a man who will stand upon his own feet, 
who will represent all classes, a man of broad vision and 
courage. Such a leader, supported by the best brains 
among the farmers and business men of the state, could 
maintain a combination of government with business 
more akin to the experiment now being tried than to 
the old laissez-faire regime. One may say with assurance 
that North Dakota will never return to the conditions 
that prevailed before the Nonpartizan League was organ- 
ized. The force that is undermining the League is 
rather apprehension for the future than dissatisfaction 
with the past. If the League is to survive it must slough 
off its demagogic appeals to class prejudices, broaden 
its policies and membership, and shorten its stride to 
the pace of constitutionalism. 

Haro tp S. QUIGLEY. 





O’DOWD: A STORY 


T wasn’t much of a day for a man with three hard-won 

hours of leisure. O’Dowd realized that the instant he 
was outside the hospital and at the mercy of the elements. 
A wind, which might have been called roistering but for 
the fact that there was so obviously no fun about it, 
whipped round the corner of the gray stone building, 
and made a mockery of his clothes, chilling him to the 
bone. There was no snow to give the street a faintly 
cheerful appearance and take the edge off the wind. 
It caught up dun-colored clouds of dust and dirt from 
the wide pavement and whipped them this way and 
that. One of them enwrapped O’Dowd almost the 
minute he appeared, fairly blinding him, and leaving 
in one eye a minute particle which promised every second 
to yield to his efforts to get it out, and was yet destined 
to stay there for all of the three hours. 

He started up Broad Street, principally because the 
wind was blowing in that direction and its buffeting 
made him feel too wretched and spiritless to think of 
trying to face it. For the same reason, he walked at a 
sharp pace, his thin overcoat bellying out in front of 
him, one ungloved hand clutching his hat, his flapping 
trousers revealing the leanness of his legs. For two or 
three blocks he was hardly more sentient than the news- 
papers and other flying objects scudding northward 
before the blast. It required that much walking to give 
him back his breath and power of thought, to return 
the human identity of which he had been so rudely de- 
spoiled. But even when he got his breath he was still 
conscious that his underclothes were too thin for win- 
ter. He hadn’t bought heavier ones because so much of 
his time was spent inside the hospital that it seemed 
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an extravagance. Now he regretted that carefully 
planned bit of economy. 

By the time he reached Washington Avenue, he had 
managed to forget how cold he was. He had done so 
largely by dwelling upon the comforting thought that 
he had two dollars and some cents in his pocket, and 
three whole hours in which to spend it. There were 
places of amusement as far south as this where he could 
have spent his money, but O’Dowd had no eye for them. 
He was going clear down into the city, to warm himself 
in the coddled luxury of lower Chestnut and Walnut 
streets before he even began to spend his money. He 
had done that before. Without a cent in his pockets 
he had managed a spurious intoxication of the senses by 
mingling with the richly dressed crowds, by stopping 
before the wonderful display windows of the exclusive 
little shops. Today he meant to do that again, but this 
time he would not be cheated of his climax. He would 
spend all of his two dollars in one terrific dive into sen- 
suous pleasure. He had no idea how he would spend it. 
The details did not greatly matter: it merely needed to 
be something that he had never done, one of those ex- 
travagances reserved for the lucky rich. 

As he crossed Lombard, he chanced to glance up, and 
saw the hands of the clock in the city hall tower through 
the eddying clouds of dust and smoke. The sight gave 
him a shock. He had not realized that it would take him 
twenty-five minutes to walk down from the hospital, 
even with the wind behind him. Twenty-five minutes 
wasted in mere walking, and he only had a hundred and 
eighty of them altogether. No, he didn’t have that 
many; only a hundred and thirty, because it would take 
another five-and-twenty to walk back. He made this 
computation forgetting to allow an extra ten minutes at 
least for facing that merciless wind. 

The sight of the clock-face produced in him a nervous 
haste. He fairly ran three or four blocks farther north, 
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and then swung sharply to his right. It was now that 
he began to experience real torment from the infinitesimal 
bit of dust which had lodged in his eye. It hadn’t seemed 
so bad when he was walking, but when he got round the 
corner and the solid wall of buildings sheltered him from 
the wind, it became acute torture. He found it quite 
impossible to keep that eye open more than an instant. 
He dodged into the shelter of a big doorway, and wasted 
another five minutes in vain efforts to get the mote out. 
There was no use bothering with it. He could use one 
eye, and when he got back to the hospital one of the 
nurses would whisk it out in a jiffy. 

When he peered out from the shelter of his doorway 
it struck him that Chestnut Street was not nearly as 
alluring as usual. The bleak wind seemed to have swept 
it clear of the beautiful women and the carefully dressed, 
idly sauntering men. Its pedestrian population was 
surely cut in half, and the remnant seemed composed 


largely of shabby people with bent heads hurrying to 
get somewhere else. O’Dowd made up his mind to stay 
where he was until he decided exactly what he was going 
to do. It wasn’t the sort of day in which he could enjoy 


as much of the window-gazing as he had planned. You 


simply can’t do that with pleasure when you are so cold 
that you begin to shiver the instant you stand still. And 
he was shivering now, even in this partial shelter. His 
decision, moreover, had to be hurried. Forty minutes 


had elapsed since he left the hospital, and he had done 


nothing. 

Going to a theatre, not a movie but a regular theatre, 
had really been the height of his desire, but he held 
this out of the question. It was after three; the perform- 


ances would already be an hour along. To spend most 


of his money for part of a show seemed the height of 
folly. The more he dwelt on the idea, however, the 
greater became its appeal. Missing a bit of it didn’t so 
much matter after all. It had been years since he had 
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been inside a theatre, but he remembered it clearly 
enough. And it would be warm! The thought of lean- 
ing back in a thickly upholstered seat in a warm and 
faintly scented atmosphere decided him. He left his 
shelter, went down the street and stopped at the first 
theatre he reached, without giving so much as a glance 
at the playbills outside. 

‘*T want a seat,” he said to the man inside the glass 


box. 

The man did not interrupt his conversation with a 
friend. He selected a slip of green card-board and pushed 
it forward, yet retaining a hold on its corner. 

“Two dollars,” he said. 

O’Dowd was thunderstruck. He hadn’t planned to 
spend all of his money on the ticket. 

“T want a cheaper one,” he announced diffidently. 
“‘T don’t much care where it is, since the show’s part 
over anyhow.” 

The man favored him with a bored glance. 

“No matinee today,” he said and resumed his inter- 
rupted conversation. 

Bitterly disappointed O’Dowd went back into the 


street. For a few forlorn minutes he tried to look into 


the windows, but it was an ordeal beyond his powers of 
endurance. In three minutes his teeth were chattering; 
in five he was so conscious of his shivering body that he 
did not know what treasures lay before him in the win- 


dows. The incessant winking of his eye made it im- 


possible for him to get a good look at anything anyhow. 
““Maybe I'll feel better if I get something to eat,” he 
muttered. 
Again he trembled on the verge of indulging an- 


other long-cherished desire. ‘Times innumerable he had 


dreamed of eating down here, not in any mere lunch 
counter, but in one of the moderately swell places, where 
you sat at a regular table with a cloth on it, mirrors 
on every side, an orchestra playing somewhere. He 
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began hunting for such a place. Almost at once he 
found one, but instead of going in, he walked past, his 
heart beating painfully. He went as far as the corner, 


turned and came back. A second time his truant legs 


refused to take him through the ornate doorway. It 


was difficult for him to realize that he was actually 
afraid to go in. With this very entrance in mind, he 
had taken the very pick of his slender wardrobe, that 


he might have no need to feel ashamed of his appearance, 


and quail beneath the eye of a waiter. Even when he 


knew the truth, he would not admit it to himself. But 
after he had walked a fourth time past that entrance, 
and had commenced to feel that people along the street 


and in the windows must be watching him, he gave up 


the attempt. But he lied to himself in an effort to save 
his pride. 

“IT ain’t really very hungry,” he said to himself. 
“I’d be a fool to blow a lot of money just for eating, 


specially at this time of day.” 

He went finally into a white-fronted restaurant where 
at certain hours of the day chefs in snowy caps manu- 
factured griddle-cakes before the huge windows. But 


there was almost nobody there, and half-a-dozen wait- 


resses were standing in a whispering group at the far 
end of the room. None of them seemed in much of a 
hurry to take O’Dowd’s order. He slipped into the 


first chair and eyed them furtively. One of them was 
very pretty. She had a full, shapely figure, red cheeks 


and high-piled masses of very dark hair. To have her 
wait on him would be nothing less than high adventure. 


He thought she was going to do it. She glanced at him 
once or twice, and seemed minded to come. Then a thin, 
unlovely girl with flat features and a bad complexion 
came. O’Dowd discovered that in his lately muttered 
excuses he had unwittingly told the truth; he wasn’t 
particularly hungry. But he managed to give an order, 
and then took as much time as possible in eating it, 
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because the steamy warmth of the room was grateful. 
As often as he could, he looked at the girl with the black 
hair. He amused himself by conjecturing what might 


have happened if she had taken his order. Somehow 


or other he would have managed to begin a conversation. 


After that there seemed limitless possibilities: anything 
might have happened! 
So attracted was he by these imaginings that he con- 


sidered ordering something else when he had finished 


eating what he had, waiting until she was looking at 


him, and them summoning her by a crooked finger. 
She could hardly fail to come then. A moment before, 
it had seemed to him that he could not possibly finish 


the stack of round, thick, yellow cakes piled on the plate 


in front of him. Now he drove himself to the completion 
of the task, stealing glances at her while he ate. Just 
as he finished the last morsel, she turned carelessly and 


disappeared through a swinging door at the rear of the 
room. He waited as long as he dared, but she did not 


come back. He spent some time deciding whether or not 
he should leave any money for the girl who had served 
him. It seemed rather superfluous. She had given him 


scant attention. He finally left a dime because he felt 


rather sorry for her. She didn’t look as though she got 
much more fun out of life than he did. But even then he 
was denied the satisfaction of seeing whether she found 


it or not. He had an uneasy feeling that it found its 


ultimate way into the pocket of the dirty-faced boy 
who went around with a basket gathering the soiled 
dishes. 

While he was in the restaurant the weather had be- 
come worse than ever. It seemed no warmer, and the 
wind was surely just as strong, but a dash of stinging 
rain had been added. You could hardly see it falling, 
and yet in no time it made you feel damp. O’Dowd 
took a cross-street and went over to Market, a thorough- 
fare which lacked, he knew, that air of opulence which 
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was to have formed so great a part of his adventure, 
but there were more lights, more places where you could 
dodge for shelter without making people look at you 
suspiciously. 

By this time he had reached a point where nothing 
much mattered except keeping warm. The revolving 
door of a great department store lured him and he passed 
through. A thick, heavy air, composed of innumerable 
odors assailed him. Before him stretched a wilderness 
of counters, an army of clerks. He took refuge behind 
a table heaped with boxes, glanced at a clock on the 
wall. He had just an hour left. 

As he stood behind the sheltering table he made up 
his mind that he would buy something. After all it was 
a much more sensible way to spend his money. He would 
walk around until he saw something that he really 
wanted, buy it and go back to the hospital. It wouldn’t 
satisfy all those vague longings which had driven him 
out into the storm, but at least it would leave him some- 
thing to show for it. He left his corner and began to 
wander through the aisles. 

To some people the mildly predatory feeling derived 
from aimless looking at goods displayed for sale is highly 
satisfying. O’Dowd was one of these people: he had 
never known this, but he now fell suddenly upon the 
knowledge. Unfortunately he had never before had a 
chance to indulge the propensity; his purchases had 
always been those of hurried necessity, he had rushed 
into the nearest store, bought what he required and 
hurried out again. Now, for the first time that after- 
noon, he really began to enjoy himself. It made no 
difference that he was surrounded by thousands of 
dollars’ worth of objects for which he had no desire 
whatever; the fact that they were there and that he was 
present for the ostensible buying of them was sufficient. 
He roamed from one counter to another, feasting his 
eyes on goods whose mere newness was their chief charm, 
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finding a counter heaped high with books just as attrac- 
tive as a case full of glittering firearms. 

There is no telling how long the enchanting journey 
might have lasted had not O’Dowd been suddenly con- 
fronted by a particular showcase. Pure chance directed 
his eye toward it, actually focused it upon a pipe there. 

It was exactly the sort of pipe he had wanted to own 
since the day he had seen one like it at the hospital. It 
had a big, capacious bowl of brier and a thick stem of 
clear amber that looked as though it would exactly fit 
the peculiar formation of his teeth. 

The one at the hospital had belonged to the thin man 
in the ward where O’Dowd had been frequently during 
the last few days. Asa rule he didn’t pay much attention 
to the people in the white beds, but he had noticed the 
thin man, probably because of his eyes. They were very 
sharp, and it seemed to O’Dowd that they were always 
on him. 

Now that he saw the pipe in the show-case he thought 
that perhaps he knew why the thin man had watched 
him. He had been afraid that O’Dowd would steal his 
pipe! 

The doctors and nurses hadn’t let the patient smoke, 
of course, but one day, when he seemed better, they had 
given him the pipe and let him sit up in bed with it 
clamped between his jaws. It was then that O’Dowd had 
seen it — and probably the sick man had seen the covet- 
ousness in his look, and watched him closely thereafter. 

He walked up to the case and extended a finger. 

*“*T want that pipe,” he said. 

An hour before he would have paid some attention 
to the girl behind the counter, who was decidedly better 
looking than the brunette who had so caught his attention 
in the restaurant. But at the moment he had no thought 
or eye for a woman; he did not even notice the bare and 
shapely arm which she reached into the case after the 
pipe. She laid it on the counter and he gloated over it. 
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“You needn’t wrap it up,” he said. “I'll want to 
use it right away I guess.” 

She did not so much as glance at him or show that 
she had heard his words. A negligent hand reached for 
the pencil thrust through the thick coils of her hair. 

“Three-fifty,” she said. 

“What?” 

“Three dollars and a half,” she repeated. 

O’Dowd glanced at the little ticket hanging from 
the pipe. She was right. He muttered something un- 
intelligible about the change, turned on his heel and 
slunk out into the street. He did not bother to look 
for a clock. He was through! He thrust his hands into 
the pockets of his overcoat, lowered his head against 
the wind and started south. 

It took him forty-five minutes to walk the two miles. 
It was more of a battle than a walk, and yet he was not 
really conscious of the struggle he had to make. The 
incessant effort required to bore his way into the blast 
and maintain progress was no more than a sort of ac- 
companiment to his thoughts. Had there been an open 
ditch in front of him, O’Dowd would have stepped into 
it. Had there been dangerous crossings to negotiate, 
he would have been run down a dozen times. He was 
spared a score of head-on collisions with other pedes- 
trains only because they gave way to him. Only force 
of long habit made him stop when he reached the hos- 
pital; otherwise he might well have trudged steadily 
southward until his way was barred by the marine at 
the League Island gates. 

It cannot be claimed that there was any sharpness 
in the man’s suffering. Acuteness of mental or spiritual 
pain demands a swift or a very considerable transition, 
and since O’Dowd had never really more than touched 
the fringes of happiness at infrequent times, his present 
desolation could not become more poignant by contrast. 
His suffering was dull, heavy, yet profound. It seemed 
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as though the events of the afternoon, piling one dis- 
appointment on the other, had ended by showing him 
what a wretched, useless, utterly forgotten and worth- 
less creature he really was. A single ray through the 
gloom might have changed everything. If the wind 
hadn’t blown, and his eye tormented him — if he had 
been in time for a play in a gorgeous theatre — if he had 
dared to enter the forbidding door of that restaurant, 
or had managed a mild flirtation with the black-haired 
waitress! Even if all these had failed, he could have 
trudged happily back to the hospital, comforted by the 
thought of the new pipe in his pocket. It was such a 
fine pipe! Just the presence of that pipe in his pocket 
would have meant everything. As it was, he had noth- 
ing. 

Had he been gifted with more self-assertiveness, he 
would have gone and jumped into the Delaware, just 
to prove himself capable of some originality of action. 
As it was he went back to the hospital, hating it dully. 
It was a place where he ate and slept and was given a 
pittance, most of which he sent to his mother in Harris- 
burg. They gave him that for doing indescribably filthy 
and horribly endless tasks. Nobody paid him any atten- 
tion. He was as much a part of the mechanical apparatus 
of the building as one of the wheeled tables. None of 
the doctors knew him by name; they called him “Say!” 
or “You there!” He was glad he hadn’t often to come 
into contact with them. The nurses weren’t much better. 
They called him Jim, which wasn’t his real name at all, 
but was short, convenient and soon out of their mouths. 

As far as he could see, he might very well go on doing 
the same thing indefinitely. He didn’t complete the 
thought by saying “until he died.” He lacked the 
imagination to conceive of death as a possible termina- 
tion of the monotony of existence. Death was something 
that visited those who were sick, the white figures in 
the beds after the screens were put up in front of them. 
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It was something which could have no possible connection 
with him. He was wretched enough but he never was 
sick. He didn’t dare be sick: they would fire him in a 
minute if he should be unable to work. And that thought 
was appalling. He hated the hospital, and yet could 
not even face the thought of existence without its shelter. 
There had once been a frightful, noisy, hammering 
factory full of huge, powerful, shouting men. He had 
worked there three days, sweating with terror. The 
hospital was infinitely better than that; here at least he 
was pretty well let alone. , 

He made his way into the building, went to the tiny 
cupboard in which most of his hours were spent, changed 
his clothes and armed himself with the mop, broom and 
other paraphernalia of his unlovely labor. Then he 
trudged spiritlessly through the bleak corridors to his 
work. He had hardly entered the ward where he was 
busy when a voice spoke to him from the nearest bed, a 
voice faint but very compelling, — 

“Jove, but I’m glad you’re back! Where have you 
been?” 

O’Dowd turned and faced the bed. It was the first 
time the thin man had ever spoken to him. The tone 
was kind, and now O’Dowd saw that the eyes too were 
kind and not merely sharp. He wanted to dislike the 
man because he possessed —a mere trifle—what to 
O’Dowd was a treasure beyond reach. But he couldn’t 
dislike him, because the man was smiling. To find some- 
one actually smiling at him almost frightened O’Dowd. 

“Why, I’ve been out,” he stammered. 

“Oh,” said the man in the bed. ‘Not going out again 
soon, are you?” 

“No,” 

“‘Glad to hear it.” 

The man said no more and dropped his head back on . 
the pillow, yet O’Dowd could feel the big eyes following 
his movements. The consciousness of this unbroken 
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scrutiny now was not in the least disquieting; in fact it 
had a far different effect. Somebody was actually watch- 
ing him, actually paying some attention to what he did! 
The man had missed him when he went out, had said 
in so many words that he was glad he had come back! 
And he wasn’t just an ordinary man; O’Dowd knew that 
in spite of the sameness of the beds and the hospital 
garb. He was one of those fortunate creatures who ate 
where they pleased and went to theatres every night. 
From time to time O’Dowd paused in his work long 
enough to turn toward the bed, and invariably the big 
eyes in the white face smiled at him. In spite of himself 
he had to finish his work and move, but he was as long 
about it as possible, and went away with a little warm 
feeling around his heart that he had never felt before, 
and which almost choked him. 

An hour or so later a doctor came in and stopped be- 
side the bed. 

*“What have you done to that scrub-boy?” he asked 
abruptly. 

The man on the bed opened his big eyes wider. 

“Done to him?” he repeated, “Nothing. Spoke to 
him was all. Why?” 

The physician sat down beside the bed, chin in hand. 

“‘What made you speak to him?” he asked. “Never 
done it before, have you?” 

“No. I like to watch him. I don’t know exactly why. 
Some species of mental snobbishness, I fancy. He is 
such a clod! There is something awesomely attractive 
in the spectacle of his cloddishness. I watch him and 
try to imagine what he is thinking, or rather What can 
possibly be going on inside his head, because he so pat- 
ently isn’t thinking.” 

“‘T see,” the doctor said shortly, then added a short 
laugh which had no mirth in it. “I wonder if most 
kindness isn’t built of that sort of stuff,” he mused. 

“What do you mean?” asked the sick man. 
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“You aren’t the only one who has watched the chap,” 
said the physician. “I’ve done it for months, done it 
almost subconsciously, had much your speculative 
thoughts about him — when I bothered to think about 
him at all. I happened to encounter him in the corridor 
a bit ago as he came out of here. I was startled. The 
man was transfigured! That sounds like exaggeration, 
but it isn’t. I can’t find words to describe the change 
in him. He glowed! I was so startled that I didn’t 
speak to him, which I meant to do. Later I made in- 
quiries. Inquiries! You might as well make inquiries 
about a fly that has crawled across the counterpane of 
your bed, and then flown out of your window! Nobody 
knows what happens to him when he isn’t in sight. If 
I were a metaphysician I should wonder if he had any 
existence when nobody was watching him. Well, I hunted 
him down and asked him questions. I had to tread 
warily. Men like that, Jarvis, can’t be handled as you 
and I handle each other and our sort. They’re timid 
with a timidity we can’t grasp at all. I pried out of him 
that he had been for a walk, and that you had spoken to 
him. I dared greatly and probed a bit farther. It 
couldn’t have been the walk, for he’d gotten cold and 
eaten something that hadn’t agreed with him. So it 


must have been you. What did you say to him? ” 
““Let’s see—! I think I said I was glad he’d come 


back. And I rather grinned at him. It does get beastly 


monotonous, you know.” 

The doctor rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

**All these months,” he said, “he’s been a dead thing. 
You spoke to him, and he comes to life, opens like a 
flower. Good God, Jarvis, wouldn’t you expect at least 
a doctor to be quicker to see such things? I spend my 
days prying about people’s insides, and never see a soul 
starving to death under my eyes! —I say, you'll very 
likely be in this bed three weeks longer. In fact, I'll 
see to it that you are. Go on talking to the fellow, will 
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you? And try not to think of him just as a clod, amusing 
because of his cloddishness. How about it? ” 

“Of course I will,”’ promised the man in the bed. 

After the doctor had gone the man called Jarvis, 
summoned a nurse, asked her for his coat, and fumbled 
through the pockets. Then he shoved something under 
his pillow. 

““There’s a man scrubs floors and — er — empties things 
and so on, in here,” he said. ‘“‘Do you suppose you could 
find him for me?” 

“Oh, Jim? Why, I guess so.” 

Ten minutes later O’Dowd, bewildered and very 
badly frightened, followed the nurse into the room. 

“Oh, hello!” Jarvis said cheerfully. “Sorry to get 
you clear back up here, but there was something I 
meant to give you this afternoon, and it slipped my 
mind. And a sick man is funny about things like that, 
you know. Here —” and he reached under the pillow — 


“it'll be months before they’ll let me have such pleasures, 
and it’ll be ruined unless somebody uses it. Tell me if it’s 
good brier, and I'll get another for myself when I’m on 
my pins.” 
He held out his hand, and O’Dowd gave a cry like a 
child. It was the pipe like the one in the show-case! 
Donat Hamitton Haines. 





VIEWPOINT OF A SEXAGENARIAN 
CONTRIBUTOR 


The Garrulities seem to have stirred up in some of the younger men a 
tendency to assume the toga venerabilis, and so we have welcomed some of the 
reflections of this youngster of sixty and another of seventy who follows him, 
as leading up to our own matured cogitations. May these youngsters also 
mature into riper decades!—Tue Epiror. 


F the old but knew! And yet today every man of 
sixty, unless he is as obtuse as he is wicked, does know 
that something pretty serious is the matter with him. The 
sad truth is flung at his incredulous ears that his “day” 
is past. The meek — meaning much younger men — 
have arisen to inherit his earth. That they are young, 
he perceives, but he is not so sure of their meekness. He 
is told that his political arteries have hardened, and that 
his civic vision is clouded with cataract. He has neither 
the social sympathies nor the cataclysmic energy which 
the hour demands. As a brute obstacle athwart the 
march of progress, he must remove himself, or be re- 
moved. This is put to him kindly. Personally, he may 
not be such a bad lot. In the first appeal to him to take 
himself out of the way of the advancing era, pity is 
stressed, rather than anger. If he will only see himself 
as the cumberer of the ground that he is, much may be 
forgiven him. But resistance will be futile. It will 


merely make compassion give way to stern measures. 


To persist in lagging superfluous, will only render his 
forced exit the more humiliating. Youth begins by knock- 
ing at his door. It will end by knocking him on the head. 

All this is what “everybody says,” therefore it must 


be so. The sixty-year olds do not question the fact. 
But they think it needs to be explained. And age has 


at least one privilege left — the privilege of knowing. 
The pouvait it must surrender to juenesse, but is not 
the savait its own proverbial right? Yet precisely there 


comes in the trouble. The old men do not know. Anxious 
90 
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as they are to comprehend the state of affairs described 
to them, they cannot. Hence they scrutinize, compare, 
put questions. Are they presented with the whole truth, 
or only a fragmentary and partly-imagined article? 

The man of sixty is warned to get out of the track 
of young men resolved to create all things anew. But 
who are the messengers of warning? Some of them, he 
perceives, carry a still more fatal burden of years than 
his own. They verify the saying that the hope of agi- 
tators lies with either the young or the very old. No 
root-and-branch reformer is so impetuous as an old man 
in a hurry. And the tale of years gets strangely con- 
fused in all this business. Seventy gravely points out 
to sixty the perils of senility. Forty-five protests that 
sixty cannot possibly understand how twenty-four feels. 
Many of the self-appointed spokesmen of youth have, in 
fact, left their own youth behind. Look closely at those 


who discourse most pontifically of the new generation 
pressing on to take from the mighty their seats, and you 
will see their temples graying. The sixty-year old 
observer notes this with excusable puzzlement. Have 
these middle-aged exponents of infallible youth a more 
sympathetic insight than he into the heart of twenty? 
Or have they simply a greater capacity for self-deception? 
Their cocksureness is admitted, but is their sincerity 
entire? Vain longings for the sensations of a youth 
over-passed often make forty seem the really “dangerous 
age.” Physicians know about this. So do social moral- 
ists. And there are intellectual hazards, too, for the 
man of middle years faced with youthful ferment. He 
may let his mind toy with it instead of grappling with it. 
Eager to be in what he thinks the great movement, 


dimly conscious that it offers him one more fleeting 


chance to satisfy vanity or feed notoriety, he embraces 
what he does not understand, and hastily abandons 
his old convictions without getting any new ones. 


Passing by these gray-haired hasbingers‘.of the Day 
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of Youth, the inquiring man of sixty next turns his face 
upon the young men themselves. Are they so radically 
different from what he was at their age? Is their attitude 
towards his own generation more impatient, less tolerant, 
more high and stern in resolve, than was his own, forty 
years ago, toward the elders of his youth? For the life 
of him he cannot see it. He marks his samples. Of 
course, he is not so foolish as to think he can touch and 
penetrate the whole youthful mass. All he can do is to 
seek to recognize the young Hercules ex pede. And the 
feet of so many are kicking a foot-ball! There he has 
his first class of menacing young men — the athlete and 
the devotee of athletics. Wholesome human beings, 
tingling with life, filled with the joy of the play of muscle 
and skilful codrdinated effort, out-of-doors boys, sworn 
to the best ideals of sportsmanship, these swarming and 
typical young Americans can be thought of as possible 
enemies of the established order only by those who look 
at the facts as the eye likes the look. They are not with- 
out their ardors and devotions, these young men of 
abounding vitality. We saw them in the great war 
pledge their all to their country. Such a flowing of youth 
to arduous service, the nation, mighty mother of men, 
never saw before. The sight warmed the hearts of old 
men. Do not tell them that these boys, who were at- 
tended on their way to hardship and death by the vision 
splendid, are going to dynamite the state! 

The old may not know all about the young, but they 
know something. They understand —and approve — 
the generous heats that youthful minds feel. They have 
not forgotten the time when for them, too, it was bliss 
to be alive, and very heaven to be young. Aspiration 
and the forward look are inseparable from the early 
twenties. If boys and girls did not display them we 
should despair of the republic. The hope of renewal and 
vivifying must always lie mainly with the young. Out 
of the‘mouths ‘cf babes and sucklings, God perfecteth 
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strength. Let our young men go on dreaming dreams. 
It is better to pursue an impossible ideal than to have 
none at all. No real cause of disquietude springs from 
youthful eagerness to question the old and to experiment 
with the new. These young men and women, fired with 
thoughts of social and political betterment, are only 
setting their feet in the path trod by their fathers and 
grandfathers. Soon enough will come to them the 
sobering and steadying of the tough facts of life. They 
will discover in their turn that man does not live by 
reform alone. The needs of the individual as well as 
of society will persist in asserting themselves. Work 
must be found and done. Wives and children will tug 
at the coat-tails of ardent renovators as they did at 
Erskine’s. Into the routine and struggle of later years 
let our youth carry as much as they are able of their 
early passion to leave the world better for their having 
lived in it. This will be to them afterwards both a 
souvenir and a stay. 

How can old men penetrate the secret of youth? 
Well, they can make a try at it by observation. And 
the longer and more narrowly they observe, the more 
they become convinced that it is, after all, an open secret. 
Nature is infinitely various, yet she renews herself. One 
generation differeth from another in the externals of 
life and in the opportunities that beckon; but the stuff 
of human beings changes slowly. And if one strives 
to note the qualities displayed by the young men and 
women today, at whom the old are bidden to be alarmed, 
it will appear that they ought simply, like the young 
of former times, to be admired and loved and thought 
of as the embodiment of great hopes. With fresh minds 
and unexhausted vigor they confront the world. Upon 
most of them the hand of necessity is early laid. They 
must elect their livelihood. They must think of their 
place and work in the order,,into which they were born. 
Into their hearts steal dreams of love and mating. Nature 
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smiles at them as they find themselves wondering at 
the way in which deep-seated instincts prove stronger 
than reason. The wise Mother has seen to that. Her 
concern is perpetuation. ‘To this all fevered passions 
for making society over out of hand have to give way in 
the end. Marriage? That means the family. It means 
children. They mean property — firm roots in the soil. 
This is why ardent Young England of 1853 became to 
the Young England of 1882 very like bigot Toryism. So 
it always has gone with Young America. And the thing 
that hath been shall be. 

Americans. upon whom age is stealing can afford to 
be patient, while quietly amused, with the restless folk 
who cry for great changes, leading they know not whither. 
To open-eyed sixty, both the fact and its meaning should 
be intelligible. There is nothing really new in it all. Only 
the form and emphasis shift with the lapsing years. 
Many times before, as to-day, discontent has been the 
troubled waters in which ambitious men fish. Perhaps 
the numbers are at present greater of those who, having 
nothing else to do, fish more for the titillation of the 
sport than for what they hope to carry home in their 
baskets. But the whole phenomenon is much the same, 
generation after generation. And what is the use of 
having had a long experience unless it braces a man in 
the conviction that the bases of life and society and 
government lie too deep to be shaken by passing and 
changing gusts of agitation? Moreover, the man of 
sixty comes to have a “sense ” of what his country- 
men think and will do. He may not be able to prove 
it, but he is sure of it. And why not? If he was born 
in the true American tradition; if he has had a business 
or professional activity which has brought him into 
contact with various parts of the country and with all 
sorts and conditions of men; if he has worked with his 
hands as well as his brains; if he has kept his curiosity 
alive; if he has by use and wont made of his perceptions 
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a kind of register of what the mass of his fellows are feel- 
ing and planning — how can he possibly admit that raw 
upstarts—— many of them alien-born—can read the 
mind and heart of Americans more accurately than he? 
Age hath this also that it makes one more certain of his 
ground and feeling. 

If the old but knew! There are so many things that 
they cannot find out. They put no end of questions to 
which satisfactory answers are not forthcoming from 
the glib and heady exponents of millennial changes. Who 
will pay the bills of Socialism? That used to be asked 
of the old Socialists. They did not make convincing 
replies; nor do their successors, even with the vast powers 
of taxation now available. Much has lately been heard 
of the “new ” political economy. It sounds too much 
like a new way to pay old debts. Men who have been 
trained to rule out legerdemain in arithmetic cannot 
understand it. The supposition that lessened production 
will make the world richer and happier is easily made, 
but wrecks itself on the rock of fact. And if man must 
have a real motive to work, so he must have to save 
and to invest. Undoubtedly we can endure, for good 
reason shown, much heavier taxes than we used to think 
tolerable or possible; but there must always remain a 
point at which the citizen will refuse to accumulate 
wealth only to have it taken from him by the Govern- 
ment. So that when we ask today who will pay the bills 
of Socialism — bills running beyond the income from 
our entire national wealth — it is plain what the answer 
must be. They will not be paid at all. Property will be 
confiscated and creditors told to go hang. 

The big question will always remain that of organi- 
zation. Even the most fantastically imagined “new” 
social order must yet be an order. It must provide 
somehow for the ongoings of life. Labor must be done 
by somebody. Somebody must think and plan. Some- 
body must lead. He may do it with an air of utter 
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servility. Under pretense of being the servant of the 
people, he may fasten upon their neck his yoke of tyr- 
anny. But, one way or another, there must be organi- 
zation. ‘This means subordination. Certain qualities 
have got to be in command. The only room for dispute 
is which ones they shall be. Can the new world struggling 
to be born, be organized with intelligence and power 
at the bottom? If the attempt is made, it will not be 
long before in some manner they find themselves at 
the top. Our Federalist forefathers thought that their 
political party must be dominant because it was made 
up of “the wise, the rich and the good.” With our later 
lights, we admit the wealth, but we have serious doubts 
of both the wisdom, and the goodness. Self-complacency 
is not necessarily virtue. And it is not wise to reckon 
without the democratic impulse. Yet the fundamental 
of the Federalists was sound, and has endured through 
all the shifts of American party names. What will happen 
to us when the beggars are on horseback? Well, as Lowell 
reminded the timorous of his day — and what trifles light 
as air now appear the things of which they were apprehen- 
sive — the beggar in the saddle ceases to be a beggar. 
Anyhow the man of sixty today refuses to be frightened. 
He may be amused at the dire prophecies of what is 
about to befall him and his generation, but he will not 
be terrified. He knows that he and his fellows still have 
the ultimate power under their control. If it comes 
to a real test of force, they need not fear the issue. And 
he is as ready to fight and die in defense of the solid 
achievement of those into whose labors we have entered, 
as any rash innovator is in order to destroy it. So, if 
you please, prophets of the new day, do not think of the 
men of sixty in a blue funk. They are curious about 
you, interested to know what you will say and do next, 
but are they filled with dread of you? Not for a single 


moment! 
Ro tio OGDEN. 





CONFESSIONS OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN 
CONTRIBUTOR 


I 


HEN a man finds himself nearing the end of the 
voyage of life, when he is almost in sight of Pier 
No. 70, as Mark Twain called it, when it is time to take 
in sail, as Emerson put it, he is tempted to lift down the 
log-book and revive his journeyings. He is inclined to 
be a little self-conscious and to wonder whether he had 
not become more or less of a conservative in consequence 
of the hardening of his mental arteries. If he is wise 
he is not unduly disenchanted with things as they are 
to-day, and he is not unduly enthusiastic about things 
as they were half a century ago. Yet of course the most 
potent of the reasons why this paper of reminiscences 
has been written is the vanity of an elderly man, snatch- 
ing at a chance to talk about himself; and if he is tolerant 
of the eager young fellows pressing forward to push him 
aside, as is ever the custom of youth, he may cherish the 
hope — which may also be vanity —that what he is 
here setting down may convey counsel to his juniors 
by which they may benefit if they will. 

It is now very nearly fifty years since I made my 
first contribution to a magazine, — the first of five hun- 
dred at least. In that half-century, I have signed my 
name to articles of many kinds in many kinds of periodi- 
cals, — daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly. I have written 
verse, serious and comic, and serio-comic. I have written 
fiction, serials as well as short-stories. I have written 
essays and critical reviews, biographical sketches and 
descriptive articles. I have had five contributions in a 
single number of a leading magazine; and I have con- 
tributed in a single month to five different magazines. 
Articles of mine have appeared almost simultaneously 
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in Harper's Monthly, Harper's Weekly, Harper’s Bazar 
and Harper’s Young People. 

At one time or another the editors of the Yale Review, 
the Princeton Review, the New Princeton Review, and the 
Columbia University Quarterly have opened their pages 
to me; and so have the editors of the Musical Quarterly, 
the Political Science Quarterly and the Art World, — an 
incongruous conjunction, especially as I recall that the 
conductors of the Theater, the Dramatic Mirror and the 
Billboard have been equally hospitable. To make the 
incongruity even more obvious I may add that my name 
has also been appended to papers in Modern Philology 
and Modern Language Notes. I have had several articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post and about as many in the 
Unpopular — now the Unpartizan Review. I have written 
book-reviews in the Nation of New York and in the 
Saturday Review of London, although I have not con- 
tributed anything to either of these once respected week- 
lies for now a quarter of a century. 

I have had a serial in Saint Nicholas; and I have had 
one article in the Catholic World and one in the American 
Review of Reviews. I wrote for the Independent when 
it was a blanket-sheet without illustrations, and for the 
Christian Union before it experienced a change of heart 
and became the Outlook. I have prepared both prose 
and verse for the earlier numbers of Puck and Life. 
Book-reviews of mine and other articles on literary 
topics were not infrequent in the Bookman, which still 
survives, and in the Critic, the Reader, and the Library 
Table, which have all three departed this life. Essays 
of mine have appeared in magazines bearing their pub- 
lishers’ names, Scribner’s, Harper's, and Munsey’s 
which are flourishing to-day, and in Lippincott’s, Long- 
man’s, Leslie’s, Appleton’s and Putnam’s, which are now 
no longer seen on our news-stands. Other essays of 
mine have been printed in magazines which bear names 
not identifying themselves with the patronymics of 
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their publishers, — in the Aélantic and in the Century, 
which are still alive and lively, as well as in the Galaxy 
and the International Review which departed this life 
nearly two score years ago. 

As I read over this catalog I see that it is far from 
being complete, since it omits Once a Week (which is 
now Collier’s Weekly), the American (a Philadelphia 
weekly supported by Wharton Barker) and Punchinello 
(a comic weekly which lived through the spring and sum- 
mer of 1870, and which, as I found out later, was sup- 


ported by Jim Fisk and Jay Gould, Tweed and Sweeny). 


II 

Although I had managed to get some “‘comic copy” 
into Punchinello in 1870, the earliest article of mine 
to bear my signature, appeared in the Galaxy, published 
by Sheldon and Company and owned by the late Colonel 
William C. Church (editor of the Army and Navy Journal) 
and by his brother, Frank P. Church, one of the most 
brilliant of the editorial writers of the New York Sun. 
The Galaxy contained serials by Colonel J. W. De Forest, 
by Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Annie Edwards, all three 
of them story-tellers with an assured following in those 
distant days, although:I question whether any reader 
under sixty is likely to be familiar with Colonel De For- 
est’s stirring “Overland” or with Mrs. Edward’s piquant 
“Ought we to visit her?” 

I question also whether any reader of any age is likely 
to recall the sprightly papers of Junius Henri Brown 
and of Albert Rhodes. A third of the essayists of the 
Galaxy was Richard Grant White, who contributed to 
its pages most of his studies of Shakspere and his in- 
quiries into Words and Their Uses and who founded the 
quartette of which the Unpartizan editor discourses 
in his Garrulities. A fourth essayist was the late Henry 
James, whose father was then alive, and who therefore 
signed himself, “Henry James, junior.” It was in the 
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Galaxy that he printed most of his appreciative criticisms 
of French Poets and Novelists. 


The Galaxy seemed to me then, as indeed it does now, 


one of the most interesting of American monthlies; and 
I had more than personal reasons for mourning its un- 
timely demise. After a long struggle the stars sank 
beneath the sea — that is to say, the Galaxy was ab- 
sorbed by the Atlantic, which was glad to take over 
most of its planets. As I was only one of its asteroids, 
I was not greatly surprised when the editor of the 4t- 
lantic returned to me with his polite and printed regrets, 
a paper which had been accepted by the editor of the 


Galaxy. 

This editor of the Atlantic was Mr. Howells, who was 
kinder to some of my later offerings; and his kindness 
was inherited by his immediate successor, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and by a successor of more recent years, Pro- 


fessor Bliss Perry. While the Atlantic was in the care 
of these three men of letters it retained the characteristics 


impressed upon it by its first conductor, Lowell, who had 
made it the most literary of all American magazines, — 
literary in its high standard of style, and literary also in 


its constant attention to themes of bookish interest. 


While not neglecting the topics of the moment, it did 
not seek to be strenuously contemporary; and it always 
had room for a leisurely essay by Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son, by Henry James, or by John Burroughs, which reveal 


themselves as good reading to-day as they were in those 


cheerful yesterdays. 

In this persistent attention to literature the Atlantic 
was rivalled by the Century when that monthly came 
under the editorial control of Richard Watson Gilder; 


and this rivalry was a feat of difficulty, since the Century 


was an illustrated magazine with a rapidly increasing 
circulation. It may be doubted whether any popular 
illustrated monthly to-day would risk the inclusion 


of Stedman’s solid evaluations of the Victorian and 
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American poets. In fact, I think that several of our 
leading monthlies were more frankly “literary” in their 


likings thirty and forty years ago than any of them are 


now. I mean by this that they were less intentionally 
*‘popular’’; and I do not mean that they were better 
written, for although the standard of style was high in the 
Atlantic and in the Century, there was, two score years 
ago, not a little writing distinctly less skilful than that 
of the average magazine contribution of this twentieth 
year of this twentieth century. We may have fewer 
stars of magnitude, but we have more star-dust and a 
more brilliant milky way. 


Perhaps this more literary quality may be ascribed 


to the fact that many of our twentieth century editors 
have been newspaper men, whereas many of the nine- 
teenth century editors were men of letters. The maga- 
zine, monthly or weekly, may be regarded as a half-way 
house between literature and journalism, and its editor 
is likely to know best the path by which he himself 
has aproached it. Howells and Aldrich and Gilder had 


for companions John Foster Kirk (the biographer of 
*““Charles the Bold”), who edited Lippincott’s, and John 
Gilmary Shea (the translator of the Jesuit Relations), 


who edited Frank Leshe’s Popular Monthly. The Inter- 


national Review of forty years ago was in the joint control 
of Henry Cabot Lodge and John T. Morse, Jr. Appie- 
ton’s Journal, changed from a weekly into a monthly, 


was in charge of Oliver Bell Bunce, who was later to put 


together a manual of manners, peremptorily entitled 
Don’t and destined to attain a sale of several hundred 
thousand copies. It was in Appleton’s that the somewhat 
saccharine serials of ‘‘Christine Reid” appeared, and also 


the more vigorous and veracious short-stories of Con- 


stance Fenimore Woolson. 


In the late seventies and early eighties, the Nation 
still edited by its founder, E. L. Godkin, and still office- 


edited — if I may dare this novel vocable — by Wendell 
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Philips Garrison, had for its chief literary critic, William 
C. Brownell and for regular reviewers Henry James, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Thomas R. Louns- 
bury. The Nation owed the high esteem in which it was 
then held mainly to the pungency of its political editorials, 
whereas the Critic, founded by Jeannette L. and Joseph 
B. Gilder, eschewed politics, and confined itself to litera- 
ture, art and the drama. The Critic was never able to 
establish itself on a secure and solid foundation; and it 
struggled unavailingly for a score of years as a weekly, 
a fortnightly, and a monthly. It opened its pages to 
Walt Whitman, who there printed a large part of his 
later prose notes. But it never printed any review of 
any of the volumes of verse by Richard Watson Gilder, 
who was a brother of the editors, and who therefore 
desired them not to notice his books. 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago, Harper's Weekly 
was one of our most interesting periodicals. It was 
truly what it declared itself to be — “‘a journal of civili- 
zation.” Although it could no longer contain the con- 
vincing editorials of George William Curtis and the 
convicting cartoons of Thomas Nast, it maintained its 
best traditions. The editor was Henry Loomis Nelson, 
and the office-editor was Henry Gallup Paine. The 
cartoonist was W. A. Rogers, as inventive and as effective 
as Nast. The chief political writer was Carl Schurz. 
And Mr. Howells often contributed a column or two 
entitled “‘Life and Letters,” dealing with the books and 
plays which seemed to him deserving of attention. 


III 


With the editors of a majority of the magazines I 
have just mentioned, my relations were cordial. Not 
a few of them were my friends, and half-a-dozen at least 
were my intimates. They were most of them older than 
I by half a generation; and as we went down the years 
together, we came to a more complete understanding. 
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I knew pretty well what each of them wanted, and also 
what each of them didn’t want. So it came about that 
when I offered an article it was more likely than not to 
be accepted, although not infrequently it came back to 
me with a line of kindly explanation for its return. Mine 
was not the happy lot of Colonel Higginson, who con- 
fided once to me that he had never had an article rejected. 
Yet I had no reason to complain; and the struggling 
novices of those days were wont to include me as a 
member of that “inner ring,” which they falsely believed 
to be monopolizers of the magazines. 

I suppose it is natural enough for the outsiders to 
denounce those whom they consider the insiders, as 
members of an affederated group, so to speak, unjust 
usurpers of pages which ought to be filled by the writings 
of men and women less known, not to call them unknown. 
This may be natural, as I say, but it is also absurd. 
As editors are human beings, it must be admitted that 
they are likely to have prejudices in favor of the con- 
tributors who have become their friends, and whom 
they know to be competent craftsmen. But they know 
also that these friendly craftsmen are mortal, and that 
they will depart this life sooner or: later, even if they 
are not attracted away from magazine-writing, as many 
of them are likely to be. The editors are well aware 
that they cannot long rely on the Old Guard, and that 
they must keep on opening their pages to the new recruits. 
They also. appreciate the fact that their readers are al- 
ways ready to hear a new thing told in a new way; and 
they are therefore ever eager to enlist young contributors 
who promise to possess individuality. 

The myth of an “inner ring,” standing on guard in- 
side a high stockade, and admitting newcomers within 
the walls only by favor, or by caprice, — this more or 
less perennial myth, flowering afresh in every generation, 
was once amusingly demolished by Lawrence Hutton. 
A lady whom he knew very slightly sent him a manu- 
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script with the request that he should use his influence 
to have it accepted in one of the Harper periodicals. 
As she implied in her letter that the editorial judgment 
was not independent, and that it could be influenced 
by what is known in political circles as a “ pull,’ Hutton 
answered her letter admitting that he was a personal 
friend of the several editors of Harper’s Magazine, Har- 
per’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, and Harper’s Young People, 
and also an intimate associate of several members of 
the firm. He then explained that these cordial relations 
gave him no “pull,” as she could see by the perusal of 
the four notes he enclosed, one from each of these editors, 
courteous in tone but also frank in explaining the reasons 
for the rejection of articles that Hutton had proffered 
to them severally. 

I made it a point never to speak to an editor about 
business, except in his own office; and, in fact, more 
often than not, I offered my suggestions and submitted 
my articles by mail. Even when I was only a youthful 
novice, a rank “outsider,” I did not go to see an editor 
until after he had accepted a manuscript of mine. It 
is true that I broke this rule once, when I went to the 
office of Harper’s Monthly with a letter of introduction 
to Mr. Alden; and it amuses me now, — although it did 
not amuse me then —that Mr. Alden courteously but 
promptly declined the article. I took it to the Century 
(then Scribner’s Monthly), and Gilder accepted it. A 
little earlier or a little later, when I took another article 
to Gilder, he had no sooner seen its title than he gave 
the manuscript back to me, and at the same time handed 
me the page-proofs of an essay by another writer on the 
same subject. 

I have rarely written to order, that is to say, at the 
suggestion of the editor. I have preferred to write as 
the spirit moved me —to say what I had to say as I 
wanted to say it, and, in short, to please myself first of 
all. As a result I have often finished an article which 
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I had found interesting to compose, without seeing before 
me any periodical likely to want it. Some of these essays 
have had to bide their time, and to await my discovery 
of an editor inclined to be hospitable. Yet I have never 
had to wait very long; and every one of these articles 
sooner or later found its haven of rest, — more than once 
in a periodical which had unexpectedly come into exist- 
ence after my essay had got itself written. 

In all my years of contributing to periodicals, weekly 
and monthly, I have only once been defrauded of my 
pay. And only twice have I met with discourtesy. One 
editor returned to me an article which he had encouraged 
me to write, with the explanation that in the months 
which had elapsed since I had accepted his commission, 
the publishers of the magazine had decided to modify 
its program. Another editor asked me to prepare a 
paper on a topic in which he and I were both interested; 
I wrote it, he put it into type and I corrected the proof. 
Then to my complete surprise, he returned the page-proof, 
with the curt statement that he had changed his mind 
as to the importance of the theme he had requested me 
to treat. 


IV 


Free-lancing is a precarious calling for anyone who is 
not a story-teller. Of late there has been so great an 
increase in the number of weeklies and monthlies with 
enormous circulations that there is a fierce competition 
among editors for the short-stories and the serials of 
the authors who have won the favor of the reading 
public. The price paid for stories has risen far higher 
than that paid for any other literary commodity. The 
income of a successful novelist to-day is at least four 
or five times what it was thirty or forty years ago. And 
in spite of the increased cost of their fiction, the editors 
seem to feel compelled to enlarge the proportion of 
fiction in their tables of contents. The very magazines 
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which in earlier days were glad to print three or four 
short-stories in every number, now proclaim loudly that 
they are publishing eight or ten. They seem to rely on 
this miscellany of fiction to appeal to the casual reader 
even more than on the polychromatic cover designs. 

One result of this expansion of fiction is of course a 
contraction in the space available for contributions of 
a less exciting nature. A magazine has only a given 
number of pages in every issue, it surrenders a goodly 
portion of these to its sheaf of -short-stories and another 
goodly portion to its serials, now sometimes as many as 
three or four. Then it may have other serials, not fiction, 
a biography or an autobiography, a “muck-raking” in- 
vestigation or a history of an industry about which the 
public is believed to be immediately interested. Further- 
more it must be noted that many, if not most, of our 
magazines have one or more editorial departments. 
And the pressure of these several kinds of contribution 
is constantly tending to crowd out other kinds of con- 
tribution, the leisurely essay, for example, the literary 
criticism, the discussion of artistic principles. Many 
of our most popular magazines altogether exclude articles 
which their more or less uncultivated readers would 
dismiss as “high-brow” stuff. 

This makes it still more difficult for unknown writers 
to gain admission, and it makes the reward of their labors 
even more precarious. They have little chance of accept- 
ance so long as they remain unknown; and they cannot 
become known until after they have been accepted. 
Perhaps the most helpful advice that an old-stager can 
proffer to an ambitious youngster would be to emphasize 
the value of cultivating a definite specialty, with the 
hope that he may sooner or later win more or less repu- 
tation as an authority on that subject. Indeed, he will 
do well if he can achieve recognition as being well .in- 
formed in several different departments of human activity. 
One friend of mine has specialized in topics as different 
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as the drama, the history of the English language, the 
art of book-binding and the theory of prose-fiction. 

One other suggestion is to appeal from the fugitive 
readers of periodicals to the permanent readers of books. 
Whenever a writer has prepared a succession of articles 
on subjects within the same field, he will do well to gather 
them into a volume. He must not hope that this volume 
will be largely remunerative, but it will bring him before 
the reading public far more clearly than the articles 
themselves scattered through different periodicals. In 
other words, he must rely on the periodicals for most 
of his cash reward, but he can count upon the book to 
bring him an enhanced reputation, — to focus upon him, 
if only for a moment, the attention of the newspaper 
reviewers and even of the editors of the periodicals wherein 
he has printed the articles which make up his volume. 
As the poet has assured us, “‘a book’s a book — although 
there’s nothing in it.” 

That there should be nothing in his book is always a 


possibility; and there is a valuable warning in Douglas 
Jerrold’s caustic explanation of the poverty of a volume 
he was once reviewing as due to the fact that its writer 
“had taken down the shutters before he had anything 
to put in the shop-windows.” 


V 


Jerrold was not always a kindly critic. It was said 
of him once that he was wont to review a book “as an 
east wind reviews an apple tree.” A more balmy breeze 
blows across the pages of Mr. Howell’s critical essays, 
which are gentle and genial, sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive. I feel that I should be derelict to my duty if I 
fail to call the attention of aspiring novices to the counsel 
and comfort they can find in two papers by this author 
of far riper wisdom. In the volume of his collected essays 
(all of them graceful, suggestive and stimulating) which 
Mr. Howells has aptly entitled “Literature and Life,” 
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there are a pair of articles deserving thoughtful con- 
sideration from all who desire to practice the art of 
literature. One of them is called The Man of Letters as 
a Man of Business, and the other is termed The Editor’s 
Relations with the Young Contributor. Once upon a time 
Mr. Howells was himself a Young Contributor; and later 
he was for a while an Editor; he was our foremost Man of 
Letters and he showed a characteristic shrewdness as a 
Man of Business. 

From the second of these two papers I borrow this 
useful advice: “I should think it would profit the young 
contributor, before he puts pen to paper, to ask himself 
why he does so, and, if he finds he has no motive in the 
love of the thing, to forbear.” 

“Am I interested in what I am going to write about? 
Do I feel it strongly? Do I know it thoroughly? Do I 
imagine it clearly?” The young contributor had better 
ask himself all these questions, and as many more like 
them as he can think of. Perhaps he will end by not 
being a young contributor. 

The old contributor who is making this quotation 
used to ask himself these questions in the days of his 
youth; and when he could not answer in the affirmative 
the first of them,— “Am I interested in what I am 
going to write about? ””—he forebore. And now when 
his youth has long since departed, he always asks him- 
self the same question. He was interested in writing 
these confessions; and he would like to hope that his own 
interest in them may be shared by at least a fair pro- 
portion of his readers. 

BraNnDER MatTrTHeEws. 





GARRULITIES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 
EDITOR 


III. Loose Ends. College Days. Does Human Nature 
Improve? A Nomination 


HE first of these papers began with the author’s 
apology, which he found in sundry requests that 
he write his reminiscences. As they include nothing 
unusual in the way of travel or adventure, or of military 
or political service, he found his justification for writing 
them, such as it is, in the unusual length of his experience, 
and its inclusion of glimpses of many people eminent 
in arts and letters, and of intimacy with several of them. 
These preliminaries of the first paper, he repeated in the 
second. Here in the third he feels no need of more than 
this brief summary of them, but is privileged to add that 
the previous papers have aroused calls for “‘more” which 
appear to justify continuing the egotistical proceedings. 


First: to pick up some threads neglected or misplaced 
in the previous papers, and to correct two or three errors. 

The first paper, amid many digressions, was funda- 
mentally an account of the experiences to which I attrib- 
uted my unusually active old age. One of those experi- 
ences I have since found misleading. I attributed the 
preceding year’s exceptional freedom from uric acid 
trouble to a liberal use of potatoes, which had been 
declared to contain an alkali inimical to uric acid. Now 
for a month past I have had increasing twinges of neu- 
ralgia, and am just recovering from a pronounced attack 
of sciatica and neighboring rheumatic trouble. This 
was attributed to accumulation of waste products in 
the blood; and great moderation in sweets and starches 
was recommended. It seemed plain that I had eaten 
too many potatoes: I had entered one of those blind 
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alleys where a thing good on one side was bad on the 
other — the alkali had been good, but the starch had been 
taken to an extent where it had become bad. A reform 
of diet had begun to help the neuralgia when the attack 
of ordinary rheumatism set in. It was only then that 
I let up on potatoes, and with apparent success. I have 
taken them occasionally since, however, and begin to sus- 
pect that excessive use may have developed an idiosyn- 
crasy against them. I hope I have not misled anybody 
into a similar fix. 

Another point that should have been included in the 
advice to those seeking a satisfactory old age, is in regard 
to night work and consequent sleeping in daytime. This 
involves a darkened room and consequent deprivation 
of the tonic effects of sunlight. In connection with this 
comes the fact that vitality is lowest about three or four 
in the morning. At that time most deaths occur, and 
at that time one is apt to wake and lie awake; and in 
cool weather if more bed-clothes are drawn up, one is 
apt easily to get to sleep again. 


Another error I fell into was naming Paderewski, Ole 
Bull, Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski as my ideal musicians. 
My ideal musicians were really three you probably never 
heard of, and I forgot them at the moment because for 
sixty years their names have been little before the public, 
and they have not played in the places which would 
have kept me reminded of them. They were, Camilla 
Urso, a violinist; Theodore Ahrend, a cellist, and Bottesini, 
a player on the double-bass. That they all played on 
bowed instruments is one more illustration of the superior- 
ity of those instruments. 

A single sustained note from Camilla Urso brought 
more thrill than most sustained passages from other 
artists. Her career was brilliant but was not long. 
I think she began as a child wonder. Before she grew 
old, she married, I believe, a Third Avenue druggist, 
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and probably grew fat: for, poor woman! she perspired 
so that she could not use gut strings, but had to turn to 
steel ones, and then her peculiar thrilling vibrato was gone. 

I never knew any critic who had heard Ahrend and 
did not pronounce him the greatest cellist — probably the 
greatest artist — that he had ever heard. He developed 
all the merits of the cello farther than any other artist I 
have known, and added to them most of the merits of the 
violin. He was apt to introduce his theme in the extreme 
upper register — flute-like notes with a vibrato and glides 
that the flute cannot produce, and he made much use of 
harmonics. After giving the theme, he would develop 
it with all the varieties of which the cello is capable. But 
he was far from being merely an exceptional mechanic. 
He was of a passionate temperament that swept his 
auditors along almost in unconsciousness of the marvel- 
ous skill he was using. And all this was done more in 
the beer saloons of Baltimore than in all the rest of the 
world. I remember once, with the ecstacy of youth, 
turning the pages for the pianist when Ahrend played 
in a trio, with only a score of people present, at the 
house on Hillen Street, of that amiable and liberal 
connoisseur, David L. Bartlett, whose musical gatherings 
are still remembered by a few in Baltimore, and who, 
I trust, has long been enjoying Ahrend in a higher plane 
of existence, where his cello must surpass all the traditional 
harps and trombones. 

Bottesini I heard but once. He was brought over 
about 1856 by Jullien in his orchestra of about forty, 
many of whom were very great virtuosi. I doubt if a 
larger orchestra had been heard in America up to 
that time. Boehm’s improvement in the wood-winds 
was just making its way, and I doubt if it had invaded 
any American orchestra. But for it, and Saxe’s later 
(I think) work on the brass, we should not now know 
the great works of Berlioz, Lizst, Wagner and Tschai- 
kowsky. But to return to Bottesini. Jullien’s orchestra 
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toured several cities, and received great attention from 
the press, not omitting the caricaturists. Bottesini was 
depicted leaning over his big fiddle to reach the high 


notes, with his claw-hammer coat-tail flying higher 
than his head. The notes he reached were like the higher 


ones of Ahrend’s cello, only richer in proportion to the 
size of the strings. I have heard no other notes like 
them. They could produce great solo effects in the 


orchestra, in passages like those usually given to the 


flute or clarinet, but I presume nothing has been written 


for them because probably there has never been but one 
man who could play them. There may be some in 
Bottesini’s own operas: I believe he wrote one or two 
fairly good ones. He had not Ahrend’s wealth of tempera- 
ment, but enough to be thankful for. 

I wonder if my enthusiasm over these artists is largely 
due to their being here when I was a boy! There can 
be no mistake about Ahrend’s art: for regarding it I 
have had too much testimony from older people, and I 
would risk my soul on my impressions of Camilla Urso; 
while Bottesini must have been, at least, one of the most 
astounding phenomena in musical history. 

By the way, all these supreme artists played on what 
are called the stringed instruments, but are rather in- 
exactly so-called: for even that invention of the devil, 
the piano, as I consider it when played with the orchestra, 
is a stringed instrument. Shouldn’t the instruments 
we now colloquially call “‘the strings” be called the bows? 
And doesn’t their expression depend upon the bows as 
much as the strings? And aren’t the bows even more 
difficult to handle? But these questions are much like 
those upon the comparative importance of fire and water. 

When I began this paper, I had no idea of inflicting 
upon you all this musical talk, and mixing it up with 
digressions on diet, bed-clothes and rheumatism. But 
I don’t care much where I wander in these papers, if 
you don’t, and if I don’t bore you. 
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Still another thread to pick up. When I fell into tell- 
ing you that I was elected class poet, I ought to have 
told you that it was by only one vote, partly because, 


I see now, I was in some respects a very disagreeable 


fellow, and partly because I had come down from another 
class. With more experience, I should have declined 
unless the vote was made unanimous, but my backers 
shouted down my awkward deprecations. Perhaps I 


ought also to have told you that the backing came from 


the Skull and Bones men, in some sort of compensation 


for my treatment by the society of the previous class. 

I am tempted to linger longer on college days than 
there was space for in the last paper. 

I often think it was an illustration of Puritanism of 
that day that the faculty shut up my “Yale tooters.” 
For some function, the Germania Orchestra of Boston 
came down to New Haven, and a lot of us, learning that 
nine of them could resolve themselves into a brass sere- 
nade band, engaged that group to go out and serenade 
our best girls. The music was enormously beautiful, and 
so aroused my enthusiasm that I got seven other fellows 
to unite with me in buying eight saxhorns; and by rigor- 
ous practicing we reached the point of quite an endurable 
noise. One night we thought to entertain the college 
world by tooting on the campus, and the college world 
seemed to be entertained; but within a day or two we got 
word from the faculty that it must not occur again. 
Why they objected to this, and did not object to singing, 
I never found out; or if I did, I have forgotten. Said 
tooters, by the way, all belonged to AKE, and on festive 
occasions we nearly blew the roof off. We didn’t know 
any better than to play brass instruments in the house, 
or, I suppose, had temptation offered, bowed instruments 
out of doors. 

As to our teachers. We did not have the benefit of 
Dana, who was laid off by over-work. We used to see his 
beautiful and noble face in the street; seldom, if ever, on 
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the campus. But somebody read us his then-famous 
lecture on the conformity of the Mosaic account of 
creation with the geologic record. I was of course 
skeptical about it, as I was about everything. But I 
have since read, in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research and elsewhere, enough reliable ac- 
counts of veridical visions to give me a very strong im- 
pression that Moses had one, and more than one, and that 
all the great religious leaders have had them. The 
materials of dogmatic religion; as distinct from ethical, 
are in the verities beyond our knowledge. But they are 
so often misapprehended and misunderstood and merely 
assumed, regardless of fact, that dogmatic religion has 
been a very doubtful blessing. 

Another vivid recollection of those days is of the elder 
Silliman, the great chemist. He was then professor 
emeritus. He was as impressive a figure as I ever saw — 
very tall and well built, with his shock of gray hair 
standing straight up over a noble forehead. His statue, 
holding a crystal, is on the college grounds. No man 
in New Haven wielded greater authority, or was more 
quoted. The only two expressions of his that I remember 
are hardly illustrative of his greatness. One was: “If 
bread is the staff of life, bread and butter is the gold- 
headed cane.” The other was when he complimented 
a singer with the rather unemotional phrase: “Sir, you 
have remarkable powers.” 

Another impressive figure was Mr. Sheffield, the 
founder of the Scientific School. Still another was Mr. 
Street, with his long white beard. He founded the Art 
School. Mr. Farnam, too, who built the dormitory, was 
a man to remember. That was an age of benefactors, 
and they sent Yale ahead with an impulse which revolu- 
tionized her — just when it was too late for my revolu- 
tionary spirit to get the benefit of it. 

Another eminent Yale professor of those days was 
Denison Olmstead whose book on “Natural Philosophy” 
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survived in general use for many years. He was retired 
before my class came to him, but I heard while at school 
his course of lectures, which began with a disquisition 
on matters and things in general, and knowledge and 
religion in particular. His definition of wisdom abides 
with me still: “The estimate of things according to 
their true value”; which prompts me to the paraphrase: 
seeing things in their true proportions. Worthy objects 
of thought, he followed the fashion of designating as 
“The true, the beautiful and the good,” and as the re- 
spective fields of the philosopher, the poet and the 
' Christian — which to a boy who had Christianity crammed 
into him ad nauseam, and who recognized supporters 
of the Christian Dogma all the way from St. Francis to 
Alexander Borgia, was a bit puzzling. 

Olmstead reminds me of my only glimpse of Thackeray, 
at a lecture in a New Haven church, after which Olm- 
stead went up into the pulpit to speak to him. Thackeray 
was a big man and, despite a broken nose, a very fine- 
looking one. I should not mention him were it not for 
one thing he said — substantially this: ‘My little girl 
looked up from her David Copperfield and asked: ‘Papa, 
why don’t you write books like Mr. Dickens?’ Ah! 
Why don’t I?” 

It is part of the tradition at the Century that Thack- 
eray was very fond of the club, and pronounced it the 
most delightful in the world. Part of the American 
education administered to him there was that he was 
never to cut a raw oyster. After the boys thought him 
duly indoctrinated with this principle, they caused a 
colossal oyster to be inserted among a batch set before 
him. He was game and got it down. Then they asked 
him how he felt, and he said: ‘‘Devoutly thankful, and 
as if I had swallowed a little baby.” 

Here’s a story that carries its comment on human 
life. A professor had a beautiful daughter, a majestic 
creature always in black, who dwelt apart. I just now 
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realize that I never met her in New Haven society, al- 
though I frequented it all that my ill-judged attitude 
toward the curriculum allowed; but very few students 
went into the faculty circle. She was older than the 
students, and probably looked down upon them. We 
called her Julia Regina. She was attended to chapel 
by a cousin, a little fellow whom we envied, and despised 
because he was no bigger than Napoleon. Some forty 
years later I asked an agricultural experiment station 
to send an expert to look at the parasites on some apple- 
trees. He deprecated my thanks because, he said, I 
had shown him the finest collection of the creatures it 
was his mission to study, that he had ever seen! This 
led to general conversation, and I learned that he was 
Julia Regina’s envied cousin—and he didn’t know 
whether Julia Regina was alive or dead. 

The name Hadley was even as far back as my day, an 
honored one at Yale. The father of the present president 
was then professor of Greek, and afterwards wrote a 
grammar that was in very wide use. It was then the 
fashion in Junior year on Saturday noons for the students 
to read “‘disputes” on all sorts of topics previously set 
by their teachers, and for the teachers to sum up the 
discussions. Hadley’s summings-up were famous. And 
yet in spite of the fine literary sense he showed in them, 
when he taught us Homer, it was, in conformity with 
the spirit of the times, simply a process of grammatical 
dissection. His dwelling on “the force of pa” was a 
standing joke. Whitney, in his introduction to a post- 
humous collection of essays by Hadley, pronounced him 
the greateat philologist that America had produced. 
Hadley undoubtedly would have said the same of 
Whitney. 

Speaking of philologists, though Yale had not then a 
professor of a single modern language, she had a professor 
of Sanskrit — probably in part because he drew no salary. 
The students never saw anything of him: for he never 
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had but one pupil. That pupil, however, was Whitney — 
Unus sed leo. 

Yale was then so poor that that great man had to eke 
out his income by teaching volunteer classes in the 
modern languages. I was in one in German, and he 
had an optional course in French with the Juniors. A 
choice between this course and Calculus was, as I remem- 
ber, the only choice given in the whole course. Whitney 
was one of only two or three great teachers that I have 
ever known — an unusual thing, by the way, for a great 
scholar to be. The very greatest teacher I ever knew had 
us in Latin prose composition at General Russell’s 
school. He would make a stock or stone write Latin 
prose: yet he never got farther on in the world than a 
provincial pulpit. When he turned up at a Commence- 
ment reunion a generation later, all the snap was gone 
out of him. I trust he’s in a position now to forgive my 
saying this: for I have little doubt that he is teaching 
Latin prose in Heaven, and happier than he ever was 
in his pulpit on earth. 

After I became a publisher, I induced Whitney to write 
his series for instruction in French and German. His 
German dictionary is a monument of scholarship which 
would have been a life work for an ordinary man, even 
if within the capacity of an ordinary man. It was one 
of several important works for which it has been my 
privilege to “supply the ignorance.” In other words, 
I suggested that a word would be more deeply impressed 
on the memory if its composition were indicated, and 
its parallels, where any existed, in the other languages 
the student was supposed to know. These he indicated 
by an ingenious but simple system, which, however, as 
I have already intimated, would have taken an ordinary 
scholar a lifetime to work out. But all Whitney had to do 
was to sit down without books of reference, and write it out 
of his teeming brain. It may be worth while to give a para- 
graph from the introduction, explaining these ingenuities: 
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English words or parts of words which are historically the 

same or akin with the German words defined by them are 
printed in full-faced letters; thus, 4a/, eel; ab, off, of; abbieten, 
overbid. English words, on the other hand, which, coming 
from other than Germanic sources, are analogous with the 
German word defined by them, in derivation and application, 
are printed in SMALL CAPITALS; thus, abhdngig, DEPENDENT; 
Ausdruck, EXPRESSION; Mitleid, syMPATHY, COMPASSION. 
The book was never half appreciated, however, and 
was far outsold by books with none of its ingenious and, 
to those who would avail themselves of it, most useful 
learning. 

In the depths of my ignorance I once asked Whitney 
what English dictionary he followed, and he answered: 
“I’m my own dictionary”; and it actually took me 
some time to puzzle out how that could be. 

He was a bitter controversialist — in print, but the most 
amiable of men in conversation. His rows with Max 
Miiller were famous. I soon found that we could never 
settle a controverted point by letter: so when one of 
consequence arose, I would run up to New Haven, and 
as soon as the point was raised, if it was at all in my 
department, he would say: ‘“‘Why, haven’t I always 
left such points to you? Settle it to suit yourself.” 

I think I got from Whitney my earliest realization 
that all knowledge is so interrelated that a man who 
knows virtually all that is known of a specialty, is apt 
to know an interesting amount of almost everything 
else — that to know “everything of something” is to know 
‘something of everything.” 

A favorite saw of Whitney’s was: “There’s nothing 
more misleading than etymologies” — although his brain 
probably contained as many of them as any man’s ever 
did. Apropos of this, Whitney inspired the enthusiasm 
for spelling reform, with which I bored so many readers 
of the early numbers of this Review. His opinion of 
etymologies virtually did away with the objection that 
the reform tends to obscure them. In fact he told me that 
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if the language had always been written as pronounced, 
the labors of the etymologists would have been much 
lighter. He was a pioneer spelling reformer, and among 
the most enthusiastic; he did not, however, try to cram 
it down people’s throats in the typography of his books, 
any more than I have done in that of my publications. 

He probably did as much as any of the geniuses I have 
ever known to make me patient with such saws as that 
“genius is the capacity for hard work” — “for taking 
infinite pains,” and the rest of it. He told me that he 
never put any non-technical matter of consequence into 
print before he had written it three times. One morning 
I went to his hotel in Interlaken to join the family in an 
expedition to Miirren. I was shown into a room all in 
disorder, where the ladies were preparing for the trip. 
Whitney was seated at a table by a window, working 
away at some of his profundities, as undisturbed as 
if he had been at home in his study. And the scholar 
had. so arranged the trip that when we got to the path 
leading up to Miirren (I believe there’s a cog-railway 
there now. This was in 1879) the horses, instead of 
being left to await our return, were unharnessed, and 
the ladies mounted on them, and led up. 

My earliest recollection of this man whose interests 
were supposed to be buried in Sanscrit roots, was at a 
singing society in New Haven, where he was one of the 
tenors, and never had anything to say to anybody. After 
he became one of my clients and friends, I spent an occa- 
sional Sunday evening at his house in New Haven, where 
we all sang hymns and possibly some other things, though 
I suspect not — in the New Haven of a generation ago. 

That optional course in Calculus alluded to sometime 
back, was given by a gentle mild-eyed professor named 
Newton. The boys didn’t like him. I never could tell 
why, unless they suspected hidden guile under his mild 
ways. When we got to Analytic Geometry I went to 
his room and told him that I had apparently reached the 
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limit of my mathematical capacity. He was very kind, 
and easy on me in recitations. (I could not change to 
any other course.) He seemed to like the compliment I 
had paid to his science by confessing myself inadequate 
to it, and after I had begun business in New York, he came 
to see me several times, actually took me into his friend- 
ship, told me many interesting things that I could under- 
stand about the higher mathematics, and got me to be- 
come one of the council of the association for promoting 
the use of the metric system — a thing I could understand 
and get enthusiastic over. I learned that this quiet man 
was one of the world’s great geniuses, and was, if I re- 
member rightly, the first to calculate the orbit of the 
asteroids. He sent me a variety of symmetrical curved 
figures, each group of which represented some slight 
change in a formula which in a general way embraced 
them all. He told me that he delighted to lean back in 
an easy chair, close his eyes, and let these figures float 
across his mental vision. When I asked him if it was 
mere fun, or if it led somewhere, he impressed upon me, 
for the first time that I remember, the doctrine that 
knowledge should not necessarily be pursued with refer- 
ence to practical ends —a doctrine opposed to the fact 
that as time and tissue are not inexhaustible, a choice 
of activities is inevitable. He enforced his position, how- 
ever, with the illustration that a machine had been made 
whose gear could be adjusted to his various formulas, 
and was used in making engine-turned plates from which 
were printed wall-paper patterns, and the background 
of the greenbacks. My friendship with this man whose 


genius I could not follow at all without his gentle and 
ingenious leading, is among my pleasantest memories. It 
has been a delight to summon up my recollections of him 


and Whitney. 


There’s a pleasure too in recalling my scant recollections 
of Presidents Woolsey, Porter and Dwight. I never be- 
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came intimate with any officer in college. My friend- 
ships with Newton and Whitney came afterwards. I 
never exchanged a dozen words with Woolsey, yet I 
vividly remember his beautiful brown eyes, and his say- 
ing in his historial lectures, when he came to Cromwell, 
“T was going to say that if this man was a liar, he lied to 
his own shirt.”” You can imagine that his lectures were 
interesting. One winter morning when we went to chapel 
before daylight, word went around that President Wool- 
sey had lost a daughter during the night. Yet there he was 
in the pulpit, and he went through the service. That’s the 
sort of example those puritans set us. He was not a very 
terrible puritan throughout: for he wanted to cushion the 
chapel seats at his own expense, but the faculty objected 
that we would grow effeminate if taken off the hard boards. 


Prex Woolsey’s (we always spoke of him so) Cromwell 
phrase was not the only one of his phrases, or the only 
kind of a phrase, that I recall from him. Another winter 
morning, after one of the students had died during the 
night, in his prayer he used the phrase: “We who wan- 
der on the edge of eternity.” 

Seeing President Woolsey reading from the chapel 
pulpit before daylight, inspired Sill with a little poem 
of which I give the essentials: 


MORNING 


I entered once, at break of day 
A chapel, lichen-stained and gray, 
Where a congregation dozed and heard 


An old monk read from a written Word. 


No light through window-panes could pass, 

For shutters were closed on the rich stained-glass; 
And in a gloom like the nether night 

The monk read by a taper’s light. 

And the congregation that dozed around, 


Listened without a stir or sound — 
Save one, who rose with wistful face 
And shifted a shutter from its place. 
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Then light flashed in like a flashing gem — 
For dawn had come unknown to them — 


And I wondered that under that morning ray, 


When night and shade were scattered away, 
The monk should bow his locks of white 

By a taper’s flickering light — 

Should pore, and pore and never seem 


To notice the golden morning beam. 


The wonder expresses our attitude then regarding the 
whole business. Woolsey looked like anything but a monk, 
and his “‘locks of white ”? were not conspicuous, nor was 


the chapel “‘lichen-stained and gray,” nor was there any 
“rich stained glass,” but Sill had to draw his picture. 


Porter was a dear old soul, but somewhat casual. Of 
course when I was in college I had a good many more bad 
marks than the law allowed. After I met my future wife 


and began to behave myself, I was astonished to get word 


from home that another of the notifications of my delinquen- 
cies had been received. Professor (afterwards President) 
Porter had lately become my “division officer”? whose duty 
it was towrite such missives, and I went to see about it. He 


couldn’t find anything in the records to account for his let- 


ter: so I suppose I had merely been a dog with a bad name. 

In later years he dropped in a few times at my office 
in New York, and I remember that once when he went 
to lunch with me (and I seem to remember he astonished 


me by taking his share of a bottle of claret) and we were 
talking over the narrowness of the Yale carriculum in 
my day, he said in effect: ‘“‘Well, we couldn’t provide 
for special talents, and we had to give something that 
the general run of the boys could- chew on, and it didn’t 
make very much difference what.” 

We didn’t cotton very much to his lectures, but a gen- 
eration or two later, when I was writing my fat book on 
Psychical Research, I was glad to have them to refer to 
in the big volume in which he later embodied them. 


At the last commencement under Woolsey, when Porter 
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was to succeed him, Woolsey said, at the Alumni “‘ dinner,”’ 
that a little while before, he had noticed a string of the 


baggage wagons of a circus, sometimes one of them 
hitched behind another, irregularly struggling their way up 


crowded Chapel Street, and (unless my fancy now supplies 
him) a man running from one end to the other of the 
straggling procession, trying to keep it in some sort of 


order. And he, Woolsey thought of himself as that man, 


as he was trying to keep in order the string of depart- 


ments that the college had grown into. I wonder what 
the good man would say if he had the job now! I think 
he intimated — certainly many of his auditors thought — 


that in making Porter his successor, he had got a man 


for a transition era, who would not attempt anything 
more than to keep existing things in order until the 
threatening innovations should take shape. 


As already intimated more than once, there was very 
little human relation between the faculty and the students. 


“Tim Dwight” (it is always a good sign when a man’s 
Christian name is a part of his current appelation) made 
an exception to this rule. About my senior year he came 


home from a long stay in Germany, and took us through 
Butler’s Analogy of Revealed Religion. At the start he 


invited us to visit him at his room, and many of the 
class got in the habit of going. I would have been one 
of them if I had known what a good fellow he was, as I 
found out some years later when he and his wife turned 
up at Lake Dunmore, where I and my little family then 
spent the summers. He was probably the best-beloved 
of all presidents of Yale, but unfortunately for me, it 
was long after my time when he took the chair. 

During the discussions of who was to be the new presi- 
dent after Woolsey, I was one of a few who spoke of one 
Daniel C. Gilman, who had been a professor at Yale 
after graduating there, and was then president of the 
University of California. But he wouldn’t do for Yale 
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at all—too much of an innovator. If these garrulities 
continue, you’re apt to be called upon to read a good 
deal more about him. I remember only a couple of 
things about him in my college days. One is that he 
came into the Brothers in Unity (the college was then 
divided into two big debating societies, the other was 
Linonia) to make an address, and he wore gloves! We 
thought him too dandified for such work as the great one 
he afterwards did. He was not in evening dress, and I 
doubt if there were ten evening suits in New Haven at 
that time. They began coming in rapidly, however, and 
we began, French fashion, by wearing them on daytime 
occasions. By the way, when the dress of those days 
is now represented on the stage, it is burlesqued. In 
Mr. Drinkwater’s play of Lincoln, the evening dress 
at the Washington theatre has the black claw-hammer 
coat, but all colors in the other details. Evening dress 
for men was then the same as now, except that the vest 
was black; and for two or three years hardly more open 
than the daytime vest is now. Long frock coats, called 
Shanghais, were worn all day by dressy men. Their 
trousers measured thirty-six inches at the knee, and about 
half that at the bottom, and for some years had horizontal 
stripes of irregular widths for a foot or so above it. 

The other thing I remember about Gilman had a great 
effect on my own career, and is largely responsible for 
the use, or misuse, of your time that you are making at 
this moment. Gilman was then librarian, and gave a 
few lectures to us on the use of the library. In one of 
them he said substantially: “If you find on a book the 
imprint of Ticknor and Fields [now succeeded by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company] it is probably a good book.” 
Publishing such books then became impressed upon me 
as a very desirable means of earning a livelihood. 


I lately asked half a dozen recent graduates of various 
universities if the phrase “Town and Gown” had any 
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special significance for them. For four it had none. 
Two said that they had read of it as applied in earlier times 
to the antagonism between students and the town muckers. 
When I was in college, the phrase was a very lively one. 
A year or two before I entered, a “‘ townie ” had been killed 
in a row with the students. The townies besieged the 
colleges, even bringing up a piece of artillery. Captain 
Bissell, the chief of police, drove a rattail file into the 
touchhole and broke it off. During my sophomore year 
the house of a volunteer fire company was on High Street 
near the corner of Elm, and on the corner was a students’ 
boarding house. As the students went to and fro, doubt- 
ful compliments were exchanged between them and the 
firemen. These culminated in a row, in which I believe 
a fireman was killed. Remembering the siege of a few 
years before, the students, armed with all sorts of weapons, 
sat up two or three nights to defend the college buildings, 
but no attack was made. ‘Town and gown were, how- 
ever, in frequent conflict, and the literature of the college 
life of that time, here and in England, was full of them. 
Now they are gone, with the phrase which characterized 
them. Has human nature changed? 

Before I comment on the question, that Captain Bissell 
deserves a paragraph. He was an institution. It is my 
impression that he had been to the Mexican war in com- 
mand of the New Haven “Blues,” and that he was still 
their commander. He drilled the boys at Russell’s school. 
They were very fond of him, and at the close of one ses- 
sion presented him with a rifle, the speech being made by 
Bill Fuller, whose name appeared in the last batch of these 
garrulities, and was later well known in New York as that 
of an eminent Art connoisseur. Captain Bissell was a 
very handsome man, of medium height, perfect figure, dark 
hair and military mustache and imperial. He was on 
hand at all the important public functions, including 
lectures and concerts, and in the evening appeared in blue 
claw-hammer coat with flat brass buttons: I doubt if 
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the New Haven policemen or even the New York ones 
were in uniform then, and the effect of Bissell was 
generally that’of a highly conspicuous and very decora- 
tive feature of the function. He was a bulwark to the 
righteous and a terror to evil doers. 


And now as to human nature: The assertion so 
often made that it remains the same was made within 
a few years by Lord Bryce in a lecture before the 
British Academy, and it crops up in nearly every 
political debate. Yet it is counter to Evolution, and 
especially to that feature of it expounded by Spencer 
in his wonderful chapter on Equilibration. I think human 
nature has changed within my experience, as illustrated 
in many more things than the passing of “town and 
gown.” 

One of my earliest recollections is of watching, with 
the interest I have always taken in mechanical construc- 
tion, the erection of a bell-tower near my home. I was 
told that it was in consequence of a new law making 
ten hours a legal day’s work, and was intended to signal 
the hours for beginning and ending. The ten-hour day 
was regarded as a great advance over previous conditions, 
and had been attained after a great struggle. Now the 
struggle is for an eight-hour day, a seven-hour day, even 
a six-hour day, and in some places less. 

One source of the aversion from politics which, as al- 
ready said, was early bred in me, was the disorder which, 
in my youth, always attended elections. I was warned 
in my childhood never to go near the polls: they were 
nearly always scenes of riot, and seldom did an election 
take place in a large city without murder. I remember 
one election in Baltimore when a poll was surrounded 
by youths carrying awls, which they jabbed into men 
who, they supposed, intended to vote for the party the 
youths opposed. Probably they stabbed for both parties. 

New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, I know, and 
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other cities, I suppose, had organized gangs to carry 
elections, and when these were held in different cities 
on different days, the gangs from other cities came to 
the one holding an election, in order to carry it. 

One of these gangs in New York in the fifties was the 
‘Dead Rabbits,” and when their leader, Bill Poole —a 
prize fighter, if I remember rightly, — was killed in a bar- 
room, he was buried as a hero. His funeral was a great 
event and the papers were full of it. 

No one in those days dreamed of women going to 
the polls. Their going now may not mark an advance 
in human wisdom, but would it have become possible 
without an advance in human nature? Then no decent 
woman thought of going into the street after dark unless 
attended by a man. 

As a child I knew of many cruelties which, in a couple 
of generations, human nature has grown past. My 
earliest recollection of a jail is being taken by an uncle 
who went to see a prisoner. The man’s crime was owing 
a debt that he could not pay. 

The jails were breeders of scrofula and ‘utente 
and a woman prisoner was a predestined victim of her 
jailors. There was no such thing known as a suspended 
sentence or a reformatory, and a juvenile prisoner was 
educated to crime by his elders. 

I recall men in my father’s employ more than once 
taking a holiday to see a man hanged, and there were 
women at the spectacle. 

My walks as a boy were past many gunshops. In 
all of their show-windows were cases of duelljng pistols. 

“Slater’s jail” was an institution in Baltimore dur- 
ing my boyhood. Slater was a slave-dealer, and kept 
his stock-in-trade in his jail. 

Lottery shops were scattered all over town, and dis- 
played huge billboards advertising the drawings. 

Each Mississippi steamboat had a prominently dis- 
played bar, and carried a crowd of gamblers who fleeced 
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the passengers, and whose quarrels often resulted in 
murders. 

Whipping was a general feature in education, both 
parental and professional. 

Counterfeiting was so general that each shop had its 
“Counterfeit Detector,” whose publication was as regu- 
lar as that of the newspapers. 

No newsman in those days would have dreamed of 
leaving his papers unwatched, for people to help them- 
selves and leave the money on the pile, where any 
passerby could take it. 

The various “settlements,” societies for the protection 
of children and animals, and most of the present swarm 
of societies for aid and “uplift” were undreamed of. 

Wars were generally fought only for conquest and 
“glory.” During the war just ended, glory was never 
named. 

And yet, with all the improvements in these regards 
and many others that have spontaneously grown up in a 
couple of generations, there are still men, and among 
them not a few of light and leading, who claim that 
human nature has remained the same! 


And speaking of the changes in human nature, part 
of the old tradition against “trade,” as being beneath a 
gentleman or educated man, still lingered while I was in 
college. Hardly any graduates then went into “business.” 
They were not welcome in Wall Street. The older sons of 
the business magnates were not sent to college; but a 
revolution began in the late fifties, and their younger 
sons were sent. Now those who go into business are the 
great majority. But where has culture gone? 

There was very little science taught at Yale in my 
time. What was then the Scientific School in any 
sense, was a frame building on the campus, about twenty 
feet by thirty, known as the “lab” —oratory not 
being recognized as pertaining to it. Its students, with 
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those of the medical school, were more or less looked 
upon as men of sin. The law school was then recognized 
by some discerning paragrapher as being next to the 
jail, the medical school as opposite the graveyard, and 
the theological school as on the road to the poor-house. 


Harking back for a moment to the college societies: 
is it because the young males of the species are pugnacious 
animals that they always arrange themselves into oppos- 
ing groups? This is less the case at Harvard, I believe, 
than at the other universities. At Harvard things are 
more as in the world outside, where a man can belong 
to as many clubs as he pleases, though at Harvard, too, 
there are some clubs which never include members of each 
other. At Yale a man cannot be a member of more than 
one society in each year; but they have a new deal every 
year, which gives a man an opportunity of intimate 
association with a variety of his classmates. At the 
smaller colleges generally, I understand, the first society 
a man enters is his only one during the course, and to 
that extent he is shut off from his classmates outside 
of his society. The mutual exclusiveness seems very 
boyish. 

And, by the way, there’s agitation going on at Yale 
now regarding the next presidency of the University, 
Mr. Hadley having resigned; and the story goes that 
Skull and Bones won’t let anybody but a Skull and Bones 
man have the place. Be that as it may, probably the 
best man is a Skull and Bones man: certainly the best 
man I have in mind is, and although my nomination of 
Gilman half a century ago, did not attract any attention, 
I'll venture another name now, “which it is,” among 
Yale men, Bill Taft. 

Tue Epiror. 





PRIVATE RIGHTS AND CIVIC BEAUTY 


HE exterior of your house, is not private prop- 

erty” says Ruskin. Not so our laws. Plan our 
cities as we will, devise schemes of City Beautiful as 
we do, build imposing public structures as we intend — 
it still remains in the power of the individual to spoil the 
effect of it all by perpetrating on his own property any 
monstrosity he pleases. ‘The only restriction laid on 
him is that he shall not violate the gross proprieties of 
health, safety or morals of the community, the “public 
welfare” as thus defined. Then, and then only, may 
the community’s reserve power, that administrative catch- 
all called police power, intervene. “ ASsthetic considera- 
tions” are to the courts anathema — carefully, one might 
say jealously, have they discountenanced any regulation 
based thereon. Suppressible, moreover, as common law 
nuisances are uses of property offensive to the nose or ear; 
offenses to the eye — never. 

Examples of the resultant evil are too prevalent to re- 
quire pointing out: no city or section of a city is devoid of 
them. At every turn the sight is offended by some ugliness 
or incongruity of facade. Contiguous buildings have no 
reference to each other either in style, height or material; 
the block makes no attempt at unity of design. Here 
and there, to be sure, are specimens of good architecture, 
but only to be nullified by some execrable lack of it next 
door or opposite. Ubiquitous also is the eyesore of the 
vacant lot. Still less have neighborhoods a concerted 
character, fine general effects often being ruined, stately 
buildings belittled, by mean and sordid vicinage. To 
mention only one instance, can anything exceed in ba- 
thos the first few blocks on Pennsylvania Avenue next 
to the national Capitol? Evidenced in our cities on every 
hand is the haphazard of individualism, an “anarchy of 
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architectural treatment;” no effort being made to harmo- 
nize the work of one individual with that of another, while 
“the community stands helplessly aside, deploring the 
consequences.” 

Plainly no city planning can get anywhere unless di- 
rected to the constructive character of the buildings of 
which the city is made up. What avails the most per- 
fect of plans if the structures placed upon street and 
square are not in harmony with it? From the little re- 
gard paid to this feature one would think a good lay- 
out, a proper street scheme and well chosen public build- 
ing sites all that is necessary to civic comeliness. Is it 
to be expected that construction will conform to a plan 
automatically? ‘To cut a broad street through the city 
is one thing, to have the sides of it lined with buildings 
of beautiful facade is another,” as a recent writer says; 
“and on this last depends a satisfactory working out of 
the plan.” Public buildings being comparatively few 
in number, the appearance of streets can be given de- 
sired characteristics only through regulation of private 
building enterprise. 

This regulation, to be effective, must of course take 
the form of municipal control. Without that, public- 
spirited effort merely wastes itself against a massed 
ignorance and selfishness falsely dignified with the name 
of rights. The American city stands impotent before 
“the paramountcy of private property,” the autocracy 
of the individual, unable, deplores Howe, to ‘“‘subordi- 
nate the private to the public, elevate the beautiful above 
the ugly, or give a thought beyond the immediate neces- 
sities of today.” In European countries, where the 
supervisory principle prevails, the city, on the con- 
trary, “can promote the beautiful; it can destroy the 
ugly; it can plan for the future. It can have city 
dreams.” 

Not that individual initiative should be interfered 
with, or that there should be undue dictation in the 
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matter of taste; but simply that no building be permitted 
which is flagrantly inharmonious with its surroundings, 
or out of keeping with the general appearance of the 
neighborhood. The external appearance of a building 
is so much more important to the public at large than 
to the individual owner or occupant as clearly, in Un- 
win’s opinion, to justify public supervision. The need 
would be met by a cultured and wide censorship, as 


liberal as possible, that would prescribe a certain mini- 
mum standard of design, insist upon a certain degree of 
harmony, and see that particular improvements were 
correlated with the requirements of a comprehensive 


plan—in brief, that would not allow the whims of 


the householder to interfere with the appearance of 
the city. Characterizing street architecture as “social 
architecture,” Triggs declares it “fought surely to con- 
form to those rules of convention by which all society is 


” 
governed. 

It has not been found that natural rivalry leads to 
the results at one time expected of it; nor does the 
artificial stimulus of prize-offering ensure harmonious con- 
struction generally. The latter expedient has been re- 


sorted to in many cities on the Continent, notably in 


Paris, and in Belgium, where the movement had its in- 
ception at the instance of l’Oeuvre Nationale Belge; and 
often takes the form of remission to the owner of half 


his street taxes, as well as medals to the architect and 
builder. 


Among old cities (and, abroad, among many modern 
ones as well) beauty and homogeneity have been attained 
through a control due to greater unity of land ownership, 


be it on the part of individuals or of the municipality 
itself. Some European cities own vast tracts of their 
territory — the result of a land-purchasing power not en- 
joyed by municipalities in the United States — which they 
are consequently able, through the imposition of restric- 


tions, to develop on a plan. An attempt to restore such 
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conditions is to be seen in the modern Garden Cities move- 
ment. Local materials also accounted for much of the 
harmony of color and style in each town and for the 
variety between different towns, a condition which has 
been changed by cheaper transportation. 

There has perhaps never been a time when our public 
was so alive to esthetic values in municipal enterprise as 
now. A civic pride has sprung up that bids fair to trans- 


form many of our cities; scarcely a place of importance but 
cherishes on paper, or actually has on foot some scheme 
of magnificence for its public places and structures, some 


grandiose lay-out of park, bridge or boulevard. Added 
to this is a growing recognition of the need for subordi- 


nation of private to public rights, as well as a growing 
willingness to submit thereto. As Senator Newlands 
(to whom this movement owes so much) once said: 
“*People are realizing the satisfaction which beauty gives 


in the common affairs of life, and their realization of this 


is increasing more and more.” No longer, for instance, 


are they content “that the landing-place of the stranger, 
whether by rail or water, should be the most forlorn, 
abandoned, and repulsive part of the town.” In fine, 


“communities are no longer satisfied with the old method 


of accidental growth.” 

And yet these aspirations are balked of fulfilment by 
the judicial attitude pointed out at the beginning of this 
article. The strict construction placed by the courts upon 


police power, denying its applicability to the amenities of 


life or to the prevention of structures which merely dis- 
figure the city’s physical aspect, their refusal to extend the 
interpretation of “‘ general welfare”’ so as to include the en- 


joyment of purely zsthetic satisfactions or to establish 


what Williams terms a “nuisance to the eye,” has rendered 


nugatory all specific regulatory enactments of this nature, 
whether by state or municipality. In decisions innumer- 
able and nation-wide has this attitude been declared, of 


which the following are illustrative: 
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The city of Baltimore having passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the construction upon a magnificent new 
boulevard of any but separate dwelling houses with a 
certain space between, the Maryland court of appeals 
held such a provision clearly ultra vires, as “the police 
power cannot be exercised merely for esthetic consider- 
ations;” also annulled was an ordinance authorizing re- 
fusal of a permit for new buildings unless they conform 
in “size, general character and appearance” to those in 
the locality and “will not tend to depreciate the value 
of the surrounding property.” _ 

The New York supreme court declined to abate as 
nuisances certain disfiguring signs placed at the entrance 
and alongside of parks, “out of place, disagreeable and 
offensive though they are, both to the civic pride and 
esthetic taste.” 

In setting aside as unconstitutional a measure for the 
esthetic protection of the fine sea boulevard at Bay 
St. Louis, Mississippi, the court remarked that there 
was “scarcely a suggestion that the object of the ordi- 
nance is other than to enhance the beauty of the street.” 

The leading Calvo case was one in which the court 
found an ordinance forbidding business on certain streets 
to be “‘not based on considerations of public health or 
order, and where the validity rests upon the police power 
of the city, but an ordinance to beautify the neighbor- 
hood to which it applies, adopted for esthetic purposes, 
and therefore . . . ultra vires, unreasonable and invalid.” 

True, the community may regulate many details of 
construction — sanitation, height and the like; and 
lately a great forward step has been taken in the adoption 
of the “zoning system,” which along certain broad lines 
restricts the use to which buildings may be put within 
districts thus established, and under which it is thought 
that even “villa” zones, if suitably located, will be up- 
held. Furthermore, in this connection, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court has recently held (affirming a decision of 
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the California supreme court) that, within a residential 
district, a brick-yard may be terminated, even under 
the police power. But this ruling and the adoption of 
the zoning principle represent, so far, the high-water 
mark of municipal control. Not subject to regulation 
is the placing of buildings on the lot; nor may the estab- 
lishment of a building line or uniform set-back be en- 
forced without payment of compensation. Even the 
bill-board evil, which Shurtleff styles “the classic illustra- 
tion of offensiveness to even the most poorly nourished 
artistic sense,” can be abated only on the plea of public 
health or morals, or when a certain proportion of adja- 
cent property-owners object. 

Why are the courts thus reluctant to aid in esthetic 
betterment? What is the rock upon which all such efforts 
split? The answer, of course, is to be found in the provision 
of the Constitution (federal and state) that no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law, and that private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation. These constitute 
“the legal side of city planning,” as Bassett puts it; “and 
the progress of city planning in the United States, so far 
as the law is concerned,” he continues, “‘is measured by the 
willingness of the courts to interpret these provisions in 
favor of a larger recognition of community needs, or, 
where the courts refuse, by the willingness of the people 
to amend their state constitutions.” 

In countries where control is unhampered by written 
constitutions, its exercise has, on the other hand, been 
carried very far. Paris, Berlin, Rome, Vienna, and 
various smaller cities have adopted regulations for the 
external appearance of structures as naturally as for 
their sanitation, considering “street reforms of small 
account if not supplemented by such requirements” and 
“taking the point of view that beauty of town and city 
is as clearly the residents’ right as the health of the com- 
munity and the safety of its property” (Robinson). In 
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Vienna there are specific requirements regarding street 
lines, balconies, height, and general harmony of aspect; 
in Rome the style, material, and other matters of ap- 
pearance are subject to official surveillance. Paris is a 
net-work of commissions working side by side with and 
assisting the municipal administration in caring for the 
civic beauty. In certain places it is demanded of building 
plans that they show some kind of harmony with the 
existing style of architecture in the block, or no permit 
will be issued. An instance in Belgium concerned itself 
with a blank wall to the street, on account of which the 
council, whose approval was necessary, directed that 
the plan be modified. Though the communal law did not 
explicitly impose the power of esthetic criticism upon the 
council, the court decreed that the council nevertheless 
had the right to demand “correspondence with the site.” 
It is a matter of regret that this question having recently 
arisen in Washington, in respect to the very same objection- 
able building feature, the Commissioner to whose atten- 
tion it was called by a committee of the Institute of Ar- 
chitects, disclaimed any power to refuse the permit. 

In special cases, regulation on the Continent goes so 
far as, in Nuremberg, to prescribe 14th century style for 
buildings inside the Ring, and in Dresden to require 
within certain residential districts the adoption of a 
peculiar kind of iron fence, of a given height and design. 
Under the Saxon General Building Laws (considered by 
city planners a model code) buildings which would form 
a public disfigurement of the place may be prohibited; 
and higher architectural demands may be made for cer- 
tain streets or parts of streets than for others. In Eng- 
land, by the Town Planning Act of 1909, large powers 
have been conferred on local government boards: build- 
ings that in design or material or through undue repe- 
tition would be injurious to the amenity of the neighbor- 
hood can be prohibited, and such limitation does not 
entitle owners to compensation. 
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In America, however, as stated, city planners confront 
the blank wall of the Constitution. Does their sole hope 
lie in its amendment — are the court decisions so final as 
to preclude hope of a wider outlook and of a more liberal 
and progressive attitude? Many are the optimists who 
think not. In the opinion of Bassett, “‘the decided cases 
show that there has been a constantly growing field 
within which the courts will justify the exercise of the 
police power . . . so that constitutional amendments in 
that field will probably be unnecessary.” It must also 
be remembered that some of the adverse decisions have 
been influenced by special considerations, such as lack 
of authority to pass the ordinance in question, or vague- 
ness in the standard prescribed by it. In the report of 
the N. Y. Height of Buildings Commission, the convic- 
tion is expressed that “if an informed and deliberate 
public opinion becomes educated to the necessity for 
the exercise of greater control over the planning and over 
the building of the city, and that such control cannot be 
effectively exercised except through the police power, . . . 
the police power is sufficiently elastic to meet the situa- 
tion.” 

But should these expectations be disappointed, it is 
conceivable that the same end might be attained through 
a wider and slightly new use of the power of eminent 
domain. In this direction, what is called excess condem- 
nation possibly points the way. It may be‘defined as 
the taking of property abutting on parks, parkways and 
approaches to public buildings “both to prevent a use 
of the land which would be disfiguring, and to induce by 
restriction in the deed of sale of such land, a type of 
construction which would harmonize with the public 
purpose.” In many states this use of the power has 
been expressly given by constitutional amendment, in 
others by mere legislative authorization. The rue de 
Rivoli in Paris was achieved by a procedure not dissimi- 
lar. Sometimes, however, the taking extends only to 
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easements in the abutting land which would prohibit 
certain uses of the land, and prescribe the character and 
even the style of architecture of the buildings constructed 
upon it, and it is to this method of regulation that we 
now particularly refer. The basis therefor was laid in 
the celebrated Copley Square case in Boston where on 
compensation being made to the owners, the right to 
limit the height of surrounding buildings on purely 
zsthetic grounds (whence the expression, “sthetic 
easements”) was for the first time asserted. Since then 
the principle has been quite generally followed; so that 
in Missouri, Indiana and Colorado there is now legisla- 
tion excluding objectionable occupations from land 
fronting on parks and boulevards, through the condem- 
nation and purchase of the right of the owners to use 
their land for such purposes. 

Why might not the same principle be applied to streets 
in general? Do not the same reasons obtain in one case 
as in the other, and are not the arguments put forth in 
behalf of parks and boulevards applicable, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to streets as well? Significant is the language of 
the court in the above case — “It would hardly be con- 
tended that the same reasons which justify the taking 
of the land for a public park do not also justify the ex- 
penditure of money to make the park attractive and 
educational to those whose tastes are being formed, and 
whose love of beauty is being cultivated.” We have only 
to extend the scope of this thought to say that the city, 
under the same right by which it originally condemns 
and lays out a street, could also require (on compensa- 
tion being paid) that the buildings along it conform to 
some minimum of esthetic standard. While eminent do- 
main can be exercised only if the taking is for a “public 
use,” yet it has been held that “‘use” is interchangeable 
with purpose, and that public use is synonomous with 
public good. Thus, in construing an act of the N. Y. 
legislature authorizing an addition of twenty feet on 
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either side of Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, not for travel 
but to be “reserved and preserved as ornamental court- 
yards for the benefit and improvement of said avenue,” 
the court said it is “not necessary that every part of all 
highways should be used for the passage of vehicles and 
pedestrians. .. It is proper that some regard should 
be had for the estlietic tastes, the comfort, health, and 
convenience of the public.” Shurtleff’s view that “‘it 
may be as clearly for the benefit of the public to promote 
the beauty of a street or boulevard as to promote that 
of a park” seems the only logical one. An attempt to 
legislate the idea into practice was made in the bill intro- 
duced into Congress in 1910 (applicable to the District of 
Columbia) which failed of enactment. 

One objection which instantly presents itself is that of 
cost. But there are two considerations which make this 
not insuperable. One is that the added value which the 
restrictions would confer upon property in the entire 
neighborhood very greatly offsets the possible loss in- 
flicted upon any piece of it. “A man who is going to 
buy a lot for any given purpose will pay more for it if he 
can be tolerably certain that the surrounding property 
will not be developed in such a manner as to interfere 
with the satisfactory accomplishment of his purpose,” 
says Olmsted. And a like point of view prevails in certain 
places abroad where the taking of land in new districts 
for park, playground and garden areas is regarded as 
increasing the value of the property, payment therefor 
being merely set off against profits; also in the opening 
up of new streets through congested districts, the value 
of adjacent property is often enhanced to the extent of 
the cost. That the embellishment of streets could be 
effected “so as to give almost as much money return on 
capital invested as is possible in the present inhuman 
lay-out of our cities,” is a surmise of Ford’s which is well 
warranted. 

No survey of civic esthetics in this country would be 
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complete, no forecast of its future is possible, without tak- 
ing cognizance of what Olmsted describes as “the indi- 
vidualistic and decentralized character of Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracy.” The antagonism encountered in this field 
will already have shown itself to involve sociological 
first principles. Back of court and constitution, and 
speaking through them, lies the Anglo-Saxon’s highly 
developed sense of freedom. Hard won is closely held; 
and so jealous is our love of liberty, so profound the 
mistrust of any coordination of action obtained through 
superimposed control, that we have made individual 
rights the cornerstone of our constitutional structure. 
“FE pluribus unum” is with us a political rather than a 
social maxim. Only by bitter experience is it borne in 
upon us that “the new behemoth of civilization must 
be treated as a creature to be controlled, and made to 
serve rather than to impair or destroy humanity;” that 
true freedom is to be found in proper regulation, the 
lack of it being “‘destructive of the interests of all except 
those who wish to encroach upon the rights of others.” 
Salus populi est suprema lex we profess in our jurispru- 
dence — do we sufficiently practice it? No doubt much 
of our esthetic shortcoming is due to a defect in racial 
temperament; yet is not this in turn due to that indi- 
vidualism which, in the sphere of city planning, has not 
only suppressed the communal instinct, making us indif- 
ferent to ensemble effects, but become codified to an 
obstructive degree in our juridical system? 
STEPHEN BERRIEN STANTON. 





CERTAINTIES 


HREE hours I had to look Death in the face 
And gather up from life and old belief 
Some courage, certainty, and ancient grace 
To crush my cowardice and give relief. 
(A clock ticked loudly in the dreary room. 
The blanket over me was dark and rough.) 
And yet I did not think, there in the gloom, 
On those high things: there was not time enough. 
I thought intensely of four things I knew, 
And clung to them — a poem and three friends. 


And while I thought and loved, great faith I grew. 

And so perhaps do all men meet their ends. 

Now always in my soul those four I wear. 

When I shall come to die they will be there. 
Louise TownsenD NICHOLL. 





SHANTUNG ONCE MORE 


ITH the perspective lent by distance and the 
philosophical detachment lent by first-hand 
‘ knowledge of the ways of the white man’s governments 
with the yellow (unless the yellow has a good navy) we 
Americans who live in China are not inclined to echo 
the furore and tumult of the Senate and the agitation 
of the editorial pages over the Shantung question. For 
one thing, we know something about Shantung. For 
another, we know that which enables us to say I told 
you so. For still another, we can see aspects of the 
question that give ground for believing that when the 
Peace Conference in its unwisdom wrote into the peace 
treaty the clause presenting to Japan a slice of China 
it builded better than it knew. ‘To us two great facts 
stand out above all the minor issues. One, America has 
discovered China. ‘Two, China has discovered itself. 
And since those two results are of greater fundamental 
importance to the future of China than the loss of one 


province it may be that the sacrifice of Shantung will 


prove China’s salvation. 

The historical background of the controversy, reduced 
to its starkest simplicity, is this. Shantung is a peninsula. 
in northern China jutting out into the Yellow Sea, of 


great strategic and economic importance, and sacred 


associations. Because of the murder of two German 
missionaries Germany in 1898 forced China to sign a treaty 
giving it a ninety-nine-year lease on that part of the 
province fronting on the sea, which is known as the 


Kiaochow Peninsula, and which includes the port of 


Tsingtau, and also some economic and railway rights 
giving access to the heart of the province. In the fif- 
teen years following, Germany had developed this terri- 
tory into a prosperous colony. In 1914 Japan declared 
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war on Germany as an ally of Great Britain, and cap- 
tured the Kiaochow Peninsula and all German hold- 
ings, at the same time giving assurances to America and 
the Allies that it was doing so only to remove the German 
menace from the Pacific, and that it would return the 
captured territory to China, its rightful owner. Six 
months later Japan forced China to accept the greater 
part of the now famous Twenty-one Demands, including 
a provision that China would agree to any settlement 
concerning Shantung reached by Germany and Japan 
at the Peace Conference following the world war. In 
1917 China was persuaded, chiefly by American influence, 
to declare war on Germany and join the Allies. At the 
same time it was doing so the principal Allied Powers 
concluded a secret treaty with Japan agreeing to give 
Shantung to Japan after the war, a treaty of which 
China and the United States were told nothing, and 
allowed to know nothing. And at the Peace Conference 
the Allies duly did what they had promised, and Japan 
now has Shantung—and the world a new problem 


and a sore spot to fester new wars. 
The action of the Peace Conference must be looked 


at from two entirely different aspects: as it reflected 
the Allies’ aims and as it affected China. And the first 


is by far the more decisive. So far as the Allies are con- 
cerned, Shantung can be summed up simply. It was 
a piece of sheer injustice, one of the conspicuous diplo- 


matic iniquities of modern history; and also — this must 


be borne in mind — the natural accompaniment of the 
old diplomacy in the Orient and the logical sequence 
of all Allied diplomacy in the Far East throughout the 
war. The Allies were hard pressed that summer of 1917, 


Japan was a lukewarm and wavering ally. The Allies 


decided to get China into the war — why, God knows! — 


Japan didn’t want China in the war, didn’t want it too 
close to the Allies. The Allies had to pay Japan’s price 
for consent to China’s entering. The price was Shantung. 
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The treaty was made, and the treaty had to be fulfilled. 
Then China, embraced with open arms into the Allied 
fold, by those same arms was stabbed in the back. What- 
ever surface mitigations there may appear to be — 
China was never a very energetic or enthusiastic ally, 
it is true (but was Japan?) and the sympathies of many 
men highly placed in its government were not anti- 
German — the basic principle is unchanged. The Allies 
agreed to give to one Ally, because strong, territory be- 
longing to another Ally, because weak; and no amount 
of explanation or apology from now until the great 
accounting liquidates all history, will ever excuse that 
injustice or absolve the governments that committed it; 
or eradicate from the minds of all intelligent Chinese 
and other Eastern peoples a profound disillusionment. 
The confidence that the Chinese after a hundred years of 
justifiable skepticism were beginning to place in the 
disinterestedness and fair dealing of Europe the Allies 
have forfeited. Among Chinese for at least a generation 
the conviction will be unchallengeable that, in the white 
man’s dealings with the yellow, might is still right, and 
that the Western standard of justice is the ownership of the 
biggest guns. And that will prove a costly forfeit. Al- 
ready it is responsible for the failure of the Chinese to co- 
operate in the Allied proposal for a consortium of the 
Allied Powers to finance reconstruction in China; for the 
Chinese, while admitting the need and advantages of 
such an arrangement, now have too deep a distrust of 
the sincerity of Allied motives to place themselves in 
the power of such an international group. And it will 
prove costly in actual dollars and cents as soon as the 
German trade agents get back to the Far East; already 
that much is recognized out here. The Allies will yet 
pay for Shantung — heavily. 

So much for the one aspect. As for the other, so far 
as China itself and its future are concerned, the Shan- 
tung settlement, strangely enough, is a minor matter. 
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It must be understood that for China, Shantung was gone, 
no matter what happened at the Peace Conference. 
Had the Allies given Shantung back to China with full 
sovereignty and with full guarantees, there is not the 
smallest doubt that the Chinese government would have 
sold it to the Japanese within sixty days — for a con- 
sideration that would have entrenched the military 
party in control of the Chinese government and gone to 
the personal enrichment of the corrupt clique which 
controls that party. For that is the way of the Chinese 
government in this year of 1920, and neither the Shan- 
tung question nor any other question growing out of 
contemporary Far Eastern politics can be understood 
except in the full light of that fact. In the last three years 
bigger things to China than Shantung have been sold 
to Japan by the Chinese themselves and still bigger 
things will be. For more than two years the Chinese 
government has been absolutely controlled by Japan, 
and there is no prospect that it will be otherwise controlled 
so long as the militarists are the government of China. 

In the ultimate decision of China’s future, whether it shall 
be a Japanese colony or not, the ownership of Shantung is a 
minor matter. Shantung might have been given back to 
China a hundred times and China still fall a prey to Japan. 

Yet China may still save itself. China’s enslave- 
ment or salvation rests on broader grounds than one 
province, and will be decided by more fundamental 
considerations than Shantung. Japan’s grip on China is 
not territorial or even political: it is economic, obtained by 
means of loans made through corrupt Chinese officials 
at Peking, loans that are really mortgages on China’s 
natural resources that can never be paid off. It matters 
little who claims or holds sovereignty over provinces, 
if Japan owns the railroads, the mines, the forests, and all 
that vast untold treasure that is China’s. And it mat- 
ters little what the western powers write into their treaties 
if the Chinese government itself sells China to Japan, 
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and the Chinese people consent. And it matters little 
to China’s future what the Allies did with Shantung, 
so long as China was willing to do the same. The whole 
Shantung episode could be blotted out from the past, 
and China’s condition be changed not one whit. If 
the Shantung clause of the peace treaty is of any impor- 
tance, therefore, it is as a reflection of Allied diplomacy, 
not as a factor in the shaping of the Far East. 

China lost what already was lost. In return it gained 
the eyes of the world and found itself. America has dis- 
covered China. The rest of the world knows it now for a 
real land of living people, with concerns like its own, and 
concerns that affect its own welfare. We who have 
written ourselves cramped, and talked ourselves hoarse to 
get a hearing for China’s case these many years, and 
written and talked in vain — we rub our eyes in amaze- 
ment at the first pages of the newspapers the mail boats 
bring from home. China is at last a “‘story.” Men are 
thinking and talking China. A public opinion about 
China is being made and informed. 

Throughout the war a curtain of silence had been drawn 
tight about the Far East. These facts that Europe and 
America are just learning concerning what has been 
transpiring in the Far East have been obvious enough 
out here. Only the West had neither eyes to see nor 
ears to hear. It was engaged in a death struggle. It 
could not divide its attention. In criticism of Japan 
it could see only German propaganda, a fear the Japanese 
played on skilfully. And the day-by-day chronicling 
of loans and encroachments and penetrations makes 
technical and uninteresting reading. So the West could 
not be made to understand what was going forward in 
China, or to understand that the peace of the future was 
as much dependent on those events as on the events in 
Europe. And had the Far Eastern questions at the Peace 
Conference been settled in the routine way, had Shan- 
tung been returned to China as most people expected 
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it would be, Europe and America would have gone on 
as they had before, indifferent and oblivious to the history 
being made in the East. Therein lay Japan’s diplomatic 
blunder. Had it been more farsighted it would have 
let China have Shantung — for sixty days — and under 
cover of European and American lack of interest, con- 
tinued that much more effective process of stretching 
dominion over China that it has been carrying out so 
successfully. But for various reasons too complicated 
to discuss here — its curious hunger for world recognition 
as a “big ” Power, and a certain grandiose theory of 
its world destiny —it didn’t. It pressed its demand, 
had its way, and raised a dramatic issue. But dramatic 
issues make news, and the attention of the world was 
focused on Japan and its activities in China. Those 
activities will henceforth have to be carried on under 
the cold and unfriendly gaze of a watchful world, whose 
sympathies have been aroused for China, and will there- 
fore be doubly hard to carry out. Japan and the Peace 
Conference have provided China with friends. 

They have given China its best friend and only hope — 
itself. The dramatic quality of the Shantung affair roused 
not only America, it also stung China into wakefulness. 
The loss of the province hallowed by Confucius incited a 
magnificent impulse in the Chinese people. It swept away 
in a sudden gust of anger the torpor with which for three 
years they had borne a corrupt and traitorous government, 
and the apathy with which they watched it barter away 
their heritage. It ignited a flame of nationalism that lit the 
whole country, and came to a climax in a remarkable na- 
tional rising and a remarkable demonstration of the potency 
of the traditional Chinese weapon, passive resistance. 

The moving spirit and the nucleus of that uprising 
was found in the youth of the country. It was begun, 
organized and carried to success by students. Beginning 
as a demonstration at the college in Peking, it spread 
until within a few days the students of every preparatory 
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school and college from end to end of the country had 
gone on strike. When the government tried to suppress 
them by force, they won to their support the merchant 
classes, and in the largest cities a general strike was 
declared, business activities of all kinds stopping abruptly 
as if paralyzed. And without arms, without money, with 
no other weapon than moral indignation, these youths and 
small shopkeepers compelled a government with a big 
army to dismiss three ministers conspicuous as pro- 
Japanese, to issue a mandate of apology for its attempted 
use of force, and to yield in other respects. This achieve- 
ment has no parallel and could have no parallel in any 
other country in the world. 

The movement, moreover, has not spent itself in its 
original outburst. It gives promise of crystallizing into 
something permanent, real and powerful. Its most 
concrete expression at present is the operation of an 
anti-Japanese boycott. The bitterness against Japan 
among all classes amounts to hatred, and the boycott 
thus far is effective. Japan is already feeling the pinch. 
China is its principal market, and its ships are now com- 
ing into Chinese ports laden down with ballast. To take 
the place of Japanese goods a movement to foster native 
industry has been initiated, with a program of broad 
scope designed to make China eventually independent 
of Japanese manufacturers. But what is most significant 
is that feeling is directed less against Japan than against 
China’s own corrupt officialdom. 

The Chinese are beginning to realize that their danger 
lies within as much as without. They are beginning to 
realize that they have been exploited in the past by 
foreign interests, not only because those interests were 
strong enough to exploit them, but because foreign 
exploiters always have been able to buy willing tools 
among the Chinese themselves, Chinese of the governing 
classes. With that realization they have embarked 
on a national propaganda of education. The whole 
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student body has been organized into groups of ten, 
each group to train another group, and the whole country 
so divided that eventually it will all be covered by small 
groups quietly agitating, quietly educating the masses 
to the peril that confronts the Chinese race. The student 
class itself, the next generation, is being welded into a 
national solidarity to fit it to act as a potent force with an 
effective voice in the nation’s affairs. In that education 
and that generation lies China’s only hope. Its future 
is now resolved into a race between them and Japanese 
swiftness of penetration. And the advantages are all 
on the side of the Japanese, for China has started late, 
is hampered by ignorance and poverty, internal chaos 
and inertia. But unless Japan does forge its chain of 
dominion before that generation has come to its fulness 
of power and that education has borne fruit, the pos- 
session of Shantung and even the control of natural 
resources will avail it little. Before 400,000,000 people 
aroused to their danger, resolved to avert it and trained 
to the means of averting it, garrisons and title deeds 
will be futile. And let nobody tell you that the Chinese | 
is always a pacifist, and that he has no patriotism: he has 
fought before, and no greater pride of race exists in any 
people on earth. That spirit, then, is China’s hold on life. 
And that spirit owes its birth to the Shantung settlement. 
Cast up the accounts, then, on the Shantung clause: 
the Allies lost their claim to moral righteousness — at 
least in this — and the coniidence and trust of the Far 
East, gaining nothing in return, not even the good will 
of Japan. China lost what it could not have had, and 
gained the sympathy of the American people, and prob- 
ably other peoples of the West — and found its own 
soul and a fighting chance to save itself. The Big Five 
may some day be enshrined in Chinese history as the un- 
conscious saviours of China. NATHANIEL PEFFER. 
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Joun MarsHatt AND PopuLAaR GOVERNMENT 


The Life of John Marshall. By Alfred J. Beveridge. 4 
Volumes: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The immediate and generous recognition given to Mr. 
Beveridge’s life of John Marshall will be confirmed by 
“second thought” in coming years. Judged by any 
standard applicable to serious literature it is a work of 
large importance. Biography is first of all a story, and 
the story of Marshall’s life, as Mr. Beveridge has told it, 
is charged with positive qualities of interest and drive; 
yet story is not quite biography unless with narrative 
it gives us revelation and interpretation. If these are inter- 
woven with narration biography may be good. It is of 
high excellence if the story itself reveals, and if the revela- 
tion — of character, temperament, conviction and aim — 
amounts to an interpretation from within, in distinction 
from one too obviously arrived at reflectively by the au- 
thor. This, I think, Mr. Beveridge’s story achieves. 
Furthermore, important biography gives interpretation 
also in the sense of explanation. Heredity and environ- 
ment, scene and circumstance, are taken as factors rather 
than as stage setting, and Mr. Beveridge’s presentation 
of these as dynamic in Marshall’s life has broadened his 
story into an illuminating account of interaction between 
a great personality and a society rapidly developing from 
a cluster of frontier communities into a. nation. Again, 
in the greatest biography life is not only depicted, it 
is also weighed, and Mr. Beveridge’s weighing of qualities 
and enduring influence is distinguished by the balanced 
virtues of vision and sobriety. And not to lack one last 
touch of excellence, a satisfying biography must be of 
such comprehensiveness of plan and such wealth of detail 
as the magnitude of the subject calls for, and not greater. 
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Four large volumes constitute a bulk that must be de- 
fended. None but a captious reader will say that it is 
too great for the life of John Marshall, as Mr. Beveridge 
has presented it. 

It is not my purpose further to “‘review” this large con- 
tribution to our intellectual wealth and our political 
knowledge. Restricting attention to one outstanding 
phase of it, I believe that it is worth while to raise certain 
questions as to the validity of that view, or dogma, or 
theory (as the reader may prefer to call it) of our consti- 
tuted government to which Marshall’s dominating in- 
tellect gave commanding importance in the development 
of American law. I am aware that this is presumptuous 
out-speaking for a layman, but the world is fallen upon 
days of political apprehension of which Marshall had not 
so much as a presentiment, and in which I conceive it to 
be the duty of every responsible citizen to think as best 
he can for himself, and frankly to share his questionings 
and his conclusions, if conclusions he has, with his fellow 
men. 

Judges and statesmen like other mortals are finite, and 
their intelligence is not “‘pure.” It is colored by prefer- 
ences and convictions. John Marshall was a Federalist: 
more than distrustful of democracy, he stoutly believed 
that the owners of property should govern. Mr. Beveridge 
accurately describes him as ‘‘the supreme conservative.” 
He opposed every extension of the suffrage. He could 
not have conceived it to be possible that a nation of one 
hundred million souls could experiment with universal 
suffrage and not rush headlong to disaster. He no more 
foresaw the actual existence and operation of government 
by the people as we have them in the United States to- 
day, than he foresaw our railway system, our wireless 
telegraphy and our aéroplanes. Logically he distrusted 
legislatures and legislators. In all seriousness he believed 
that law and the courts are the only trustworthy and 
adequate guardians of life, liberty and property. 
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Inevitably, as it seems, his great achievements were 
two. He made the judiciary respected, and he made good 
the authority of the Supreme Court of the United States 
to declare a statute unconstitutional. He achieved these 
great purposes as much by wisdom of method as by pre- 
cision of aim. Federal judges of the Oliver Ellsworth 
type had irritated the Jeffersonian Republicans beyond 
endurance by arrogant and undisguised cooperation with 
political elements responsible for such legislation as sedi- 
tion laws, whose purposes and methods were like those that 
we have recently witnessed at Albany and at Washington. 


Marshall had his way and made it respected by sheer 


intellectual power. Avoiding assertiveness and every 
trace of disrespect to opponents, he conquered them by 
reasoning. And so it was in his dealing with the question 
of constitutionality. By pure argument, unsupported 
by factitious devices, he converted lawyers and judges, 
and after them politicians and voters, to the view that 
constitutional law is a reality, and that in the United 
States it is the supreme reality. 

In a word, John Marshall without saying so demolished 
the unworkable theory of the balance of powers that had 
been taken over from Montesquieu; but whereas, in other 
countries since Marshall’s day, the legislative power has 
become supreme, Marshall made the judicial power su- 
preme throughout the United States, in the common- 
wealths and in the nation. 

That judicial supremacy has worked, on the whole, 
substantially as Marshall expected and desired it to work, 
is almost unanimously believed. Conservatives and radi- 
cals agree that the Federal Constitution, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, has safeguarded vested interests 
and has been an effective barrier to subversive innova- 
tion. An exhaustive review of decisions would, probably, 
sustain these popular beliefs. Building argument upon 
these convictions, not only conservatives but also liberals 
who fear revolutionary radicalism deprecate any sugges- 
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tion that our constituted polity, more venerable than any 
other working mechanism of government in the civil- 
ized world, is also antiquated and ineffective. Admitting 
that while it may be old-fashioned and possibly better 


adapted to restraint than to propulsion, they deny that 
it is an obstacle to desirable developments of governmental 


functioning in a society which beyond measure is more 
complex than American society was a hundred years 
ago and in which the interests of the largest democratic 
population in the world are organized. 

But the fact (glorious or appalling as you will) that we 
have to face is the essential democracy of this mighty 
people, and the certainty that, badly or improvingly, we 
shall go on with our portentous experiment of popular 
government. Our one hope is that, by trial and error, 
through which in bygone millenniums the human kind 
climbed from savagery to civilization, democracy will 
become a thing less bad than some among us think it now 
is. If this is the rock-bottom fact upon which theorizing 
must build, the comprehensive question that we must 
try to answer is: Does our system of government on the 
whole facilitate the education of demos and the up-build- 
ing of mores and traditions of political wisdom, or does 
it, on the whole, retard these vitally important processes? 

Democracy must express itself directly, through initia- 
tive and the referendum, or indirectly, through represen- 
tative institutions. Not even the supreme conservative, 
John Marshall, nor yet a Spencerian philosopher would 
maintain that all of the thousand things that in a complex 
society must be done by authority of the collective will, 
and all of the detailed rules of the game of collective life, 
could be prescribed and formulated by the courts. Statu- 
tory law there must and will be, and it will be created 
out of hand at the polls by an unorganized people, or it 
will be created by legislative bodies. 


What, then, is the effect of judicial supremacy upon 
legislative bodies? Has it, on the whole, improved their 
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quality, enhanced their dignity and deepened their sense 
of responsibility? These questions are mine not by origi- 


nation but by adoption. They were suggested to me in a 


recent conversation by my colleague, Prof. John Bassett 


Moore. They are searching questions, and I agree that 
the time has come when they ought to be faced and an- 
swered. If a legislative body, whether Federal Congress 


or state legislature, can be overriden by higher authority, 
can it in the nature of things psychological feel a profound 
sense of responsibility; and if it does not feel responsibility 
can it in the long run attract men of the largest calibre 
and the highest quality? The British Parliament decade 
by decade for a hundred years has become more respon- 
sible and more sensible of responsibility. It has grown 
in dignity as it has grown in power. Can this be said of 
any American legislative body? And is it desirable, 
or not, that representative bodies should survive and 
function decently in America? Would we, all in all, prefer 
direct democracy? If we would not, and if the foregoing 
questions are fair and to the point, another question also 
is fair and to the point. Mr. Beveridge says that Marshall 
conceived of political society as static, and that he de- 
sired above all things to keep it static. Judicial supremacy 
has kept it static as far as it could, but has its achievement 
been all that we imagine? Has it, perhaps unwittingly 
and unobserved, disintegrated representative government 
and fostered direct democracy? 

However this may be, the conservative constitutionalist 
will say, I think, that judicial supremacy has been worth 
its cost as a defense of minority rights against majority 
absolutism. In the last analysis a constitution of the 
American type is a device to secure two things, namely, 
(1) due process of law, with rules of the game and notice 
in advance to all players of what they may expect, and 
(2) delimitation of the number of things that can lawfully 
be done to forty-nine per cent of the population by fifty- 
one per cent, and specification of things that can be done 
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only by sixty-seven or seventy-five per cent. Nosane per- 
son proposes to do away with due process of law. Delimi- 
tation of majority power is necessary if popular govern- 


ment is to be better in morals or in expediency than a 
personal despotism is. Indeed, personal despotism is 
preferable to majority despotism in so far as it is 


easier to get rid of. But a written constitution of the 


American type and upheld by judicial supremacy is not 
the only known device for limiting majority power. 
Majority power is automatically limited wherever habits 
of popular political discussion and free political action are 
well established as popular mores. Majorities break up and 
disintegrate, and minorities grow into majorities. Parties 
come into power and go out with more than a semblance 
of rhythm. Can anyone who knows collective psychology 
seriously maintain that an interpreted constitution is a 
more effective curb upon majority absolutism than are 
the certainties of taxes and dissolution? Moreover, we 
have now discovered (and the wonder is that it was not 
discovered sooner) that the rule that certain things can 
be done only by a two-thirds or a three-fourths vote, 
or by both, is a device that can work both ways. An 
amendment to the constitution that can be adopted only 
by a two-thirds and a three-fourths vote can be got rid 
of only by the same measure of disapproval; and if we are 
to have police law made by constitutional amendment it is 
entirely possible that we may find ourselves living under 
minority absolutism, which, to say the least of it, is not 
an improvement upon majority absolutism. 

One more argument in support of our American type of 
constitution is the contention that by interposing delay 
and difficulty to innovation it compels the populace, 
which is supposedly mob-minded, to think twice before 
changing things. That demos is mob-minded (in America 
at any rate) we have too much evidence of one and an- 
other dreadful kind to deny. There is, however, a deeper 
question here than the issue of mere fact. It is vital that 
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mob-mindedness should be diminished, and it is therefore 
necessary to decide whether it is more surely diminished 
in the long run by authoritative restraint than by prac- 
tice in self-control. If Herbert Spencer’s philosophy of 
moral education is as sound as some of us regard it, the 
child flearns to avoid doing harmful things, including 
over-hasty and ill-considered things, by experiencing the 
consequences of his own harmful acts. By like experience 
the human race also has acquired such self-control as it 
now profits by. Sooner or later misbehavior, including 
precipitate behavior, is penalized through normal con- 
sequences, and political misbehavior is no exception. 
There seems to be, however, an important law to which the 
severity of retributive consequence conforms. Misbe- 
havior is not always penalized instantly or soon. It may 
be repeated and again repeated, and adverse reaction be 
delayed; but the longer it is delayed and the larger the 
accumulation of costly consequences, the more terrible 
as a rule and perhaps disastrous will painful reaction be: 
when it comes. In political life, above all, does this law 
hold true. Revolutions are delayed reactions to mis- 
takes and wrong doings too many times repeated. It is a 
serious question then, whether it is not safer to let de- 
mocracy make small mistakes often and be penalized 
at once; to experiment day by day and change its mind 
quickly, than to restrain it over long, while irritation and 
protest accumulate to be followed at length by radical 
innovation. It is at least possible that our theory of 
curbing mob-mindedness is bad psychology and bad 
politics. 
Frankuin H. Gippincs. 


Is there any danger that a judiciary can keep a society static 
longer than enough to prevent undue haste? 

How can “the certainties of taxes” be very effective in a 
community where the vast majority does not consciously pay 
any? 


EDITOR. 
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An Encuisn Montaicne 


Memoir of Kenelm Henry Digby. By Bernard Holland. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 


It is an old and true saying that books have their 
fates as well as men, and it is equally true that, ex- 
cept perhaps for the very best and-the worst, these 
fates are sometimes singularly unjust. Criticism has 
no fairer function than the endeavor to right these in- 
justices, so far as it may, by calling attention to such 
fine but not masterfully great writers as have been left 
behind in the onsweeping tide of letters or have been 
obscured by accidental causes. And such has been the 
fate preéminently of the author of Mores Catholici and 
a small library of other books whose names even are not 
commonly known. 

No doubt there are special reasons why Kenelm Digby 
should have suffered eclipse. In the first place most 
of his works are out of print, and when offered for sale 
make exorbitant demands on the purse. That is a diffi- 
culty not likely to be lessened with time. But, as Plato 
said, most fair things are hard to get, and we may remind 
the reader that the Mores Catholici, Digby’s greatest 
work in bulk if not in value, is obtainable in an American 
reprint, wretched in typography to be sure, yet readable. 
So, too, the Evenings on the Thames, perhaps his ripest 
and finest work, is not prohibitive in price. For the rest, 
let them be the prey and joy of the collector. 

But there is another reason why these books are not 
much read even when accessible. They are crammed 
with quotations in French and Latin, not to mention an 
occasional incursion into Greek, which the author com- 
monly disdains to translate. Something, a good deal, 
is thus required of the reader. But, given the ability 
to read French and to guess at Latin, no one should be 
rebuffed by what is really a source of rich delight. How 
much of the charm of Montaigne is attributable to his 
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habit of magnificent quotation? And by the same art 
Digby, with all his difference of mind, just misses being 
the Montaigne of English Letters. 

And still another reason. While a young man living 
in Cambridge, Digby went over to Rome. There was 
nothing violent in this conversion; it took place a number 
of years before the Romeward movement began among 
the Tractarians; it was the outcome of no morbid emo- 
tional crisis, but was the result of self-directed reading 
and quiet reflection. The dominating impulse seems 
to have been an esthetic delight in the medieval forms 
of life, as is shown by the fact that the Broad Stone of 
Honor, which in its revised state has a strong Catholic 
bias, was written originally while he was an Anglican, 
as a romantic eulogy of chivalry... However that may 
be, all his books from this time are definitely Catholic, 
and this trait has helped to cut them off from the main 
current of English interest. But if Digby was in a way 
a partizan, he was by no means bigoted, and there is 
in his words scarcely a trace of that fanaticism which 
marks so many of the books composed by Englishmen 
whose conversion was accompanied with more or less 
anguish of spirit. After all he was rather a Christian 
than a Papist in the narrower meaning of the word, and 
even his Christianity was not so much dogmatic as it was 
finely and morally zsthetic. The motto of his religion 
might be summed up in the exquisite phrase of Clement: 
éravarraveta Teprdpevos TH Snuroupyia, “God rests in glad- 
ness upon the work of his hands.” Digby’s Evenings 
on the Thames (the words of the subtitle, ‘Serene Hours,” 
run through the book like the refrain of a poem) is a 
series of essays written in just that spirit. Their mood 
is not pantheistic, in the sense of Wordsworth’s Tintern 
Abbey; they are not dogmatic in tone or theological; they 


1 In his bibliography Mr. Holland notes the “much revised and enlarged” 
edition of this book in 1826 as the “second,” and makes no mention of the true 
second edition of 1823, a copy of which, still Anglican, is in the possession of the 
reviewer. 
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are the overflowing peace and beauty of a mind intent 
on finding in nature everywhere the signs of that joy 
which Clement attributes to the Creator, of a mind, too, 
that has gone through many ancient and modern authors 
in search of the same wisdom. Digby, one must admit, 
becomes occasionally slipshod in his style and flat in his 
sentiment; but his carelessness is that of a gentleman 
who can take his ease, and who, at the right moment, 
can raise his voice to genuine eloquence. 

Mr. Holland’s Memoir is intended to widen the circle 
of Digby’s lovers. It is a good biography, interesting 
and not too long. The non-Catholic reader will wish that 
the controversial pages had been omitted; but these are 
not numerous, and may be forgiven. The important 
point is that the subject of the Memozr stands out clearly 
as a man and as a writer. Still more important is the 
fact that Mr. Holland, taking account of the difficulty 
of obtaining Digby’s works, especially those strange 
autobiographical poems of his later years, quotes from 
them with great freedom. An old lover of Digby may 
even feel a twinge of resentment, lest the curious interest 
of these extracts should start other readers a-rummaging 
in the shops for the books themselves, and so enhance 
their market value, which is already too high for his 
comfort. 


P. E. M. 


A Macniricent Mare’s NEst 


The Economic Consequences of the Peace. By John May- 
nard Keynes. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 


When a man says that everybody about him is drunk, 
we all know what to think. What shall we think then, 
when a man says that everybody about him is morbid? 
Yet Mr. Keynes says that everyone in Paris while the 
treaty was being drawn up was morbid; and when so 
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saying, on finding that the treaty was not drawn up to 
suit him, he resigned his position as financial adviser to the 
British mission. He continues this course when he says 
that the Germans proved that the treaty’s departure from 
Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points (many of them susceptible of 
various interpretations) was a “breach of international 
law comparable with their own offense in the invasion of 
Belgium;” when, despite his expertness with figures, he 
computes thirty annual payments of $250,000,000 each as 
representing an immediate payment, at five per cent dis- 
count, of $7,500,000,000; when he agrees with the German 
delegates, but with nobody else, as far as heard from, that 
the Saare settlement was “‘an act of spoliation and in- 
sincerity,” and when he also agrees with their claim that 
the Saare district belonged to Germany as long as it be- 
longed to the Holy Roman Empire. 


Congruously with these statements, Mr. Keynes holds 
the current sentimental attitude towards the laboring 
classes. He says “the principle of accumulation based on 
inequality was a vital part of the pre-war order of society 
and ... depended on unstable psychological condi- 
tions.” It depended on conditions as stable as human 
s.upidity, and is unstable only as that is unstable. He 
also says “‘the laboring class may be no longer willing to 
forego so largely.” There is as yet little question of will- 
ingness to forego: they can forego only what they pro- 
duce, and production cannot go on without labor; its 
greatest stimulus comes from invention and management. 
The laboring classes get little because they produce little 
and compete with each other much. This competition is 
not “willing” but is forced upon them by their poverty; 
only as far as this is relieved by cooperation, at present 
mainly through their unions, and by growth in their intelli- 
gence, can there be any reasonable talk of their being will- 
ing to forego, or of their ability to control their condition. 
To speak of these things as immediately possible, or to be 
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reached by anything but a slow process, is utopian. Now 
our occasion for this paragraph is the interesting fact, a fact 
of daily observation, that people addicted to this sort of 
thinking are nearly all pro-German; and the purpose of 
Mr. Keynes’ book is to promote a disposition to modify 
the terms of the treaty, especially its financial conditions, 
in favor of Germany. The author’s principal theses are 
that the terms of the armistice, especially Mr. Wilson’s 
fourteen points, are not carried out in the treaty; that 
Clemenceau and Lloyd-George were too much for Mr. Wil- 
son; that Germany is required to pay more that she can; 
that this requirement will wreak untold misery east of the 
Rhine, with disastrous reactions west of it; and that in the 
interest of all parties, the requirements should be very 
materially reduced. 

For his first thesis he makes a plausible case, but on the 
other side it may very properly be held that little if any- 
thing better was reasonably to be expected, that no pro- 
gram prepared in advance could have been closely followed 
in such complex circumstances, and that the Germans on 
the whole got off as well as they could expect, and better 
than they deserved. 

Mr. Keynes is an artist. His chapter on “‘The Con- 
ference” lacks only one quality of the masterpieces of 
literature — Matthew Arnold’s requirement — seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole. This conclusion was im- 
pressed upon us after we had read it several times in a 
vain effort to select extracts for quotation. As we marked 
paragraphs, they grew into pages, and the pages accumu- 
lated till they tended to include the whole. No extracts 
can do it justice. We shall revert later to this topic. 

It is probably this portion of the book and his other non- 
technical matter that has drawn most readers, for the 
remark is often heard: “‘I have read it all but the figures.” 
Yet in the author’s view the “‘figures”’ are undoubtedly the 
Hamlet of the play. 

In his thesis that Germany cannot pay the sums levied 
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against her, the author knows where to dig for his facts, 
but they have been widely and authoritatively disputed. 
He does not, however, rest his arguments on material con- 
siderations alone, but appeals, with an eloquence that 
cannot entirely fail of effectiveness, to the higher elements 
of human nature, even going so far as boldly to propose, in 
spite of obvious objections, that all nations who lent 
money to others during the recent war shall forgive their 
debtors. In these eloquent appeals, the book is almost an 
innovation; and one is, at least at moments, tempted to 
consider it an example. 


Despite all the merits of the book, however, many 
readers wading in its morass of financial data will be re- 
minded of the old saw that “‘you can prove anything with 
figures;” and of the gradation of misinformation into 
“lies, damned lies and statistics.” Mr. Keynes is a bold 
man. After a convention of the best minds in the world, 
informed by leading economists of the four leading na- 
tions (not including Germany) had concluded, according 
to Mr. Keynes’ estimate, that Germany could pay 
$40,000,000,000, he contends that she can pay but 
$20,000,000,000, and about a third of that in thirty in- 
stalments. He candidly admits many of the details of 
his estimate to be guesswork; but he has so much con- 
fidence in it that, discouraged and disgusted with the 
discrepancy between his ideas and those of his colleagues, 
he resigned, as aforesaid, and wrote this book to show 
forth his opinion of their selfishness, cruelty and incapac- 
ity. Clemenceau he makes out a savage, Lloyd-George 
a Mephisto, and Wilson a dupe. 

The author claims that before the war virtually all 
Europe east of the Rhine was dependent on German in- 
dustry, that now, without German industry, famine 
broods over all that land; that under the burdens imposed 
at Paris, German industry never can revive; and conse- 
quently that those terms should, without delay, be made 
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materially easier. This, he thinks should be done, in the 
interests not only of the nations dependent upon German 
industry, but also of the nations to receive the indemnity: 
for if they insist on more than Germany can pay, they will 
get less, and probably virtually nothing. 

He seems to fall in with the German imperialistic view 
that she absolutely needed more territory for her growing 
population — a view negatived by the fact that instead 
of Germany being crowded, her emigration has for many 
years been falling off. Overcrowding is an obsession with 
Mr. Keynes. He even attributes to it the revolution in 
thinly populated Russia. He seems to think that the 
growing differentiation of the world into manufacturing 
Nations and agricultural nations was unstable, and really 
the main source of the war. The facts appear rather that 
while peace lasted, this differentiation had for years 
progressed to the mutual advantage of all the nations 
concerned; that through it Germany was progressing at a 
rate no nation had ever progressed before, and that she 
destroyed her own progress and put herself behind all 
competition, not from any pressure of necessity, but from 
the enthusiasm of her parasitic military class for the policy 
of brigandage inaugurated by Frederick the Great, pro- 
moted by Bismarck in his successful wars against Austria 
and France, and backed up by the get-rich-quick ambi- 
tions of Germany’s marvelously developed industrial 
leaders. 

Mr. Keynes’ errors in these positions do not encourage 
confidence in his position regarding the indemnities, or in 
the figures by which he supports it. 

The items of the payment — money, claims public 
and private, railroad equipment, ships and what not, he 
considers absurdly complicated —as absurdly compli- 
cated, one would think, as an American tax-system; and 
he holds that the whole thing should have been lumped in a 
definite sum, and the Germans left to liquidate their 
assets for themselves. Against this opinion, however, 
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stands the fact that through the Germans’ fault all the 
parties were in pressing need of all of the assets, and that 


it was simple justice that the Allies should have them at 
once, and the Germans do without until they can produce 
them. 


Mr. Keynes’ boldness and the very nature of his sub- 


ject of course have led him into prophecy. The infre- 
quency of our publication compared with that of most of 
his other critics, has the compensation that we are enabled 
to apply more hindsight to his foresight: the winter has 


passed, and Germany has got through it with little of the 


incapacitating suffering which he foretold. She has 
known little if any starvation, and her docks and freight- 
yards are piled with products ready to be exchanged as 


soon as transportation can be had. The ships which she 


has had to give up will transport those goods almost as 
freely under alien control as if they had remained under 
her own. The shilly-shallying in our Senate has probably 
obstructed her more than the responsibilities which have 


been imposed upon her. No master of figures, not even 
Mr. Keynes, can tell what she is able to do. The settle- 
ment once being determined despite him and his figures, 
he would have earned much more confidence if he had 


waited to see more of the settlement’s working. This is 


doubly true because the settlement, though fixed, is not 
rigidly fixed, but is provided with a Reparations Commis- 
sion to watch its working, and with large powers to remedy 


defects as they appear. 
The labyrinth of figures in this book is hardly suscep- 


tible of intelligent exploration by the layman, and, as we 
have already intimated, seldom receives it; although the 
rest of the book is widely and eagerly read. We have 


therefore no disposition to lead our readers farther into the 
maze. Such criticisms as have fallen in our way, some of 


them highly technical, have strangely enough, all held that 
Mr. Keynes’ estimates were too favorable to Germany. 


Among the very best we have seen is that of Mr. John 
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Forbes Dulles, of the President’s entourage in France, 


which appeared, dated February 14, in the London Times 
of presumably the next day. It opposes Mr. Keynes’ 


figures with apparent success, but at the same time admits 
that reasonable estimates can be arrived at only by expe- 
rience; and claims that the Reparations Commission — a 


sort of “Creditors’ Committee” — is the best conceivable 


means of reaching them, and had already made progress in 
doing so; and that it is adequate to the purpose, as Mr. 
Keynes’ proposed immediate revision of the treaty could 


not be. 
Mr. Dulles denies with seeming authority Mr. Keynes’ 


allegations that President Wilson came to the conference 
with 


“‘no plan, no scheme, no constructive ideas whatever, so that 


the council was generally working on the basis of a French or 
British draft,’’ and asserts that on the contrary “‘In reality the 
American delegation, at the opening of the Peace Conference, 
presented a carefully thought out and detailed statement of the 


principles to govern the exaction of reparation. The essential 


features were: no liability for war costs; liability for damage to 


non-military property and to the civilian population, and a 
special position for Belgium resulting from the fact that, as 
regards Belgium, the war in its entirety had been illegal and 


Germany had recognized the duty to make complete indemni- 


fication. It was this American programme which became the 
basis of discussion, and the American programme is substan- 
tially that incorporated in the treaty.”’ 


Mr. Dulles closes with this masterly summary: 


If every ambiguity in the pre-Armistice conditions is to be 
resolved in favor of Germany; if every ambiguity in the treaty 
is to be resolved in a sense oppressive to Germany; if it be as- 
sumed that the Reparations Commission is to exercise its func- 


tions in a spirit obviously destructive of the interests of the 


Allies and of the economic re-establishment of Europe; then 
Mr. Keynes’ condemnation of the treaty is explicable. If, how- 
ever, the immense practical difficulties with which the Peace 
Conference had to deal in a brief period of time are taken into 


account; if the broad constructive purpose of the treaty is 
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borne in mind, and its provisions (already elastic) are liberally 
construed and applied; and if a Reparations Commission is 
created which will, as intended, exercise its powers with wisdom 
and in accordance with the true interests of the nations which 
it represents; then the treaty can be regarded as a statesmanlike 
accomplishment. I myself adopt the latter hypothesis. 


And so do we. 


Is it too early to say that, despite Mr. Keynes’ mastery 
of figures, his breadth of view, his skill as a writer and his 
rich background of attainments, his book as a contribu- 
tion to the settlement of the world’s present perplexities is 
of very questionable value, possibly of less than no value: 
for it faces in the wrong direction. The fact is that the 
author cannot be regarded as entirely outside of that mass 
of men of conspicuous ability, which includes many names 
just short of being great — Rousseau, Proudhon, Marx, 
Tolstoy, Henry George, Treitschke — who have done 
most to darken the counsels of the world and perpetuate 
its miseries — the men whose sympathies control their 
judgments, and whose imaginations temper their facts. 
In each generation they have their earmarks. One of the 
most frequent is constantly finding fault with the world as 
it is, and seldom saying what they want to remedy it. 
This is now signally prominent in the class of writers 
whom their critics call Bolshevist — for example those 
in The Nation and The New Republic. From this earmark 
Mr. Keynes is exceptionally free. He at least knows 
which he wants and says it, and says it well. Neverthe- 
less, he talks about things he wants when there is no 
possibility of getting them; and this too is a kind of Bol- 
shevism. As we have already stated, this type of mind 
the world over, from the Russian radicals to our “‘liberal”’ 
and ‘‘open-minded” weeklies, has always shown itself 
in sympathy with Germany. 

And yet, though Mr. Keynes unquestionably has this 
type of mind, and, being abler than most of his fellows 
is correspondingly dangerous, at least he is not, like 
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them, incapable of using the means at hand when he 
doesn’t entirely approve them. Although he regards the 
League of Nations as conceived in iniquity, though per- 
haps not quite ‘‘a league with death and a covenant 
with hell,” he admits that “the wisdom of the world may 
yet transform [it] into a powerful instrument of peace,” 
and that “in Articles XI-XVII [it] has already accom- 
plished a great and beneficent achievement;” that ‘‘our 
first efforts for the revision of the Treaty must be made 
through the League, that “these articles make substan- 
tially less probable a war between organized great powers,” 
and that “‘this alone should commend the league to all 
men.” 

That a book of this character is put forth without an 
index or even a detailed table of contents, is to be re- 
gretted. 

H. H. 


Tue Goop Op BELIEF 


The Forgotten Man and other Essays. By William Graham 
Sumner. New Haven: Yale University Press. 


This fourth (and final) volume of Sumner’s essays, con- 
tains a bibliography of his writings which fills eighteen pages 
and contains probably two hundred titles, the product of 
some forty years of work. Scriptural criticism, philosophy, 
history, politics, ethnology, “sociology,” currency, bank- 
ing, taxation, finance, socialism, morals, make up a group 
of topics that seems to demand for its title — De omni re 
scibili. But Sumner was no dabbler; it would be hard to 
think of a word less applicable to him. His mental proc- 
esses were ruthless and omnivorous. His mind gives 
one the impression of a huge stone-crusher working with 
the thunder of many hammers and pulverizing everything 
fed into its hopper. You may agree or not with his con- 
clusions but you cannot accuse him of sciolism or super- 
ficiality. 
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He died in 1910 — four years before the war broke out. 
Reading over his essays on the old tariff fights, the “crime 
of 73” and the silver campaign of 1896, one cannot but 
regret that he did not live to deal with the doings of the 
last ten years. As it happens those years have been 
marked by an epidemic of diseased thinking to which his 
own philosophy would have been utterly opposed at all 
points. A sturdy individualism is the very warp and woof 
of his Weltanschauung. No doughtier champion of the 
“Manchester School” ever set pen to paper. It was a 
happy thought to call this volume by the title of his essay 
“The Forgotten Man,” for it is a classic defense of the 
idea upon which that school built its economics, and 
which, in one form or another, runs through all Sumner’s 
own writings. Here is a typical passage: — “The progress 
of society is nothing but the slow and far remote result 
of steady, laborious, painstaking growth of individuals. 
The man who makes the most of himself and does his 
best in his sphere is doing far more for the public good than 
the philanthropist who runs about with a scheme which 
would set the world straight if only everybody would 
adopt it” (p. 427). Sumner knew of no short-cut to the 
millennium. He believed that whatever was good had 
to be won by work and by fighting, won, moreover, by 
the individual for himself. He emphasized individual 
responsibility for individual results. He believed in an 
ascetic philosophy, and expected men to keep their muscles 
— mental, moral and physical — always in training. 
Salvation by group-action meant nothing to him but an 
effort to escape from one’s own particular task, to evade 
one’s own particular responsibilities and to unload one’s 
own burden upon someone else. 

One need be neither the good Spencerian that Sumner 
was nor a devoted adherent of the “Manchester School” 
to wish that his voice were heard today, amid the babel 
of shouting that arises from our modern “liberals” and 
“radicals” who throng the Forum, each with his nostrum 
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by use of which men may escape the heritage of Adam, 
and recover the lost Eden where all might live without 
work. It would be a gladsome sight to see his cudgel 
flailing amid the mob. Psychiatrists know the formula 
of parlor Bolshevism in all its forms. They speak 
learnedly of the “inferiority complex” and of “‘inade- 
quates,” and those who can find their way through these 
technicalities can understand whence come our “journals 
of opinion,” our “reviews of revolt,” our “periodicals of 
protest,” and the whole literature of what we lightly call 
the “Greenwich Village” school of economics and of life. 
But it would take a pen like Sumner’s to drive these 
truths into the mind of the plain man and make him under- 
stand once and for all that in so far as he lives by bread 
he must get that bread in the sweat of his own face, and 
that no other way will give it to him. How Sumner 
would have revelled in the task! What savage joy he 
would have brought to the criticism of an economic system 
based on exclusion of the competent and the rule of the in- 


competent, of a theory of competition whereby all should 
succeed, of a theory of banking in which the borrower 
should be the judge of his own credit! 


But we have no Sumner today. 
Tuomas F. Woop.ock. 


Tue FairH iN THE UNSEEN 


A Cloud of Witnesses. By Anna de Koven (Mrs. Regi- 
nald de Koven). With an introduction by James H. 
Hyslop. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


We were on the point of saying that this book will have 
no interest for those who are skeptical regarding Psychical 
Research, but were stopped by the realization that in a 
rather wide experience we have hardly ever known a 
scoffer at Psychical Research who had read a respectable 
- book on the subject. Mrs. de Koven’s is such a book, and 
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prominent among the comparatively few that would give 
a new inquirer a fair general view of the subject. Though 
not a professional author, she is far from being a dilettante 
one. Her life of Paul Jones is a solid, even a standard, 
work, and to her present book she has given the same 
energetic, patient and intelligent research, and satisfying 
literary form. Although it is not altogether a critical 
work, it may be an instructive one, even for those who will 
read it without as much as a provisional acceptance of its 
unqualified faith in spiritism. 

The first chapter gives a serviceable summary of 
Psychical Research, especially that of the English Society, 
then outlines the work done on the continent, especially 
that anticipatory and confirmatory of Dr. Crawford’s, 
which is so much better known to readers of English. 

The bulk of the book (pp. 37-238) is taken up by the 
author’s experiences with “‘Mrs. Vernon” and “Mr. T.,” 
two recent remarkable sensitives whose only other appear- 
ances in print, we believe, have been in this Review and 
extracts from it. Most of these experiences were of os- 
tensible communications from the author’s sister, the 
indications of whose earthly life are of exceptional inter- 
est and charm, while those of her contrasting develop- 
ment on the next plane, however they may be accounted 
for, depict a heaven growing naturally and conformably 
out of the universe we know, with a life of expansion and 
happiness — all this too in agreement with the virtually 
concurrent testimony from the best sensitives. 

There is also a chapter of ostensible communications 
with the lamented Edwin Friend who was murdered in 
the Lusitania infamy. 

The amount of emotion involved in this part of the 
book was not conducive to very critical interpretation, 
and most of the accounts are of course of kinds with 
which students are already familiar, but there is a large 
infusion of matters novel, suggestive and interesting. 

The penultimate chapter contains some accounts of 
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experiences — largely of materializations — with Mr. Foss 
of Concord, Mass., who has lately attracted much atten- 
tion, and the final chapter is a wide summary for so 
brief a one, some twenty-five pages, of the evidence 
afforded by Psychical Research against “Our Last 
Enemy.” 

In interpreting the various communications con- 
formably with the spiritistic hypothesis, Mrs. de Koven 
undoubtedly often strains probability, but it may well 
be doubted if she strains it as much as it is the fashion 
to strain it against that hypothesis; and straining it in 
some places should not be permitted unduly to weaken 
it in all. 

The number of points tempting attention has lately 
increased at an astonishing rate, and the author seems 
to have tried to consider all that have come before her. 
Not only are these topics many, profound, vague and 
interrelated in great complexity, but the author’s excep- 
tionally enthusiastic temperament has led her to a vast 
number of conclusions on evidence that will not seem suf- 
ficient to scientifically cautious minds. The inevitable 
effect of all this is sometimes one of confusion, — often 
of more than really exists — and sometimes of hard read- 
ing. But even in these passages, the interested reader 
will find food for thought. The narrative portion is at- 
tractive and easy reading. 

The difficulties of the ostensible communications — 
the apparent blendings of mind between communicators, 
mediums and sitters — render it inevitable that books 
on the subject cannot be entirely free from rubbish, 
but the one under consideration may safely be set down 
as more nearly free than the majority of even the re- 
spectable ones recently poured upon us. 

Mourners seeking consolation from the results of Psy- 
chical Research are probably as apt to find it here as in 
any book we know of. 

We embrace the opportunity to give a germane illus- 
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tration of how the mysteries investing Psychical Research 
inevitably give rise to these black-crow stories. It has 
been reported about that Mrs. de Koven has lately been 
showing pieces of cloth given to her by a “spirit” from 
its own robe, and that the experts declare they never saw 
anything like it; neither did Mrs. de Koven: for the only 
basis for the story is the circumstance narrated in her 
book, that “‘Mrs. Vernon ” gave her a message purporting 
to come from her sister in a post-carnate life, that the 
latter’s death stopped her work on a table-cloth she was 
embroidering for Mrs. de Koven.. Neither of the living 
ladies knew anything about it at the time, but it turned 
out to be true. 
"he Me 


Tue GoosE AND THE GOLDEN Eccs 


Taxation in the New State. By J. A. Hobson, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 


Mr. Hobson’s earlier work has aroused much approval 
and very little question, but in this latest he seems to 
have felt the rush of the times far enough to place him in 
some positions not altogether uncontested. 

He has shown us his vision of “The New State” — 
a state abundantly supplied by the few with money to 
be spent by the many; but he remains sane enough to 
warn the many against spending enough to discourage 
the few from producing. At the same time he believes 
that a pretty large portion, say a half, of the property 
saved by the few can be taken without materially di- 
minishing the impulse to produce and save, and the 
pleasure in doing so, not to speak of the pleasure to be 
derived from disposing of the half which is still left to its 
creator. 

Conformably with this belief, Mr. Hobson desires that 
half of the existing “‘surplus,” as he calls all property not 
necessary to keep laborers and enterprisers in good working 
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order, should be devoted at once toward paying off his 
country’s national debt. Some backward folks, including 
the present writer, think it would be far better to go 
slower. 

Partly to guard against such wholesale appropriation 
diminishing the productive energy, Mr. Hobson, un- 
deterred by recent American experience with the rail- 
ways and the post-office, not to speak of minor municipal 
experience with public utilities, says: 


- If railways, mines, electric supply, banks and insurance 
businesses, the drink trade, large sections of the housing 
and distributive trades, become public businesses, private 
savings will no longer be needed to feed these enterprises with 
new capital: that provision will hereafter be made by the 
State and the Municipality. .. The State will make the 
necessary savings for the nationalized industries out of the 
income of these industries. 


It must be “‘the new state” that is going to do all 
this: for the old state’s attempts have generally failed. 
Will the new state do better? Where’s the evidence, and 
where has been the income from the American railways? 
And Mr. Hobson goes on for pages on the assumption 
that the new state can do it all. 

The student of taxation who reads the foregoing will 
not be surprised to learn that Mr. Hobson speaks thus 
of the habitation tax highly approved by many authori- 
ties, including Professor Seligman. 


The relation between taxable income and the rental of a 
dwelling house is too loose to be of any value for national tax- 
ation. The tax penalizes town dwellers for the benefit of coun- 
try dwellers, ignores the fundamental consideration of the num- 
ber of dependents on an income requiring house room . . . and 
ignores the best test of superfluous housing, viz., the occupa- 
tion of a second or third house by the rich. 


We venture the opinion that the connection between 
income and dwelling averages closer than between income 


and tax return, and that as town dwellers pay most of 
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the taxes anyhow, a universal habitation tax would not 
materially affect the proportion paid by them. When 
Professor Seligman’s commission recommended the habita- 
tion tax, it was defeated by the country dwellers. 

The good idea advocated by Mr. Hobson of allowing 


exemptions for dependents can easily be included in a 
habitation tax, and so can taxation for every place in 


which a man dwells, and the rate can be made progressive. 


The idea of simplicity in taxation has not yet made 
much headway against the old complexities devised when 
taxation was imposed by a privileged class for their sup- 
port. But now that it is, theoretically at least, imposed 


by all for the good of all (in fact, outside of tariffs it is 


more and more imposed on the few by the many for the 
good of the many), simplicity should be a leading con- 
sideration, and the intolerable nuisance of the recent com- 


plexities may yet have at least the compensation of help- 


ing to make that consideration effective. 


Notwithstanding our serious exceptions, the book is 
well worth reading, even if for no other purpose than to 
see one more illustration of the effect of the times upon 


economic “thought.” And there is still left in it enough 
of Mr. Hobson’s long recognized ability to make it doubly 


worth while. 
me 


ApvENTURERS IN VERSE 


The Two Worlds. By Sherard Vines. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell. 
The Witches’ Sabbath. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. The 


same, 


Dunch. By Susan Miles. The same. 
Footsteps and Fantasies. By C. J. Druce. The same. 
Camelot. By B. G. Brooks. The same. 


A bold publisher of Oxford, for several years, has been 
issuing a succession of slim paper-bound volumes, to 
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which he has given the name of Adventurers All. They 
are, as he further describes them, “‘a series of young poets 
unknown to fame,” and, whatever qualities they may not 


have, and however they differ otherwise among them- 


selves, they are all alike in possessing the spirit of youth, 
the youth of today. The books, in fact, are only a more 
systematic example of the frequent anthologies of verse 


published at various universities in England and America, 


As typical of what the new generation is dreaming about, 
we have looked into several of these Adventurers, expect- 
ing to find, and finding, that they have at least the 


merit of representing a common movement. 


And they have, one and all, another merit. In the 


matter of execution they show little of the fumbling awk- 
wardness that might be expected of beginners, most of 
whom probably will soon forget that they were ever poets. 


Compared in this respect with the volumes turned out by 


hardened professionals their work stands singularly well. 


Apparently the mechanic exercise of verse has grown to 
be any man’s property, a something in the air, so to speak, 
an art to be picked up by any one with fair intelligence and 


a modicum of education. Not only Oxford, but all our 
colleges are nests of singing birds. Whether that is a good 


or a bad omen for the future of poetry, we leave to the 
discussion of those critics, almost as numerous as the 
poets themselves, who are assuring us with solemn accent, 


if not with damnable iteration, that never before was the 


world so full of song. For ourselves we have a lingering 
suspicion that what is so common must be easy, and that 
what is easy must be common. But that is another story; 
the verbal adroitness of these adventurous young men and 


women is unquestionable. 


And they have a further community besides that of 
mechanic dexterity. One and all they are caught and held 
enchanted by the spell of disorder. They see beauty 


indeed in spots and dashes; 'they have at ready command 
all the ancient paraphernalia of moon and mist, sunlight 
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and color, wind and water, a little worn no doubt from 
long usage, but still precious. They deck their verse 
with these properties with due precision of observation; 
but the reality for them is of another sort, and will break 
through ever and anon, sometimes with startling effect. 
So, for its brevity as much as for its typical quality, we 
quote Mr. Vines’s octave “‘Of Quiet”’: 

Quiet sat beside the sea 

In a chair of porphyry, 

Birds about her head would beat, 

Fishes leaped between her feet. 

Sweet the purple tide did run, 

And gold gorse crackled in the sun. 

Near her on the sluicéd ground 

Lay a man who had been drown’d. 


Death is much in the mind of these young men, as it 
has been with the poets always and of all ages; but death 
with them is not an image of repose set against a world 
of distraction, but is itself a fantom of disorder lurking 
behind the curtain: 


And as I watched 
A motley winding crew of shadows rose, 
Gibbering glibly like pale driven leaves 
At the fall of the year, or writhing in and out 
To the keen agony of shrill Phrygian flutes. 
Chequered with black they were, and lurid red; 
A long lean carnival of death — a vision 
Seen by a madman with the night-voice tainted. 


So sings Mr. Brooks in a poem entitled Her Soul, 
and his words apply to the soul of the Muse wooed so 
ardently by these Adventurers. Life for them, if they 
mean what they say, is a Witches’ Sabbath to borrow 
the title of the most ambitious of these volumes. If they 
are wise in anything they are wise in the lore of ugliness. 
We have had our Spoon, River Anthology; that is a village 
of peaceful order compared with Mrs. Miles’s Dunch. 
With apologies we quote the first part of her “‘Curate’s 
Aunt” as a picture of the poet’s world: 
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The curate had always much to tell his aunt. 

For twenty years she had imbibed at nine o’c'ock each night 

Cocoa and parochial horrors 

Thick and well stirred. 

He told her how Mrs. Barnet’s last baby 

Had three thumbs and a hare lip, 

And how Mrs. Collins had stolen her old mother’s silver candle- 
stick 

And stunned her with the rolling pin when she remonstrated; 

How Jenny Wilson had stuck a knitting-pin through her eye- 
ball, 

And Mrs. Montague had had seven relatives fracture their hip 
bones 

In the space of as many years. 

He told her how Mary Allingham had broken the pledge again 

And kept her old sister 

A prisoner in the copper till three in the morning, 

Standing over her with the poker and quoting the Scriptures; 

And how Martha Hopkins had been to stay in the country with 
her married daughter, 

Who lives near the churchyard, 

And had found a dead man’s eyeball ‘n the kettle 

When she went to wet the tea. 

And every night the curate’s aunt sipped her cocoa, 

And at each tale of horror she exclaimed 


“Tchah, tchah! Dear, dear! What a thing!” .. . 

Doubtless, for admitting a dislike of this sort of thing 
(and it is typical), we shall be reckoned among those 
“estimable and middle-aged women and men,” to use 
Mrs. Miles’s scornful words, who have 

Grumbled at the ferment 
Youth’s yeast was working in their familiar world. 
But really we have no objection to ferment; only what is 
the result to be, wine or vinegar, or just sour beer? Will 
no one of these young poets begin to think? 
Weh! weh! 
Du hast sie zerstért, 
Die schéne Welt, 


Mit miachtiger Faust; 
Sie stirzt, sie zerfallt! 
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Miachtiger 

Der Erdenséhne, 

Prichtiger ?m 

Baue sie wieder, 

In deinem Busen baue sie auf! 


X. 


Tue Cutt or Eccentriciry ExAMINED 


Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The forceful and learned author of The New Laokoon, 
and The Masters of Modern French Criticism puts us 
once more in his debt, by extending to the field of morals 
that survey of romantic theory and practice which had 
been completed as regards literature in the earlier books. 
This extension has had the unfortunate effect of making 
the book of the three best worth reading, the most diffi- 
cult to read. Professor Babbitt makes the romantics 
speak for themselves. His pages glitter with delicately 
chosen extracts. But the authors no longer appear as 
persons, they are regimented voices compelled into a 
convincing chorus which chants crescendo their own in- 
dividual and collective dispraise. Interspersed is a 
recitative of the author’s analysis and comment, which 
clinches the condemnation implicit in the psalmody. 
The very honesty and thoroughness of Mr. Babbitt’s 
citation of witnesses may bewilder a casual reader and 
even incline him to regard the book as a mass of evidence 
systematically briefed — in short as an a—biblion. 

Such it is for the casual reader. For a trained and 
thinking reader, on the contrary, it is one of the most 
important works in criticism of the new century. Before 
developing Mr. Babbitt’s argument, it is fair to empha- 
size a word of explanation in his Introduction. There 
is no such thing as a complete literary estimate in the 
book, nor is there intended to be. Writers are con- 
sidered only as they illustrate one side or the other of 
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the debate. Wordsworthians will writhe with indignation 
at Mr. Babbitt’s cross-examination of their hero. It 
does not follow that the prosecutor is blind to the out- 
lying merits of the witness. Browningites who have 
read Santayana’s essay are probably immune from new 
irritations. Tolstoyans, however, may suffer unexpected 
twinges. Champions of such apparently spurned beauties 
will make the obvious counter-attack that Mr. Babbitt 
has no feeling for fine literature, but prowls around 
its edges with detective intent. Such a misconception 
will hardly survive an honest reading of the book itself. 

Broadly speaking the book is a contrast between two 
moral schemes called humanistic and romantic. These 
differ in their definition of a moral centre and in their 
direction thereto or therefrom. At the centre of things, 
the humanist sets an austere principle of discipline and 
restraint which is “the law of man.” It is opposed to 
the uncritical and deterministic “‘law of things.” Success 
in life is to keep approaching this centre, thereby asserting 
dominion of the one — the soul, over the many — the 
desires and curiosities. Perception of such a centre is 
intuitive and the result of progressive experience. We 
can never reduce the centre to formulas and definitions. 
We sense it through a veil of illusion, in a manner of 
symbolism. But through the right use of the imagination 
illusion may be made a sufficient means of revelation. 
We come not to ultimate knowledge, but at least to a 
consistent moral judgment. We achieve a working 
unity amid the diversity of mere things and random 
impulses. By the moral centre the humanist means 
very nearly what the devout person means by a God 
within us. 

On the practical side, we generally approach the 
centre by saying “No.” Like the Buddhist who believes 
man is naturally indolent, and the Jew and Christian 
who believe he is inherently sinful, the humanist treats 
his desires and impulses as potentially his enemies. Man’s 
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task is to control them. The aim of this inner warfare 
is moral unity, a self-respect based on self-discipline 
and assuring a high and abiding form of happiness. The 
quest is for a sort of truth that possesses universality, 
a plane upon which the portentous variety of human 
experience may be harmonized. At all points the com- 
plete moral responsibility of the individual is emphasized. 

Romanticism, on the contrary, asserts that man is 
neither indolent nor evil by nature, but good. He may 
and must obey his natural impulses, which are his only 
safe guide. Life is expansion, variety, diversity. It 
moves not by conscious contraction towards a centre, 
but away from a centre. At this centre is located not 
God or conscience or a higher self, but the despicable 
figure of the average trammeled man — the philistine. 
To be successfully human is to get as far away from 
him as you can. 

On the practical side, the romantic means of progress 
are self-indulgence, and revery. We escape from the 
centre by always saying “Yes” to desires, for they are 
holy. Evil is to fail to wreak any vital impulse, or to 
hamper any romanticist in his giddy and intoxicating 
programme of expansion. What is spontaneous is right. 
Reflection and analysis are wrong. ‘The liberated in- 
dividual can do no wrong. Sin is a bourgeois category — 
an illusion, the result of interference with individual 
liberty. All emotional experience is a road towards 
self-realization and self-expression. The infinite, which 
the humanist seeks within himself in sacrifice and dis- 
cipline, is to be sought in acceleration of sensory experi- 
ence to the point of vertigo. The infinite may be equally 
grasped with Wordsworth before a sunset or with Bau- 
delaire in a harlot’s arms. 

Such, baldly stated, is the antithesis. We may grasp 
it concretely by comparing the libertinage of Aretino 
with that of Rousseau. Utterly depraved, Aretino 
knew when he was in the sensual mire, was ready to 
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blame himself, kept the sense of a moral centre. He also 
cared tenderly for his illegitimate daughter. Rousseau, 
however, never felt more keenly his moral superiority 
than when dallying with his several mistresses. He 
abandoned five illegitimate children, and laid the blame 
for it upon the rich. 

Many readers will criticise the author for making 
Rousseau the arch-prophet of the cult of impulse. They 
will, with entire romantic consistency, throw whatever 
blame is evidently involved upon that stalwart scape- 
goat society. Such was Victor Hugo’s regular moral 
procedure, and such is Socialistic morality today. Here 
I may only say that, if to be the first to preach romantic 
individualism a outrance, to be the first to live it ruth- 
lessly, and the first to record it utterly, is an insufficient 
claim to pioneer honors, then one may fairly contest 
Mr. Babbitt’s main thesis. To me the case seems so 
clear that I am ready to admit that, had Rousseau not 
existed, Mr. Babbitt would have been justified in invent- 
ing him as a concrete and necessary personification of 
the modern moral chaos. 

I can only glance at the brilliant treatment of romantic 
genius, which is supereccentricity; of romantic morality 
which is unlimited experimentalism, accentuated by 
equally unlimited sympathy; of romantic love which is 
the idolizing of one’s own amorous propensities; of roman- 
tic irony which is the disillusionment incident to limitless 
indulgence. ‘These chapters abound in fine and just 
distinctions, and in a satire all the more telling that it 
is carefully measured. Admirable are the passages on 
Ass Worship — Onolatry, and on the humanistic irony 
of Socrates as distinguished from that of the romanticists. 
The rich theme of romanticism and nature I can only 
touch in passing, and that by a quotation: 

One of the reasons why pantheistic revery has been so 


popular is that it seems to offer a painless substitute for genuine 
spiritual effort. In its extreme exponents, a Rousseau or a 
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Walt Whitman, it amounts to a sort of ecstatic animality 
that sets up as a divine illumination. Even in its milder forms 
it encourages one to assume a tone of consecration in speaking 
of experiences that are esthetic rather than truly religious. 
“? Tis only heaven that’s given away,” sings Lowell; “’ Tis only 
God may be had for the asking.”” God and heaven are accorded 
by Lowell with such strange facility because he identifies them 
with the luxurious enjoyment of “a day in June.” When 
pushed to a certain point the Nature cult always tends towards 


sham spirituality. 
Oh World as God has made it 


— All is beauty, . 
And knowing this is love, and 


Love is duty. 


It seems to follow from these verses of Browning, perhaps 
the most flaccid spiritually in the English language, that to 
go out and mix one’s self up with the landscape is the same as 
doing one’s duty. As a method of salvation this is even easier 
and more zsthetic than that of the Ancient Mariner, who, it 
will be remembered, is relieved of the burden of his trans- 
gression by admiring the color of water-snakes! 


This passage shows how deep the taint of romantic 
nomenclature and feeling is in poets who are not pure or 
conscious romantics at all. Lowell was not such, and 
Browning and Coleridge only partially so. 

One of the most important features of Mr. Babbitt’s 
argument is the demonstration of the complicity of 
modern science with romanticism. The matter is highly 
contentious. Science has offered a prospect of inevitable 
progress, which tallies nicely with the romanticist’s 
programme of unrestricted emotional expansion. Both 
have impaired the humility which underlies alike an 
effective humanism and a vital religion. The tired 
scientific man has been too tired to face the moral reality 
of the inner warfare between impulse and self-discipline, 
offering therefor an illusory substitute in material prog- 


ress. Clearer perhaps is the relation between roman- 
ticism and national determinism. As the individual 
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romanticist spurns the law of measure for himself, so 
the romantic nation sets no bounds to its will to power. 
After the French Revolution the critic Geoffroy wrote: 
“We have learned by a fatal experience that forty years 
of declamation and fustian about sensibility, humanity and 
benevolence have served only to prepare men’s hearts 
for the last excess of barbarism.” Add to these beatitudes 


“efficiency” and “Utopian proletarianism,” and the 
comment is quite up to date. 

To some, Mr. Babbitt will seem to overstate his case. 
He admits that adolescents are legitimately romantic. 
So it seems to me are those eternal adolescents the lyric 
poets. They seem to me less dangerous than they do 
to him. It is unreasonable to expect a Shelley to grow 
up, also unreasonable to class with the greater poets 


one incapable of maturing. The need of a moral recon- 
struction is the deeper lesson of this grave and able book. 
If we commit ourselves once more to the god Whirl of 
impulse, to the complacencies of science, and the un- 
bounded lust of collective power and prosperity, neglect- 
ing the inner warfare of the spirit, then we are not at 


the end of a catastrophe but only at its beginnings. 
Frank JEwetr MaruHer, Jr. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Herbert Spencer 


WE venture to print the following extract from a private 
letter of Lord Bryce to the editor. 

What you say of Herbert Spencer makes me wonder who is 
right about him. As you know, the admiration of John Fiske, 


Youmans, and many others have for him is not shared by Eng- 
lish philosophers; still less by English historians, who think 
that there is nothing at all in his historical work, and think he 


was absolutely uncritical. Who shall decide? 
April 30, 1920. 


This was answered substantially as follows: 


Dear Lorp Bryce: 
Add Professor Sumner to your list of eminent American 


disciples of Spencer. 
I’m afraid you’re in for a long letter. 
It starts in two coincidences, and I’m getting more and more 


superstitious regarding coincidences — and everything else — 


more and more conscious that there’s more behind things than 


is open to our sight on the surface,— a dangerous state of 


mind, but I am duly forewarned. 
The first coincidence was that your letter with so much about 


Spencer got here on the anniversary of his birth. The opinion 


of the present age in Britain or anywhere else regarding him 


or any other philosophical writer, or literary subject, is of very 
little account in my purblind eyes. Outside of mechanics, this 
age, even before the war, seems to me the stupidest since the 
Reformation. It has not even sense enough to recognize its own 


great contribution to thought in Psychical Research — a great 


contribution, so far, in telekinesis and telepsychosis, whatever 
else it may result in. The age manifests its stupidity even more 
in making light of the Victorian Age. And here comes in my 
second coincidence: I discovered a few hours after getting your 
letter, on looking into Who’s Who for your age, that even you 


are to be credited to that wonderful Victorian Era: for the work 


which you know I consider best represents you, was published 


in 1862. 
Well, this age might be a great deal brighter than it is, without 
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recognizing Spencer. He’s too big to be seen at close range — 
like a mountain to people right under it. When they get far 
enough away to see that peak in relation to the whole range of 
thought, its immensity will be realized. From it came a revela- 


tion more effective than that from Sinai. It might be a better 


metaphor to say that evolutionary philosophy is more like sun- 


light or the atmosphere. Although they pervade everything, 
people are seldom conscious of them. Spencer’s philosophy was 
better appreciated when promulgated than now because of its 
revolutionary novelty, its union with Darwinism, and there 


being bigger men in kindred fields to back it. 


You'll think this pretty tall talk. But notice the word evolu- 
tion the next half dozen times you meet it in your reading, 
realize that it is the accepted ultimate test of every thing and 
every thought, and then reflect how it got there. In every 
topic where you find it, outside of biology and geogony, it was 
put there by Spencer. Of course other people led up to it, as 
other people led up to the Copernican system and gravitation, 
but Copernicus and Newton are no more to be credited with 
them than Spencer is to be credited with evolution, outside of 
biology and geogony. And evolution is a bigger instrument of 
thought than either sol-centrism or gravitation. It’s what 
philosophy had been striving for from the beginning — and 


doesn’t half recognize now it’s got it. Darwin did, and he said: 


“We all bow the knee to Spencer.” The reason your philos- 
ophers think lightly of him is the high-priori in their blood. 
For three thousand years people, with the exception of an oc- 
casional Aristotle — or Spencer — have declared the field of 


philosophy to be behind phenomena and explicable by specu- 


lation. Pres. Butler of Columbia said to me that philosophy 
begins where Spencer left off. Kant partly extricated his mind 
from that fog, but Spencer was the first, so far as I know, to 
declare that the field of philosophy is whatever is universal in 
phenomena, and cannot extend beyond them. Even Plato’s 


discovery of the universality and eternity of the Idea — the 


only notion strictly philosophical of any consequence that my 
limited and sorely-tried stock of patience has been able to find 
in him — belongs to this field: for it is a straight-away general- 
ization from the unlimited appearances the Idea can take, e. g., 


the Parthenon, the myriad portraits of it, the architect’s plans, 
and the possibility —if every one of them should be swept 


away, and every man who ever saw one dead — of reproducing 
it, even through the brain of a psychic sensitive. 
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As to the historians taking little account of Spencer. In a 
sense he took little account of them. His interest in history 
was in a sense very incidental. I wonder how much contem- 
porary historians thought of Socrates and Aristotle! When 
Spencer and Fiske and I were wandering around Windsor 
and I plying Spencer with local questions, he stopped suddenly 
and said: “I’m proud to say I don’t know. The gossip of courts 
and camps that passes for history takes no hold on me. My 
mind keeps the facts only until it gets the generalization I’m 
looking for, and then they go.” He got his history straight 
enough to clearly formulate evolution in it for the first time. 
Your historians seem to have regarded Fiske as something of a 
historian when they invited him to lecture at Oxford and at the 
King Alfred millenary. You know what he thought of Spencer. 

Specialists like to pick flaws in generalizations, but what dif- 
ference does an occasional mistake make in generalizations as 
colossal as Spencer’s if he gets their general drift nght? I’m 
talking now of the synthetic philosophy of the universe, not 
of his notions of political detail. What would become of Plato 
if he were judged entirely by that? 

Other things even, aren’t, after all, the best judges of a phi- 
losophy the men of the biggest common sense among those who 
care to study it? “Our dear old Carnegie” (I like to echo your 
phrase) had a mind, as you well know, and you know what he 
thought of Spencer. 





EN CASSEROLE 


Mr. Howells 


PropaBty earth never knew a lovelier nature than the 
one which was removed to higher spheres, we trust, when 
Howells died. 

If we had not some faith that the possession of such a 
nature must be, next to love, the greatest of human bless- 
ings, we should fear that the happiness he knew here bore a 
lower ratio to his deserts than that of many meaner men: 
for his sympathies were so deep and tender that the 
misery in the world was a constant and heavy burden 
to him, and one that, in the world’s recent terrible turmoil, 
only added to the burden of his many years. 

In his efforts to relieve economic troubles, his pen was 
like a perfect instrument in the hands of an over-tender 
surgeon. In writing this with our own blunt tool, and in 
purposing to write a farther word or two like it, we expe- 
rience something of the feeling which so often stayed his 
hand. 

Those who loved him best realized that his judgment 
was not strong where there was room for sympathy, or 
even modesty. But judgment has nothing to do with 
feeling, except as feeling may aid understanding. 

We are really inclined to believe that his denial of genius 
to anybody was due to a reluctance to admit that one man 
should naturally be so far endowed above other men, and, 
especially, to claim such endowment for himself. This 
state of mind goes far to explain why he tried to pull the 
great authors from their pedestals, as well as the great 
capitalists from their vantage points. It also accounts for 
the only word of detraction we have heard amid the chorus 
of love and admiration called forth by his death: ‘‘He was 
a poor critic.” 
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But we don’t want our brief tribute to end in a minor 
key, nor would he, even if the more cheerful inflection 
were to raise a little laugh at his expense: for he would 
be the first to join in it. One night at dinner we heard 
him declare to St. Gaudens that there is no such thing as 
genius, whereupon St. Gaudens asked: ‘‘What do you 
call it when you see it?” 

Though Howells’ modesty would not see it in himself, 
everybody else saw it there, with much that was better 
even than genius. It is good to feel it, and to believe that, 
despite his heavy sorrows and his almost constant pain 
from sympathy with the sorrows of others, happiness must 
have preponderated in his life: for he inspired so much 
love. 


Advertisements I Have Known 


Every child is born to be an advertising man. Their 
keepers have a subconscious realization of this at first, 
but are constantly forgetting it later. What is the 
volume which sophisticated parents hand their young 
when the early morning hours are rent with sounds of 
waking? Is it the embossed and hand tooled edition of 
fairy tales which has lately broken the hearts of rival pub- 
lishers? It is, as you all know, a Sears-Roebuck catalogue. 
This is why I say that all children are born with the 
advertising tendency. And unless this tendency is de- 
flected by parents it will increase rapidly with years, and 
if allowed full flower, make them wealthy and influen- 
tial — having summer homes, cooks and sundry com- 
forts. What days they work they sit in easy offices writing 
such golden phrases as, “‘ Your Nose Knows.” They lunch 
copiously with fellow members of the luxurious profession, 
returning to write another catchy pass word or two. 
Other days they give openly to recreation. 

My own childish advertising enthusiasm was given to 
businesses conducted wholly by mail. I spent large sums 
on “daintily alluring” sachets by the dozen which I was 
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told would bring me in a regular income. I once bought a 
gross of suspender buttons, also a shocking number of 
asbestos stove mats. But I found that far from bringing 
me in anything regular in the way of an income, they 
made short work of what income careful parents allowed 
me, and brought only reproach and disaster. 

My faith was farther shaken by a sister’s experience 
with hair tonic. This sister, who had an even greater lust 
for answering advertisements than I, and hair that would 
have cloaked Godiva, made response to a firm in a large 
western city (could it have been Chicago?) which claimed 
to have discovered a new and secret process for growing 
hair wherever you chose to put it. There followed daily 
letters in which the price of this new and secret process 
which, alas, was nothing more exciting than a tonic, was 
reduced from $2.50 a bottle to $0.25. With the closing 
days, the tone of the letters grew sterner, culminating in 
this reproof which my small sister read to an astonished 
breakfast table: 


Dear Madam: — 

Evidently you prefer to be bald. However, we are interested 
in your condition if you are not, and if you will send ten cents 
($0.10) to cover postage, will be glad to allow you a compli- 
mentary bottle of Electro Scalp. 


This my sister did, and so it was revealed to us that 
firms existed with aims purely selfish and merchandise 
purely mythical. 

Each new life experience brings revelations of the all- 
embracing human interest of the advertising profession. 
Getting married I found opened an entirely fresh field. 
Think of the heart that penned these lines, 


War Brides! 


Our lads are going across the seas. Many of them will never 
return. Your husband may escape. We hope he will. But 
while we do not wish to appear gloomy we would suggest that 
you bring him in and have him photographed. There is no 
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charge at present. We lay the photograph away. You may be 
glad to have it later. 


They are coated with sentiment, these messages to 
brides, and yet there is always the practical turn. They 
write: 

Dear Madam, 

You are now treading the primrose paths. Your feet are in the 
stars. This is as it should be and we have no wish to interrupt 
love’s young dream. In the fall, however, you will begin to 
think of furniture, et cetera. 


Less kindly and more insistent are the letters which come 
from these delightful men after two years of neglect on my 
part. While allowing that my money is my own, and that 
I will of course spend it in any way that I desire, the impli- 
cation is that they are prepared to make things pretty 
ugly for me if I still refuse to buy their wares. 

Everyone who has studied farm journals knows that 
an appreciation of their manner of advertising would 
necessitate volumes of space. ‘There is a superlative 
briskness about them. The jading effect that farming has 
on its victims must be counteracted before their minds are 
ready to receive suggestions. I shall not attempt to deal 
with this unique branch of the profession, and yet I can- 
not but recall the terrible shock received on the evening of 
my first acquaintance with such literature when my eyes 
were dazzled by these large letters: 


“‘Hog Lice, Your Day is Done!” 


Can anything more piteous be imagined than one of 
these creatures, be he never so ignoble, sitting down to an 
evening meal and drawing out his farm journal, to come 
suddenly upon this terrorizing message? 

During recent years a great revival has sprung up 
among men who claim the privilege of taking our minds in 
hand for the purpose of discipline. It was in Boston that 
I first learned about the proper use of will power. I was 
visiting in a house where nothing was lacking, from an 
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electric door mat to an aluminum oven, except books. 
Late at night, left for the first time to my own devices, 
I discovered that my room contained nothing in the way of 
reading matter but a little pamphlet entitled, Power and 
How to Exert 1t. 

Power, the estimable author insisted, is only a matter of 
training. Take a piece of vellum and cut in it a hole to 
simulate the human eye. Lay it on the floor. Standing at 
fifteen feet and decreasing the distance by degrees, fix 
your gaze on the fictitious eye. In this way the muscles of 
your own eye will become strengthened, your brain sharp- 
ened and your heart hardened until the vellum if it were 
human would quail before you. This exercise fades into 
insignificance before the Frog Test. 

Put a frog in a glass jar and pin him with your glance — 
trained by this time to terrific proportions. Look through 
the glass darkly at the frog in the old velluminous way, 
until he is completely mastered. After you have become 
trained to this degree, it is evident that you can make a 
frog do anything you want him to, though it is never made 
clear just what services one would be likely to demand of a 
frog. That pitiless gentleman, the author, assures us that 
frogs have even become insane under this treatment. 

The frog test prepares one for the human encounter. 
The next time that you are riding in a street car and feel 
an eye boring into your back with such ferocity as to 
render you powerless, know that you are in the hands of 
one who is obeying the dictates of the man who invented 
the Frog Test. Do not struggle. Rather we should 
advise following to the police station or wherever the 
higher will demands, and when released, losing no time 
over the purchase of the little volume which is responsible 
for your downfall. 

Sometimes I wonder if those Boston friends of mine know 
that, greater than the telephone so elastic that it can be 
taken from attic to cellar, than the infinitesimal apparatus 
which heats the entire home by vacuum, or even than the 
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automatic clothes wringer and coffee grinder combined, 
is a small brown book which has somehow found its haven 
in their guest room. 


Prohibition Up To Date 


Bisutous folks declare that there’s about as much 
liquor to be had in New York as before the law was sup- 
posed to go into effect, but that it costs more. In other 
words, in New York prohibition does not prohibit, but 
merely levies a tax which presumably forms a corruption 
fund for the officials appointed to enforce the law. We 
learn on fair authority that the current price of whiskey 
in New York is thirty dollars a case to the Revenue 
and fifty dollars to the revenue collector. 

On the other hand, a lady resident in a little Virginia 
village not far from Washington tells us that before Vir- 
ginia went dry, the neighboring farmers came into that 
village Saturday afternoons, each with a load of produce, 
sold the loads, spent the money drinking and gambling, 
presumably with professional outsiders, and went home 
drunk without taking anything to their families; but 
that since the state went dry, the farmers come in and sell 
their produce as before, go straight to the bank and de- 
posit part of their money, with the rest go shopping for 
their families, and go home sober. 

When we repeated these statements at the Century 
Club, Mr. Paul More quietly commented: “Yes: that’s 
the trouble with prohibition: it does so much good.” 

The practical indication seems to be in favor of local 
option — prohibition in the small towns where it does 
good, and high license in the larger ones where prohibition 
does not prohibit, and breeds corruption. And in the 
larger places, it probably would be practical, as well as 
desirable, so to limit the places where liquor could be 
had, that there would not be temptation glaring at 
every turn. 
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And why need the “poor man’s club” be a place 
where he can befuddle himself? It will be interesting 
to see if it does not yet evolve into an institution where 
he can obtain useful refreshment, and take his family, 
and settle the affairs of state and the universe with his 
neighbors even more effectively than he did in the saloon. 


Figs and Fiction 


To the divine sagacity of that ancient question: ‘‘Do 
men gather figs of thistles?” a reader of contemporary 
fiction might reply, Novelists do, the novelists of today. 
It is fashionable to scorn the sanity of the Victorian era as 
stodgy, but the novelists of that period were both too 
great and too humble to deny the obvious merely because 
it is obvious. The world is a good deal more moral than 
we are willing to admit. We base our daily dealings with 
others on the fact of an inexorable causation between con- 
duct and character; we never expect courage of the habitu- 
ally cowardly, nor sacrifice of the habitually selfish. This 
being true, it is amazing how light-heartedly we accept 
the light-hearted inconsistencies of many present-day 
novels. 

Readers turn to fiction either to enjoy the release from 
reality offered by the fairy tale, or to study valid revela- 
tions of the human soul in action; in other words, we go to 
novels either to forget ourselves and our neighbors or to 
learn more about both. The honest and courageous 
reader or writer of fiction is seeking information in order 
that daily personal conduct, through clearer knowledge of 
human psychology, may become less fumbling. No such 
tonic clarity, however, is to be obtained by denying the 
humdrum truth that the wages of sin is disintegration. 
Only in pure romance does a novel-writer or novel-reader 
expect to gather figs of thistles. The fairy tale is like other 
childish practices, risky if too long indulged: for even 
while our practical, everyday relations with our fellows 
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deny a novelist’s false thesis, we are subtly affected by his 
standards. If heroine or hero may trample the ten com- 
mandments, and still remain charming, so, we subcon- 
sciously argue, may we. After having read fallacious 
fiction, we older children live in it with an infantile 
enthusiasm. 

Whether or not present-day readers always recognize a 
fairy story when they read one, there are very few con- 
temporary writers who would frankly acknowledge to 
themselves that they have written one. There never was a 
period prouder of its passion for reality. It would startle 
many a writer to be informed that he is not a novelist 
but a propagandist: for there is an unnoted likeness 
between the characteristics of nursery legend and those of 
propaganda: both are seeking not abstract truth, but a 
particular effect; both either so color facts, or so evade 
them, as to make a desired impression upon the reader. 
Many novelists today, little as they realize it, are prop- 
agandists of a millenium in which human nature shall 
react in a new way to the new laws of a new liberty. But 
while the advantages of changed political or social condi- 
tions may be open to debate, the laws of character causa- 
tion remain too obvious to be arguable. Morality is 
somehow a stubborn fact, which no man or novel may 
deny without resultant shrinkage. The most skilful 
spell-maker does not quite convince us when he postulates 
figs from thistles. For example, we know that a child 
reared amid the filth of Limehouse could not burst into an 
efflorescence of exquisite girlhood; for orchids do not 
grow on ash heaps, however consummate the artist touch 
that draws them against such a background. On the 
other hand, good is as coercive upon character as evil. 
You cannot escape a good action, much less a series of 
them, more readily than a bad one. A girl who has loved a 
noble man with all the highest aspiration of her being 


does not, in revenge upon fate for his death, instantly be- 
come a Jezebel. The same girl, after having devoted two 
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years to the salvaging of men’s bodies broken by war, 
does not give the rest of her life to destroying all that is 
holiest in men’s souls. Nor could this same girl after 
years of lowest self-indulgence for the lowest motives be 
thereby equipped for acts of supreme physical and of 
superlative moral courage. “A Servant of Reality” 
denies reality on every page. Commonplace and hoary 
with despised conservatism as the fact may be, it is still 
true that neither in novels nor out of them do men gather 
thorns of grapes. 

As to figs and fiction, no one denies that the fecund 
field of human nature produces all manner of growth, and 
every manifestation of its energy is legitimate ground for a 
novelist’s study. One objects only to the effort to force 
from a refractory universe roseate results that it does not 
actually yield. It might be a gayer world if each in- 
dividual garden plot might safely indulge in weeds with- 
out penalty of sterility, but since this may not be, it is 
better that novelists should paint thistles as Baudelaire 
painted gutter slime, when he pointed out the beauty of 
its iridescence but did not insist that it was therefore good 
to drink. 

Moral law may be moss-grown, but it is a rock against 
which the older novelists never dashed a character with- 
out admitting his breakage. They were brave enough to 
make the commonplace the foundation of their art. They 
prepared for a reader’s conviction by showing him the 
slow sure processes of causation. Never was defter 
artistry devoted to character portrayal than today, but 
the morality is that of the fairy tale. The older novelists 
had courage, the newer ones have audacity, when they 
say, Behold this man habitually sensual, nevertheless he is 
noble because I say so, or, Behold this woman, her life 
is a net of lies, nevertheless she is honest because I say so. 
In these puzzling days, we all long for better civic and 


social conditions which shall make the human soul more 
free and clear upon its quest, but that freedom will not be 
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gained, either in life or in fiction, by emancipating, from 


those age-old laws of conduct and character which express 
its garnered knowledge of itself. 


Concerning Picnics 
Drivers times I have been challenged to explain why I 
like to broil my steak with a garniture of sand, to cook 
bacon on a forked stick from which it frequently falls into 


the ashes, to risk the invasion of ants into my food, and 
of dead leaves into my drink — why in the name of Com- 
mon Sense (potent divinity!) I profess to enjoy these 


aberrations, when civilization has spent some hundreds of 


years in perfecting plates and forks and pans and table- 


cloths for my convenience. For a picnic, mind you, must 
have nothing to do with these aids to polite eating. The 
automobile excursion with tea basket and thermos bottle 


is only an aristocratic distant relative of the picnic; and as 


for those large gatherings familiar to my childhood, and 
doubtless still flourishing, whereof salad eggs, jelly sand- 
wiches, and home-made cake with sticky frosting are the 


principle features — they are, perhaps, stolid bourgeoise 
uncles of the proper picnic. No, this is a vagabondish and 
individualistic affair. Preparations require no more than 
fifteen minutes: you thrust into your knapsack matches 
and bread and bacon, young green onions, a knife to point 
green twigs for spits, and, if the Pipes of Pan are sounding 
uncommonly shrill and clear, a precious quart of native 
claret. 

In the winter, for the most part, I can take my meals 
contentedly indoors. But even in that bleak season come 
days — a sudden warmth and moist freshness in January, 
a snow flurry in February, a morning of crystalline sun 
and ice in December — which call me out to meet the 
challenge of frozen wood and frost-soaked ground. As for 
rain — there is nothing sweeter (save swimming by moon- 
light) than to listen to rain among the leaves while, under 
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an over-arching rock, I nurse my sputtering and protesting 


fire into an unwilling ruddy warmth to dry my steaming 
garments and rejoice my heart. 
Then, one morning, I wake to find winter fled over 


night. I am possessed by restlessness that will not be 


denied — a wistful longing for unknown trails, a nostalgia 
for forgotten roads. Against this homesickness for some 
lost free realm of the spirit I struggle for perhaps a week. 


Then, regardless of mud and whatever threats the whim- 
sical weather may mutter in my ears, I go into the wet 
March woods to look for sassafras and dogwood buds, and 


wave a greeting to empty birds’ nests. 
Dan Chaucer of the keen eyes knew it well, this impulse 


to escape from the walled enclosure of ordered comfortable 
living when the sap rises: 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 


The droghte of Marche hath perced to the roote, .. . 
Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages. 


But there are no more pilgrims — only tourists. The pal- 
frey is extinct, and automobiles thread the highways like 
ant armies. Automobiles are unsocial beasts. Chaucer’s 
folk — knight and miller and poor parson riding to- 
gether — could never have made their tales heard above 
the chug of engines; and, though they lived in a day when 
there was not much talk of democracy, they at least knew 
nothing of the social hierarchy which declares the tin 
Lizzie an unfit road companion for Mme. Rolls Royce. 

A picnic—a day’s parole from the prison house of 
respectability — can but faintly reflect the old gaiety of 
vagabondage. Blue bands and red circles on telegraph 
poles have replaced the Romany patteran, and the gypsies 
have vanished with the fairies. Yet still ‘‘Aprille with his 
shoures soote”’ rouses the old desire to slough off the daily 
routine and take to the open road. 

What is it that makes us in the spring feel so suddenly 
aware that all gypsies and wandering beggars and travel- 
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ling tinkers held in their grimy hands the secret of happy 
living, which, for all our planning, eludes our system? 
Wherein lies the poetry and romance of vagabondage? 
When that strange yearning is upon us, we long to choose a 
little road, and follow it over the rim of the sky, to win our 
food by our singing or our wits or our merriment in de- 
fiance of the statutes, to forget all houses built with hands, 
and to call any green tree that will shelter us our home. 
This impulse to vagrancy must strike down to the roots of 
our racial being — it is far too unreasonable, too closely 
bound up with the elemental passage of the seasons, to be a 
mere sentimental admiration for whatever is remote from 
current reality, a perverse contention that whatever is no 
longer possible must be preferable to whatever is. 

To be sure, the small boy who runs away with the 
carnival is almost the only one of us who has the courage 
seriously to test his dream by the touchstone of action — 
and he, alas, is soon disillusioned. Yet our faith is not 
marred by knowledge. Those minstrels and tinkers and 
incomparable gypsies — they were doubtless dirty, stupid, 
sordid folk; but the golden light is on them, none the less! 

Perhaps in this transitory sense of fellowship with all 
wanderers we have a reminiscence of an ancient nomadic 
existence, when the breaking up of winter brought the 
signal to move on to fresh hunting grounds. Terrible 
must that winter have been, with death in its grip; and 
spring must then have held, not beauty merely, but the 
relief of horror overpast, the joy of deliverance. Instinct 
dies hard: for still, under the dust of uncounted centuries, 
stirs with the coming of spring a gladness, a mighty and 
swelling delight which nothing in our present world is 
powerful enough to account for. The unthinking rapture 
of it bursts forth, like the pagan rites which survive in our 
Christian festivals, unrecognized but none the less vigor- 
ously alive. 

And so, perhaps, when I sit on the ground before my 
fire, and blink the wood smoke out of my eyes, and am 
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filled to the brim with a quite incommunicable content- 
ment, I am harking back with the pleasure of old familiar- 
ity to a way of life too ancient for record in any other 
fashion than by this primitive, fugitive stirring of the 
blood. I am as one who, after long exile, hears the almost 
forgotten language of his infancy. My meal in the open 
is then a hieroglyphic symbol of what was once pictured 
large and clear in the racial consciousness. Nature in 
these latter days is no longer our mother nor our lover nor 
our enemy, but an impersonal stranger. Only when white 
clouds scud along blue skies, and roads are beckoning 
streamers, we recover for a day the old exultant sense 
of escape from darkness, the urgent joy in wandering, 
which was ours when the land was young. 

For such gladness and freedom and peace, bits of ash and 
sand in my food are a little price to pay. 


The Joy of Disorder 


A .tarGE oaken card-index dominates the study of 
a scholarly friend of mine; within its drawers are 
eighty-six compartments, each compartment dedicated to 
one of the matters in which he is interested. He has 
counted them, and knows there are precisely eighty-six. 
Five years ago, my friend sat down, and he did not arise 
until he had carefully roped and branded every stray 
creature ‘on his intellectual range. The purpose was to 
relieve his memory — at least that is the purpose which he 
admits: the real truth was, he had been having too much 
fun for his Puritan conscience, and wanted his life purged 
of all disorderly nonsense. His card-index was to set him 
free — free through masterly organization. 

“From this moment,” he pledged himself, ‘‘I shall use 
my mind to those ends for which the Creator designed it: 
properly directed travel, vigorous exploration, invasion 
even — not transportation, not burden-bearing.” The 
analogy fascinated him. He employs it yet in mildly 
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bragging of his mental neatness. From that day when 
at last he found his mind completely entomologized and 
each quivering little idea pinned firmly down to its 
destined three-by-five white card, no more memorizing has 
he done, half-way or whole-way. On the contrary, no 
sooner has he encountered a thing he would wish to remem- 
ber, than he has coolly refused to remember it, and in- 
scribed a card. Barbarian matter has been treated, in 
general, as Sir Willoughby treated his military cousin: 
my Egoist has glanced it over from an upstairs window to 
test its eligibility, then ordinarily -has denied it the priv- 
ilege of pestering him further. The admission of a new 
subhead into the communion of his card-system has al- 
ways been something of a rite. Think of its meaning — a 
new interest officially recognized, to be borne forever in 
living memory, fostered and fed through life by a kindly 
stream of cards! Only after strenuous novitiate should 
such election be granted. 

I asked him: “‘How do you remember your eighty-six 
topics?” ‘“That’s all I do remember,” came the unan- 
swerable reply, and he then proceeded to demonstrate 
that I, who had no card-index, at that very moment was 
clutching commuter-like in memory far more things than 
eighty-six. Worse, he said that my thoughts were a sort 
of mental Africa, each idea for itself or in a petty group, 
with no more than the red outline of beginning order. 
My disorder stirred him to a splendid Prussian scorn. 

His contrast with myself I freely admit. If I should 
seek to start up a card-index, how on God’s earth would I 
go about it? As I understand the matter, a section 
labelled ‘Miscellaneous ” would be altogether against the 
genius of the plan. Yet it is precisely under ‘‘Miscel- 
laneous” that my best-loved cards would go. Things do 
have such a propensity for sticking in the mind when no- 
body, least of all the stuck one, wants them to. Having 
lodged, their simple presence seems to argue there is some- 
thing to them, some right per se to stick: such is tradition. 
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How might one write romantic flavor and audacious 
thought upon three-by-five cards, and where should one 
file them if he did? My friend has a compartment for 
books he means to buy when he can afford it, and cities to 
be visited when he goes to Europe. But how would you 
classify and file away the glorious volumes that shall 
never be written? And as for travel, I should need place 
for air I want to breathe that has never rushed sharp and 
sweet into human lungs, and one for fields I would tread 
that never grew green in springtime. 

My disorder, it will be perceived, has to me certain 
compensations. Just as there is a snobbery of persons, 
whereby the snob cheats himself of much fine human 
company, so also there is a snobbery of thoughts, whereby 
the exclusive thinker loses a lot of fun. The Prince who 
consorts with loose ideas turns up a Falstaff now and 
then. 

But this would seem to bring one bluntly to autobiog- 
raphy. Have I turned up any Falstaffs? The compul- 
sion to submit such orderly proof of a disorderly thesis 
is something one obviously could not admit. To use the 
enemy’s weapons is here to dignify the enemy’s cause. 
Besides, who would unpack his life like a peddler’s pack, 
scatter the treasures broadcast on the lawn beside the 
public highway, and invite the chance pedestrian to 
judge between that confused array and, say, an oaken 
card-index? Each passerby would pronounce as he him- 
self already believed, and all that revelation be suffered 
for nothing. These differences are elemental, and not to 
be composed by proof. 

Some day my friend of the card-index will die, and one 
yet alive will plough through its serried secrets with tears 
and a wrenched faith. So much that came to so little! 
Whatever may be the results in hand — and they may be 
considerable — how petty their total beside this vast 
oaken morgue with its_three-by-five slabs! Another 
man’s false starts, spoiled work and stumped toes make 
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no trace and are forgotten; his will leave this ghastly 
record of sterile agonies. So in the day to come will appear 
the fact-crammed archives of a perished government. 

But there is another, sadder record which my friend 
does not leave: the tale of the mental life he might have 
had; the disorder he could have attained — and gloried in. 
By subtle effect his card-system is his master —a city 
editor assigning him ceaselessly to the “covering” of 
eighty-six “‘stories.”” Should he stray for an instant aside 
from his “‘beat,”’ some item of importance might be lost. 
But he does not stray aside — that is the pity of it. He 
pumps through life dredging data for his cards. Be they 
never so brilliant-hued, all the dainty butterflies and one- 
foot-one fairies of thought are met, when they frolic through 
his windows, with the same cold eye of appraisal, and are 
likely to be headed back sternly toward fairyland with the 
phrase: “You don’t fit my subheads.” Now, I shall never, 
I suppose, effect a single story properly “‘covered;” but 
the democratic mind may have faith in ideas in general, 
just as it must have faith in people in general; and when 
fairies flutter up — as they do sometimes — they should 
find a place to dance in. With a world so full of splendid 
ideas, who am I to pick and choose? So I think I shall 
buy no filing-case, but simply set up one single card with 
one single heading: Life, leave organization and sup- 
pression and censorship and surgery to time, and keep my 
disorder and my joy. 





CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


INCE our last issue the world has seemed principally 

occupied with the harvest of the crop of dragons’ 
teeth sown broadcast by the Peace Conference, and other 
harvests sprung from dragons’ teeth otherwise sown. 
There was, for instance, the Mexican revolution of May. 
This eliminated Carranza from a situation grown peér- 
sistently worse ever since that wily old gentleman, whose 
tragic end seemed so much more in keeping with his 
country than his character, took shelter under President 
Wilson’s first experiment in a foreign policy of watchful 
waiting and benevolent inaction. That was in 1914, an 
otherwise memorable year. 

The acid test of this historic policy was applied on 
May g. After keeping his own country in turmoil for 
five years and promoting unprecedented disorder and 
unceasing military vigilance along the Rio Grande, this 
singular Mexican who so carefully avoided military titles 
fled from Mexico City. He left General Obregon and 
others to dispute the spoils of office, and the presidential 
succession which the fugitive had designed for his hench- 
man Bonillas, celebrated by Blasco Ibaiiez as the Tea 
Flower. According to the Spanish novelist, it was laugh- 
ter stirred up by the Tea Flower which finally extinguished 
the Carranza régime; but, in any event, his exit from 
office was accomplished in the traditional Mexican man- 
ner — by revolution and assassination — and not accord- 
ing to the principles of free government laid down by an 
eminent author in that once popular textbook, The State. 

In Russia and the Near East, as in Mexico, the soil 
did not have to wait for the Paris peacemakers to get 
busy. But there also, mixed with the native crop, rank 
growths have sprung from seeds planted under the very 
best Allied and Associated auspices. 
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Discord abroad and discord on the home acre, little 
wars supplemented by riots, massacres, strikes, revolu- 


tions, and jingo opera bouffe staged by d’Annunzio have 
succeeded the Great War and persisted and multiplied. 
That Entente Cordiale which began so auspiciously with 
King Edward and was so little to the taste of Edward’s 


then Imperial nephew has been sorely strained by French 


lone-hand occupation of Rhenish cities. Allied patience 
has been abused by the testimony of Secretaries of the 
Navy and outspoken Admirals before prying Senate 
committees. 


Here in our own country two parties were divided and 


demoralized, a Senate and a President deadlocked, and 
presidential campaign preliminaries thrown into a state of 
confusion puzzling to political wise acres and distressing 
to the rest of us. Figures of the cost of these preliminaries 


elicited by Congressional inquisition suggested that 


groups of capitalists were bidding for the control of the 
government. But it is perhaps simpler to assume that the 
lavishness of candidates, backers and managers was merely 


a part of the national orgy of spending launched by the 


war and directed into other channels by the enormous 


reduction in the scale of hostilities. 

The general confusion was worse confounded, but 
hardly seriously complicated, by the fact that the So- 
cialists, following the Sinn Fein precedent, had for the 


fifth time nominated Debs for President —in the face 


of the presumed disability Mr. Debs enjoys as legal resi- 
dent of a federal penitentiary under ten years sentence 
for violation of the Espionage Act. If his specific offense 
is that he talked against the war after we had already em- 


barked upon it, that only puts a sharper point on the 


topsy-turvy moral. 

That dragons’ teeth rather than the seeds of an era of 
good feeling were sown by the Peace Conference is a fact 
which is not to be confuted by the excellent intentions of 


good and hopeful men, Peace had to be made, and the 
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continuance of peace, seemed to demand a machinery of 
international adjustment which logically required a 


league of consenting nations to set it up. The double job 
was there to be done. It has been said by Dr. Joseph 


Dillon, a well-trained and fearless observer of world affairs, 
that it was ignorance which deprived those excellent in- 


tentions of the healing power they aimed at, — ignorance 


on all sides, aided by obstinate academic idealism here, 
incorrigible opportunism there, and an eye single to a par- 
ticular nation’s prime problem of self-preservation there 


again. That, in substance, was Dr. Dillon’s diagnosis of 


the matter with Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau as 


the principal architects of the new world on the ruins of 
the old. 


As a mere matter of record, peace conferences are not 
usually, or perhaps ever, accomplished without sowing 


the seeds of future trouble. If in this case the crop got 


blown to the four winds, for the reaping of whirlwinds 
all about, it is reasonable to remember that a lot were 
left over from previous sowings. 


Toward the end of May, hopeful signs of the decline 


of Bolshevist influence in the East of Europe had appeared 
in the Polish-Ukrainian successes in the south of Russia 
and in the accumulation of seemingly authentic if not 


entirely convincing or complete evidence of the weakening 
of the Soviet regime. The Baltic states which had ap- 


parently succumbed earlier to Bolshevist arts of penetra- 
tion were showing signs of a returning ability to hold their 
own. 


But early in February the outstanding fact seemed to be 


that the forces of Bolshevism had made a clean sweep of 


everything in that part of the world. With Judenitch 
disposed of on the Petrograd front; Kolchak executed and 
Siberia Red all the way to Vladivostock; Denikin beaten 


in the South, and his armies deserters to the Soviet 
forces; Esthonia tricked into a peace, and the Poles 
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threatened at once with a Red peace and a Red invasion; 
Lloyd George was apparently coquetting with powers 


and persons in Muscovy not wholly unrelated to the 


Lenin and Trotsky regime. Red propaganda was rampant 
and defiant in this country, and a cloud of newspaper 
witnesses — visitors from Allied countries — were busy 


picturing the Bolshevik as so much better than he had 


been painted that he could easily pass as a man and a 


brother of civilized folk. With all this array of circum- 
stance to face, no wonder that the imagination of the 
timid began to picture these powers of darkness as ready 


to make a clean sweep of the rest of us. 


The Peace Conference people, who had continued the 


half-hearted and vacillating policy of the fighting Allies 
toward Russia of the Soviets, were naturally called upon 


to share the blame for this getting out of hand of the 


Red Peril. And the superimaginative were ready to 
tell you that this Red Peril and a Yellow Peril of the 
Near East — a Turkish and Turanian thing inherent in 
the situation but grown strong through delays of the Allies 


in settling matters with Turkey — that these two Perils 
were ready weapons to German organizing genius and 
German appetite for revenge, represented as ceaselessly 
and infernally busy while the Allies’ jealousies dead- 
locked their counter activities. 


We, for our part had not helped matters by declining 
the mandate for the Ottoman dominions, proposed as 
(from Europe’s point of view) the simplest way of dis- 


posing of the Sultan’s territories without setting two 


continents by the ears. Actually the whole country was 
in a ferment: Turks massacring Armenians and setting 
up a separate Turkish kingdom in Kurdistan; the 
Arabs, at outs with the French, setting up another 
kingdom in Syria under that Prince Feisal who had 
been such a picturesque figure at the Peace Con- 
ference as the representative of his father the King of 
Hed jaz. 
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France, fairly adjusted to a new President in Paul 
Deschanel and a new Premier in Millerand, as substitute 


for Clemenceau, the Tiger, retired to his lair, was strug- 


gling with problems of strikes, reconstruction and finance. 
But her worst complication was an uneasy sense of the 
insufficiency of paper guarantees against German aggres- 


sion, and an equally uneasy sense of the insecurity of ex- 


pectations in money and material founded on German 
treaty undertakings. 


Parliament was opened February 10 with the ac- 
knowledgment in the King’s speech of a “serious situa- 


tion” in Ireland, — a situation hardly grown less serious 
since. Great Britain had on her hands not only the 
riotous and recalcitrant Sinn Feiners—a considerable 


batch of them had recently been conveyed in war- 


ships to prison in England — but labor elements whose 


attitude, not entirely unsympathetic with the Reds of 
Russia, seemed reflected in Lloyd George’s pretty plan, 
imposed on the Allied Council, for permitting trade with 


the Russian co-operatives without accepting formal 
speaking terms with the Soviets as such. This proposal, 
which looked to many like a long step toward recognition 
of Soviet Russia by the Allies, had its logical sequence in 
the actual presence in Downing Street at the beginning of 


June of accredited Soviet agents engaged in discussing 
these trade arrangements. At the time the move seemed 
ominous. Combined with signs of a growing disposition 


on the part of the British Government to leniency in the 


enforcement of the peace terms upon Germany, it served 
to increase those anxieties of the French which subse- 
quently, when the Ruhr incident arose, led to the swift 
and separate action of the French in occupying the 
Rhenish towns. It was not to be concealed that diver- 
gence between British and French interests was having 
its effect in rifts in a hitherto common policy with regard 
to both Russia and Germany. 
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The hanging up of the Adriatic question, where Mr. Wil- 
son’s fixed ideas and European tendencies to compromise 
have not been happy bedfellows, has been added in 
Europe to the list of counts — already a long one — 
standing against this country for impeding the progress 
of European readjustment, but here the blame is cer- 
tainly not wholly ours. 

Still, in mid-June, the question remained unsettled, 
though reports from various sources — including Buenos 
Aires — spoke of agreements between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia and the “‘Wilson line” was mentioned as the pro- 
posed frontier between the two countries. Threats of 
blowing up Fiume and himself rather than quit the stage 
of his highly successful international exhibition of fire- 
works were reported from d’Annunzio. 


For the present, in spite of American official disapproval, 
but partly also because of American refusal of responsi- 
bility in the matter, the Turk remains in Europe — as’a 
choice of evils. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s address to the House of Commons, 
February 26, dwelt especially upon the risk to the British 
Empire involved in evicting the Sultan from his house 
on the Bosphorus. He said “the belief that the terms 
were dictated with the purpose of lowering the Prophet’s 
flag before that of Christendom would be fatal to the 
British Government in the East.”’ Also he coupled with 
an expression of regret that America had not taken a 
mandate for Turkey these words: “‘For the moment 
America must be reckoned as entirely out of any arrange- 
ment we can contemplate for the government of Turkey 
and the protection of Christian minorities.” A month 
later, March 25, replying again in the House of Commons 
to criticisms by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George asserted 
that only when America had definitely refused the man- 
date had the Allies determined to proceed without her. 
England, he added, could not send armies to Armenia and 
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other parts of Asia Minor, and France’s burden in Cilicia 
was heavy. The Allies thus far had received from the 
United States only requests to protect Armenia without 
any offer to accept responsibility. 

President Wilson has since, during the last days of 
May, urged upon the country the mandate for Armenia 
which Congress declines for us. To the Allies in a com- 
munication published March 30 the President said that 
the Sultan ought not to be allowed to stay in Constan- 
tinople. He argued that the fear of stirring up a Moslem 
holy war was a bugbear because the non-Turkish Mos- 
lems had not only seen Turkey’s downfall without protest, 
but had given material assistance to bring that downfall 
about. Among the President’s suggestions was one giving 
to Bulgaria Adrianople and Kirk Kilisse in northern 
Thrace, partly as compensation for Bulgarian territory 
turned over to the Jugoslavs. The Greeks objected that 
to rob Peter to pay Paul was contrary to the President’s 
proclaimed first principles of international conduct. 

It was only on April 3, by the way, that publication was 
given to the report of General Harbord of the mission 
sent by the President to Armenia to canvass on the 
ground the pros and cons of the mandate proposed for us 
with regard to that part of the Turkish domain. The 
report failed to make recommendations for or against the 
mandate, but supplied an estimate of the probable cost in 
time, men and money of setting the country in order. 

Meantime (March 16) as a hint that massacres of 
Armenians (which were reported on again) must be ex- 
cluded from the list of approved Turkish outdoor sports, 
Allied forces had landed in Constantinople under the guns 
of the Allied fleet and taken possession of the Ministries of 
War and Marine, with control of posts, telegraph, and 
telephones. The landing force included Indian Moslem 
troops, some of whom were killed in the course of the 
operation. 

On May 11 the Turkish treaty, as formally handed to 
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Tewfik Pasha by Premier Millerand in Paris, provided 
that the Sultan should remain in Constantinople, his con- 
tinuance there, however, expressly contingent on a strict 
observance by the Ottoman power of the terms of the 
treaty. The instrument declared the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus free, both in peace 
and war, to all vessels of commerce, without distinction 
of flag, and forbade all acts of war in these waters except 
when undertaken in enforcing decisions of the League of 
Nations. Greece got Smyrna and the surrounding Ionian 
region, though it was humorously provided that the 
Turkish flag was to fly on the outer fort of the city “‘as 
evidence of sovereignty.”” Armenia was recognized as an 
independent state, with the President of the United States 
as the designated arbitrator of boundaries. Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Palestine were erected into separate states, 
with mandatories under the League of Nations to be 
named by the Allies; the independence of the Arab King- 
dom of Hedjaz was recognized, and all Turkish rights in 
Egypt renounced, with recognition of the British protec- 
torate on the Nile. 

It seems safe to say that the Turkish question is not 
settled by this treaty. Loud objections to it have been 
voiced in many quarters. If it provides a machinery of 
settlement and administration under League supervision, 
it is obvious that this machinery, with France and Eng- 
land in virtual control of the League (so long as the United 
States stays out of it) may be used with almost equal 
facility for accomplishing that division of the spoils which 
some insist is the real purpose of these two powers. 

The promising career of the government of President 
Ebert as pilot of the new German republic was inter- 
rupted March 13 by the coup of Dr. Kapp, which had the 
look at first of a Junker counter revolution, and was 
actually hailed as such. This bit of tragi-comedy, was 
preceded by a rough music hall turn in which the prin- 
cipal knock-about artist was the Kaiser’s kinsman, 
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Prince Joachim Albrecht of Hohenzollern. This highly 
connected personage was arrested for an exhibition of 
shocking bad manners, politely characterized by Noske, 
Minister of War, as “rowdy patriotism.” In a public 
dining room in Berlin His Highness threw “‘bottles and 
plates and other missiles” at certain French officers who 
failed to rise when at his (the Prince’s) order ‘‘ Deutschland 
ueber Alles” was being played. 

Unreconstructed Germans, it appeared, cherished the 
fancy that the arrest of a Hohenzollern for simple rude- 
ness to Frenchmen would fire the German heart and warm 
it up to the old régime. Plots were already afoot, and 
while Noske was making tardy dispositions to arrest the 
ringleaders, the late Baltic Army, in camp at Doberitz 
and never staunchly republican, marched upon Berlin, 
headed by Dr. Wolfgang von Kapp, who was doubly 
honored with a New York nativity and the Presidency 
of the Fatherland (or German Jingo) Party. With the 
Doctor was General Baron von Liittwitz. Noske and 
Ebert fled with their crew, and Kapp proclaimed himself 
Chancellor, installed Liittwitz as military commander, and 
ordered, with impressive pomp of cavalry parade, the 
dissolution of the National Assembly. 

Ebert’s up-to-date answer — from the safe distance of 
Dresden, afterwards increased to the safer distance of 
Stuttgart, — was to call a general strike. ‘“‘Cease to 
work,” ran the appeal; “Throttle this military dictator- 
ship.” By the 15th, Berlin was paralyzed. 'Transporta- 
tion was at a standstill, and food and service could no 
longer be got, even in the hotels. Rumor ran that Luden- 
dorff was somewhere behind the coup, and it was said that 
Hindenburg and Helfferich heard loud cries for help. But 
they remained aloof. Also Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
berg, Baden, and South Germany generally, would have 
none of Kapp. On the 17th, accordingly, he cut short his 
brief authority, and departed hastily “in a gray automo- 
bile,” followed by the so dubiously republican Baltic 
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Army, which revenged itself for the jeers of the populace 
as it passed down Unter den Linden and through the 
Brandenburg Gate by letting machine guns play on the 
crowds. People were killed, including women and chil- 
dren. 

More far reaching consequences of this fiasco grew 
out of the renewed activities of the Spartacists and Reds 
who undertook to engineer to their own ends the general 
strike aimed by Ebert and his colleagues at the head of 
Dr. Kapp. Outbreaks occurred in various parts of Ger- 
many, not omitting places bordering upon the Allies’ 
zone of occupation. In some of these places Red mayors 
were set up and promptly removed by the British. In 
making conditions with the strikers in Berlin, War Minister 
Noske had been sacrificed by Ebert, but the menace to 
the German government involved in these disorders does 
not, in perspective, appear to have been serious. 

However, the situation in the important industrial 
district of the Ruhr valley, in the zone barred by treaty 
stipulations to German troops, was such that the Berlin 
authorities asked the Allies for permission to send more 
armed forces thither than had been allowed in the special 
protocol of last August. The French refused that per- 
mission on their own account (March 23) and, when the 
Germans made a second request to Paris directly, re- 
peated the refusal. When on April 4, in spite of this 
refusal, German Reichswehr troops did enter the Ruhr 
region, the French took quick action. On April 6 their 
troops occupied Frankfort, Darmstadt, Hanau and Hom- 
berg. No clashes with the population resulted until 
somebody started a rumor that Great Britain and Italy 
had ordered the French to get out forthwith. The rumor 
was false, but the populace in Frankfort provoked the 
French colored soldiery and were fired upon, with several 
deaths as the consequence. More disorder followed, and 
on April 8 the German Government appealed to the 
League of Nations. 
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Later the British Government disavowed the French 
action, asserting that France, in occupying the German 
towns, had acted entirely on her own initiative, that 
Great Britain, the United States and Italy had been 
opposed to the move, and that the occupation of the 
Rhine towns as an answer to the German invasion of the 
Ruhr district, was an action of last resort to be reserved 
for the combined action of the Allies. 

In view of previous signs of less perfect Anglo-French 
understanding the situation thus created was alarming. 
A compromise was effected by which France engaged 
to take no farther action of the sort before consulting her 
Allies. But withdrawal of the French troops from the 
cities already occupied was not to take place until the 
supplementary German troops (asserted by the French 
to be largely in excess of the numbers admitted by the 
Germans) had retired from the forbidden area. (Both 
withdrawals were actually effected May 19.) The British 
engagement in return was to press German disarmament, 
which, according to the French, was making no per- 
ceivable progress. 

France’s agreement to consult her Allies before again 
acting separately was not generally taken as destroying 
the value of the precedent she had set in taking matters 
with Germany into her own hands when serious interests 
of France seemed to be placed in jeopardy by flagrant 
German disregard of treaty requirements. 

These matters were farther accommodated at the San 
Remo Conference, April 18. There the Allied premiers — 
Lloyd George, Millerand, and Nitti — got down to busi- 
ness in a manner which if it had been applied to the Peace 
Conference itself might have produced notable results. 
The Hythe conference of the British and French premiers 
cleared up more specifically points of difference between 
the two countries and put in concrete form with solid 
Allied backing the demands which Germany was to face 
at Spa June 21, after her elections. The Hythe conference 
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also undertook to introduce a certain order into the confu- 
sion of inter-allied financia] obligations, as related both 
to German payments and debts owed by the Allies to the 
United States. Resignation of M. Poincaré as head of the 
Reparations Commission under the Treaty followed a ten- 
tative fixing of a lump sum indemnity — 120,000,000,000 
gold marks, the suggested maximum. 


Jealousies and suspicions of England, more or less 
widely disseminated in this country, have been dragged 
into the light by the controversy between Rear-Admiral 
Sims and Secretary Josephus Daniels. Beginning Jan. 17, 
with Sims’s testimony before a Senate Sub-Committee 
concerned with medals and awards for naval officers, 
evidence has been piling up for some months that there 
are persons in Washington to whom it would have seemed 
as right as natural to say to Sims, as he set out for London 
to get in touch with the naval aspects of the war we were 
then just about to enter, exactly what the peppery Ad- 
miral in his original statement reported as having been 
said. ‘“‘Don’t let the British pull the wool over your 
eyes. It is none of our business pulling their chestnuts out 
of the fire. We would as soon fight the British as the 
Germans.” 

Secretary Daniels’ testimony in the second week in 
May, presented a picture of Sims as a hopeless Anglo- 
maniac, and introduced President Wilson’s not too 
flattering expressions with regard to the British navy’s 
conduct of the war. Recrimination from the other side 
of the water was so obviously invited that the Secretary’s 
zeal in making his case against the Admiral seemed to 
subject to unnecessary strain an international amity 
which remains valuable to the nation even though by 
official action in refusing to ratify the treaty it has 
separated itself from the concert of the Allies in world 


affairs. Otherwise the controversy, like the hogs the 
devil sheared, produced more noise than wool. 
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The Senate’s final rejection of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and with it the.League of Nations, is, of course another 
outstanding event of the period under survey. That 
final rejection was on March 19 by a vote of $7 for ratifica- 
tion to 37 against, or seven less than the prescribed two- 
thirds majority. It occurred after the country had been 
inexpressibly wearied by the futility and verbosity of the 
discussion of the proposed reservations, fifteen in number, 
including a singularly impertinent deliverance in favor 
of an independent Ireland. 

It may be convenient to recall that the treaty was 
originally laid before the Senate by the President July 1o, 
1919, that it was reported back to that body from com- 
mittee Sept. 10, 1919, with reservations especially re- 
garding Article X of the League of Nations — reservations 
strongly disapproved by the President, whose speaking 
tour of the country in behalf of an undenatured instru- 
ment was cut short by his illness, Sept. 28. With fourteen 
of the Senate’s reservations the treaty was voted on 
Nov. 19, 1919, when also the necessary two-thirds was 
lacking. Many conferences followed — conferences dur- 
ing which it was freely used by both parties as a political 
football. It was taken up for reconsideration by the upper 
house Feb. 9 and debated almost daily from Feb. 16 to 
March 19. 


Public opinion seemed reluctant all through to concern 
itself particularly with the merits of the original as de- 


sired by Mr. Wilson or of the reservations singly or col- 


lectively. But according to the best observation the 
country was impatient at the delay and willing to accept 
with reasonable equanimity a clear decision either way. 
President Wilson’s insistence was on an essentially un- 


modified Article X as “the very heart of the covenant.” 


In his own words (written to Senator Hitchcock, March 8) 
**Any League of Nations which does not guarantee as a 
matter of incontestible right the political independence 
and integrity of each of its members, might be hardly 
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more than a futile scrap of paper.” The Presidential 
insistence encountered the stone wall of the Senate 
minority’s reluctance to commit the United States to 


responsibility for maintaining other nations, even friendly 
nations, intact by American arms or otherwise. 


While it seems clear that the original trend of public 


opinion was in favor of a League of Nations, as a general 
thing, it is hardly to be doubted that the reluctance of 
the Senate minority in the matter of Article X reflected 
a wide-spread similar reluctance among the people at 


large. Viscount Grey of Falloden, in his letter to the 


London Times, associated this reluctance with American 
traditional policy — the particular tradition “‘ consecrated 
by the advice of Washington to abstain from foreign and 
particularly European entanglements.’ Of the taint of 


bad faith which the President did not hesitate to attach 


to the Senate’s action in rejecting or materially changing 
a treaty to which he conceived the country committed 
by his own acceptance of it, Lord Grey absolved the 
Senate, as “‘by the American Constitution and independ- 


ent element in the treaty making power.” 

Events at the time and since have shown that Lord 
Grey’s letter, with its frank statement of British willing- 
ness to accept the Treaty and the League with reserva- 
tions (growing out of sentiment for American traditions 
of long standing) did not tend to endear the former 
Ambassador of King George to the occupant of the White 
House. But the letter itself is notable as revealing an 
understanding of the American point of view and a dis- 
position to go to meet it which in a British statesman at 
this time may be regarded as a very considerable inter- 
national asset toward the maintenance of friendly re- 
lations certain to be rudely jarred from time to time by 
the unwillingness or inability of our own public men to 
take due account of the European view point. 

What really matters, of course, is this: The League of 
Nations is 4 fact. It has been a fact since the formal in- 
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auguration of its activities January 16 in the Clock Room 
of the French Foreign Ministry, “with only the chair 
of the United States empty.” That chair remains empty, 
and while it is so, the League, to quote again from Vis- 
count Grey’s letter, is “‘predominantly European and not 


a world organization,” and is “tainted with all the inter- 


racial jealousies of Europe.” That is a condition which 


a separate peace with Germany by congressional resolu- 
tion or otherwise can not remedy, and it would be a some- 
what high price, many will say, to pay for the mere 


privilege of clinging to tradition — even tradition con- 


secrated by the advice of Washington in very different 
times and conditions. For Washington’s words were 
addressed to one of the weakest of the nations of the earth, 
not to one of the strongest. 


Resolutions like that of Senator Knox passed by the 
Senate May 15, and vetoed by the President May 27 as 


making ‘‘a complete surrender of the rights of the United 
States as far as the German Government is concerned,”’ 
had behind them, obviously and notoriously, a com- 
plication of motives. Such resolutions, however, need 


not be regarded as wholly inspired by political malice. 


The situation which they encountered, of a country still 
technically at war with the Teutonic Powers more than a 
year and a half after the cessation of hostilities, and after 
the practical extinction of one of those powers by the 
war, was logically absurd and practically embarrassing. 
Yet with a deadlock of our constitutional treaty-making 
powers the theory and the condition might conceivably be 
permitted to contradict each other indefinitely. 


Treaty and League have got inevitably mixed up in 
the national presidential campaign and stick there like 
- King Charles’ head in the mind of Mr. Dick. But it 
cannot be pretended that the country is seriously con- 
cerned over this particular one among the barbed-wire 


entanglements set up in the way of the candidates. The 
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rising cost of living and the rising demands of labor 
for services reluctantly rendered are paramount considera- 
tions in the opinion of the average citizen, who seems 
curiously unable to associate our vital local problems with 
their inseparable European ramifications. Also the fact 
that prohibition was being realized as no longer a legal 
fiction, but rather something not unlikely to become a 
fixed condition did not somehow create the general 
satisfaction which it was proposed to create by bestowing 
upon a population of a hundred million the priceless and 
unprecedented blessings of constitutional non-alcoholism. 
Reactionary tendencies toward rum were observed in 
many quarters, but among the candidates for presidential 
honors only Mr. Edwards of New Jersey adopted in the 
beginning a program avowedly wet. Almost all of the 
other candidates put on the dry label as a matter of 
course. 

The demoralization of the licensed prophets was well 
begun in the early stages of the pre-convention campaigns 
with General Wood and Senator Johnson busy rivals in 
collecting Republican delegates, and that demoralization 
progressed as an original long lead by Wood was over- 
come by unexpected spurts of speed from the Californian. 
Governor Lowden of Illinois and Senator Harding failed 
to justify hopes in this early delegate-catching game and 
the country utterly refused to take fire at the martial 
name of Pershing. That in itself was a startling departure 
from the traditions of a nation with a decided weakness for 
military hero-worship. 


The case of Mr. Hoover was curious. An unparti- 
zan public opinion gave the original impulse toward his 
selection. At first both parties seemed to have equal 
chances to take him, although the politicians of neither 
party took pains to conceal the fact they did not want 
him. - It was not until he himself professed a receptive 
attitude ‘toward the Republican nomination only, that 
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he took his definite place in the list offered and advertised 
for the people’s choice. In the non-political public mind 
undoubtedly a greater prestige as a winner of the world 
war attached itself to the person of the Food Adminis- 
trator than to that of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
A. E. F. Also the idea of getting a successful business 
man on a job which was clearly so important to every other 
man’s successful business was expected for once to set 
responsive chords vibrating even in a nation so devoted 
to business that it has almost always employed a lawyer 
as chief executive, when there was not a victorious general 
handy. By some, of course, recent experience with a 
college professor was counted on to give a special appeal 
to this business-man idea. 

It was observed, however, that the politicians made 
prompt and telling use of the circumstance that Mr. 
Hoover had lived much in England — a country especially 
liable to sap a sturdy native Americanism, as the Sims 
case abundantly proved. Industriously, also, the tale 
was spread that the man who fed Europe during the 
war was a person whose business methods, though ef- 
fective, were apt to be tinged with autocracy. He got 
things done, it was admitted, but he seldom asked advice, 
and accepted it reluctantly, if at all. Capital was even 
made of the fact that Mr. Hoover knew more about the 
real situation in Europe than all the other candidates 
put together. Somebody discovered that Washington 
enjoyed a parallel equipment with Hoover as an engineer 
and pre-eminently successful man of business, and that 
no other President in our list could match this combina- 
tion. But it seemed to remain true throughout the pre- 
convention stages of the campaign that though Mr. 
Hoover was offering himself as a candidate of the Re- 
publican Party, he was in reality the candidate chiefly 
of people who regarded party as a secondary consideration 
in the present emergency. Indeed, to the partizan, that 
seemed to be a main objection to him. 
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Mr. Johnson’s spectacular career as a getter of Re- 
publican delegates on an anti-League-Europe-be-damned, 
let-the-working-peepul-rule platform, seemed to give a 
hint to Mr. McAdoo, as Democratic candidate — still 
at that time subject to final approval from his father-in 
law in the White House. In the still early stages of the 
campaign to which this number of our review is neces- 
sarily limited, it appeared that Mr. McAdoo had adopted 
tne idea of bidding against Mr. Johnson for the self- 
advertised labor vote, on the theory that the contest 
between the two parties would not take the form of joined 
issues — as radical against conservative, League against 
no League, or what not of clean cut division — but would 
resolve itself into a headlong race for first place in meeting 
the demands and desires of organized labor and other 
importunate clamorers for special legislative consideration 
(presumably) at the expense of the general suffering public. 
When this is published, events — and the outcome/of the 
Chicago convention in particular — will have gone farther 
toward proving or disproving this theory. But the guess 
seemed not a bad one at the time. 


The race of the radicals for Labor’s favor seemed all the 
hotter, because of a growing disposition to question and to 
curb by law the right to strike which in less than a cen- 
tury has grown to such full-orbed divinity that it begins to 
threaten the right to work, with its triple sanction of 
nature, necessity and the ages. Mr. Gompers and Gover- 
nor Allen of Kansas played hide and seek with that 
subject recently at Carnegie Hall. Mr. Gompers eluded 
the confession of the obvious mathematical truth that the 
whole is greater than the part, but one lesson of the war — 
that public service is paramount to individual or class 
interest — has been driven home so rudely that it sticks. 

If the right to strike was denied in war time in the 
general interest, the right to strike may be denied in peace 
time in the general interest. It is merely a question of the 
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generality of the interest. And if the right to work means 
the right to live, for the community as well as for the 
individual, (which starving populations in Europe stand 
ready to prove) the right not to work — and to prevent 
others from working — must be strictly limited. 

Even the Russian Soviet recognizes that. And Amer- 
ican organized labor, grown fat on the jobs which the 
public service provides, cannot continue to ignore the 
rights of the public in its insistence on its own rights. 
Reluctance of labor leaders either to admit the public as 
umpire of disputes with capital or to confess that they do 
not want the public present in that capacity, seems to 
argue an uneasy sense of growing public consciousness of 
power, and even a secret fear that the right to strike itself 
may not turn out to be absolutely sacrosanct. Perhaps 
the groups of capitalists whose bids in behalf of their 
candidates have created such lively curiosity are also 
thinking of this umpire business and the importance of 
controlling the machinery of public expression. 


Among the other Democratic candidates, men like 
Senator Hitchcock and Attorney General Palmer seemed 
to command only a partizan interest, but a certain 
eminence attached to the position of Governor Edwards 
of New Jersey, as already noted, the only wet candidate. 
Governor Edwards’s slogan was that of Patrick Henry 
considerably modified to suit the times. He did not say 
with the Virginia orator and fiddling rival of Thomas 
Jefferson, “‘Give me Liberty or give me death,” but he 
asked not less boldly for the restoration of a lost liberty — 
including the liberty to drink beer and wine without a vio- 
lation of law and consequent outrage of conscience. Per- 
haps Mr. Edwards’s candidacy was then more interesting 
to sociologists and metaphysicians than to practical poli- 
ticians. But undoubtedly, there was a very considerable 
American public not wholly out of sympathy with him. 

Henry Irvine Brock. 





RAPHAEL PUMPELLY’S 
REMINISCENCES 


“Two volumes of the most exciting, amusing, and 


enchaining narrative of recent years.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Two more intensely “human” volumes than these 
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